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Canad 


tomorrow 





morning © 


On the Ist of July, Canada’s Dominion Day, the 
people of Canada salute the people of Britain 
across the 2,000 miles of ocean that separate our two countries. 





There is, between Canada and Britain, no more powerful aid 
to a continuing sense of brotherhood than the great speed of 
modern air transport. And it is surely in part thanks to the 
development of air travel that our future understanding is 
certain and our future association in trade is made secure. 


Trans-Canada Air Lines is proud that its giant North Star 


Skyliners have made it possible to say—‘every night to Canada 
overnight’; proud to share in the splendid prosperity of 
Canada ; proud to promote—by means of a daily, comfortable 
and reliable air service—Britain’s growihg interest for doing 
- business with the great Dominion of Canada. 


THANS - CANADA 





EVERY NIGHT TO CANADA OVERNIGHT 


Contact your local travel agent or TCA, Pall Ma'l, London, S.W.1. Tel: Whitehall 0851. 
Scotland : Prestwick Airport, Ayrshire. Telephone : Glasgow Central 3428 or Prestwick 7272 (Extension 268). 
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After the Marshall Plan 


T= magnificent experiment of the Marshall Plan came officially 

to an end at the beginning of this week. Of its original objectives, 
the restoration of prewar standards of industrial and economic pro- 
duction in Western Europe has been more than achieved. Economic 
cooperation between the participating nations has been notably 
increased and even if internal monetary stability is still to seek, 
inflationary forces have been held to some extent in check, even 
through the upheaval of the Korean war. Only one of the aims has 
eluded the Marshall nations. In spite.of nearly doubling their exports 
to North America between 1948 and 1951, their dollar deficit, which 
stood at over $5§ billion in 1948, still stood at nearly $4 billion in 1951. 
The dollar gap remains, although the Marshall Plan is over. 

The failure of the plan in this respect must be attributed not to any 
lack of generosity on the American side or to any lack of effort in 
Europe. It failed because it was based upon the false assumption that 
the restoration of Europe to prewar levels of activity would of itself 
restore the prewar balance and pattern in world trade. In fact, that 
balance had been precarious all through the thirties and the war years 
hastened and.confirmed a trend that had been observable for at least 
two decades—the emergence of the United States as the great creditor 
nation in world trade. 


This in itself would have done no harm to the international economy 
if America, like Britain in the century before, had been a crowded 


industrial island compelled to seek abroad supplies of food and raw ~ 


materials, markets for its manufactures and opportunities for its 
capital, But since it did none of these things to an adequate extent, its 
sales to Europe even before the war had to be paid for in part by the 
shipment of gold. The Marshall Plan, by restoring Europe’s war- 
weakened economy, made the dollar deficit smaller than it nught have 
been ; Europe was enabled to stay precariously solvent. But the 
remaining gap can no longer be treated as a product of wartime 
upheaval ; it represents the secular trend. 


This continuing dollar deficit remains the central economic problem 
of the free world. It does not, of course, follow that there will not be 
occasional periods, as there were during 1950 and 1951, when a 
fortunate concatenation of circumstances will enable the non-dollar 
world for a time to earn as many dollars as it needs. Nor does it follow 
that the European nations will not be able to balance their dollar 
accounts, if they have to, by brute force, by the most rigid and dis- 
criminating refusal to purchase American or Canadian goods. Indeed, 
if they are left to grapple with the problem by themselves, this is all 
they can do, since it is no longer possible to expecta massive further 
increase in their own direct sales in America, after the great effort 
already made, and in view of the signs of reviving protectionism in 
America. But this method of bridging the dollar gap would be as 

painful as the former would be fortuitous. If the free world is to 
ale freely, then some means will have to be found by which the 
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non-dollar countries can obtain more dollars than, for 
all the help they have had under the Marshall Plan 
they have yet discovered ways of eaming. Millions of 
words have been written about the balance-of-payments 
problems of the European countries. But’ the really in- 
tractable problem, to which nobody has yet begun to 
find a solution, is that of the American balance of pay- 
ments. Hew on earth can it be brought into equilibrium? 


It is true that there are some reasons for hopefulness 
in the long run, which have recently been illumined 
by the report on “ Resources for Freedom” which was 
released in Washington last week, and on which some 
comment appears elsewhere in this issue. It is possible 
to foresee a time when the United States, not by choice 
or policy but by compulsion, will have to buy from the 
rest of the world enormous quantities of raw materials. 
This is a real hope. But many people will think that the 
calculations of the authors of the report have a steady bias 
of optimism,.and the direct hope they hold out is to the 
primary producers of the world rather than to the manu- 
facturing countries of Western Europe. Moreover, even 
if the future trend of America’s purchases is as sharply 
upward as the report envisages, that does not exclude 
the possibility that there will still be bad years. And, as 
a final reservation, all this is still some way off. In the 
meantime, the world will continue to be plagued, more 
years than not, by the dollar deficit. 
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however, that this is a plea for the 
resuscitation of the Marshall Plan. Its methods had two 
cardinal defects. By making the European countries be; 
for their dollars every year, it risks corrupting both them 
and Congress and turning an alliance of self-respect into 


‘Let no one suppose, 


a confederacy of clients. And by ing each country 
separately, on an assessment of “need,” it has put . 
premium upon failure to achieve solvency. As an act of 
restoration after a es war, the Marshall le mas 
superbly imaginative. a permanent system of subsi- 
pt American exports, it would only undermine the 
objectives it was supposed to support. 

It must not be imagined that, in the heat of the presi- 
dential campaign, any thought will be given to this 
dreary problem in America, But when next January 
there is a new President in the White House, whoever 
he may be and whatever policies he has enunciated 
during the campaign, he will find himself faced with the 
old inescapable chain of reasoning. The world cannot 
be saved for freedom without an alliance of the free 
nations. Nations cannot be allied politically and militarily 
if they are cutting each other’s throats commercially. So 
long as there is a dollar deficit, the non-dollar countries 
have no option but to restrict and discriminate. There- 
fore, policies to remove the dollar deficit are just as 
essential to the grand objective of containing communism 
as atomic bombs or submarines. 


Canada’s New Horizons 


y= Canada was celebrating its national day last 
: Tuesday, the foreign exchange markets in 
London and New York were expressing their congratu- 
lations in a way calculated to enhance Canada’s pride 
in its economic progress. On that day the Canadian 
dollar rose to a premium of 3 cents agawast the United 
States dollar. Some Canadians of modest mind prefer 
te regard the fact that the Canadian dollar looks over the 


_ head—~and not merely in the face—of the American dol- 


lar as a mark of the depreciation of the American dollar, 
signifying no special virtue of the Canadian dollar. But 
if there is a single symbol of the results of Canada’s hard 
work and the growth of Canadian self-confidence, it is 
perhaps to be found in the high value that the outside 
world now puts upon Canadian money. There. is just 
the right mixture of pride and tact in notices that tell 
the American tourist that his dollars will be accepted at 
par by the Montreal stores or the Vancouver hotels. The 
teurists from the south no doubt have to be cosseted ; 
but the Canadian newsprint industry can afford to take 
a much tougher line with American newspaper publishers 
and has lately raised the price of newsprint by ten dollars 
in order to offset the “depreciation” of the American 
dollar. : 

Canada has known booms—and the aftermath of 
booms—before. They were the booms of physical 
pioneering and the westward extension of the f ‘ontier 
through the prairies to the Pacific. Canada’s present 
boom differs from its several forerunners in the fact that 
it is continent-wide ; it represents the extension of 
economic frontiers throughout a country that the 
pioneers had already opened up by road, rail, river and 
air. In Canadian terms, the fact that the development 
of the Labrador ironfields involves 400 miles of new rail- 
road is incidental. So equally is the comparative remote- 


ness of Kitimat, four hundred miles north from Van- 
couver, where prodigies of work and skill are reversing 
the flow of rivers to drive half a million horse-power of 
electric generators ; the power, carried through fifty 
miles of mountain country, will smelt a hundred thou- 
sand tons of aluminium a year and eventually half a 
million tons. So again is the potential development of 
natural gas~ in the Peace River territory of northern 
Alberta and British Columbia, for which the real market 
lies hundreds of miles to the south-west in Vancouver 
and in the north-western states beyond the frontier. 
Great developments, exploiting Canada’s abounding 
natural resources, are proceeding in areas remote from 
each other and remote, too, from the major markets in 
the United States. . With all this there is also important 
industrial development, of which the new factory belt on 
the outskirts of Montreal is only one example. 


No boom was ever painless, but the Canadian boom 
perhaps comes nearest to earning that distinction. 
is not favoured with abundant material 
resources. It has had the good sense—or the good luck 
—to provide itself with good t. Its economic 


affairs have been handled with a skill unexampled 
throughout the world, It has found, in the short space 
of two or three years, a degree of self-confidence that 
is the proper mark of a country entering upon the early 
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Stages of economic 
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Bur the rise in both industrial and agricultural produc- 
tiviiv since the war has been so astonishing that Canada 
may well be able to provide guns, factories and butter 
ail at the same time. 


To this, some may object that Canada’s advance would ° 


have been impossible without the enormous inflow of 
American capital in recent years. In 1950 the United 
States invested $960 million in Canada, much of it “ hot 
money ” that was speculating on an imminent revalua- 
tion of the Canadian dollar, then standing at a discount 
of s cents or more. Last year’s inflow was smaller— 
$560 million—and consisted to a much greater extent 
of long-term investment funds. Perpetual dependence 
on a dollar trade deficit, filled by dollar borrowing from 
the United States, would indeed have its dangers. 
In fact, there is reason to believe that Canadian 
foreign payments have lately been in balance, and 
that the inflow .of American capital is equalled by 
Canadian investment in American securities. The terms 
of trade have been swinging 
in Canada’s favour. During 


1951, export prices tose by 






* . POPULATION 
12 per cent, while import (miltions) ‘i 
prices rose by mo more than co 
4 per cent. Im several of - 
Canada’s important exports 10 
—newsprint is the best ex- 3 
ample—the Canadians have 6 
seen to it that the apprecia- be 
tion of their dollar is com- 


pensated by higher export 
prices. And, to crown the 
record, internal prices are 
now falling perceptibly 
while earnings are still rising 
fast. 

In this immense surge of 
development, British partici- 
pation remains modest. 
Since the end of the war, in- 
vestment in Canada by non- 
residents has increased from. 
$7,092 million to $9,424 
million, and the bulk of the 
new capital has come from 
the United States. In the 
last two years the value of 
British investment in 
Canada has imereased . 
slightly from $1,694 million to $1,772 million. This is 
a pallid reflection of the contribution that could be made, 
in more auspicious circumstances, by British capital, 
management and labour to the development of Canada’s 
resources. Not only is the total of British investment 
more or less static ; the constituent investments them- 
selves are static. Permission for British investors to 
“ switch,” in Canadian securities would need the agree- 
ment of the Canadian authorities, and conceivably this 
could be obtained on terms not onerous to Britain. It can 
hardly be doubted that the result would be to promote 
much more detailed knowledge of what is happening in 
Canada than now prevails in this country. To take one 
example, there is a general idea in this country that oil 
has been found in Alberta. But there is little conception 
of the potentialities there and in neighbouring provinces, 
no idea of the time andthe resources that will be needed 





CANADA'S POSTWAR EXPANSION 
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to ea riches, and no notion of the long-sighted 
way in which the provincial government of Alberta—still 
nominally a Social Credit government—is dealing with 
a major economic revolution. If an example were needed 
of the steadiness with which Canadians are handling the 
greatest boom of their history, the record of the Alberta 
Government surely supplies it. The result has been a 
phenomenon in modern politics—a revolution to the 
night, a taming of wild ideas, and the adoption of policies 

development and conservation that evoke admiration 
throughout Canada interrupted by only occasional growls 
of impatience from oilmen. 


Although Canada’s boom has been admirably man- 
aged, it poses serious questions that will be answered 
only in the next decade or two. Much of the new de- 
velopment is in enormous projects intended to serve an 
expanding American economy. The authority of the 
Paley Commission was given only last week to gigantic 
projections of American needs of primary materials. In 
the long term, the fact that 
the United States is no 
longer able to supply mere 
than a part of its essential 
requirements of industrial 
materials will be the greatest 
safeguard for the Canadian 
economy. In the shorter 
run, there may be occasional 
risks in having so many eggs 
—and such big eggs—in one 
basket. A relatively modest 
setback in American demand 
—coupled, as it would no 
doubt be, with outcries from 
American producers of pri- 
mary materials — could 
seriously shake the assump- 
tions on which much of the 
investment in newsprint, 
iron ore, non-ferrous metals, 
and even oil and natural gas 
has been made. It will take 
time before this degree of 
dependence on the Ameri- 
can market will be reduced 
by the growth of Canadian 
industry and a rise in 
Canadian consumption. 

a Indeed, Canada with all 
its resources lacks one vital factor of production— 
labour. Its willingness to accept new citizens who 
can make a contribution to Canadian development is 
as heartening as England’s reception of the politically 
and economically oppressed down the centuries. The 
opportunities reflect Canada’s needs—the simple facts 
of lush resources awaiting only the application of 
capital and labour to provide astonishing productivity 
and prosperity. No doubt population will expand 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 


CRUDE OIL 
(million tons) 


‘with economic progress, but the capacity of Canada to 


absorb suitable immigrants will persist for years to come, 
limited only by its ability to provide the social investment 
to meet the basic needs of new communities. The 
Canadian taste is for the personal venture, the acceptance 
of tisk, and willingness to work hard. Those who are 
prepared to accept such terms ought to find opportunity 
enough in Canada’s widening economic horizons. 
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A * 12.29 a.m. on Sunday morning the last tram in 
4% London is due to be welcomed with appropriate 
ceremony at its terminus. This weekend marks also one 
of the biggest stages in the Birmingham Corporation’s 
gradual replacement of trams by buses. The joint victory 
of the bus and the trolley bus is, in Britain, almost com- 
plete. Municipal tramway operators can now be counted 
on the fingers: in England, they are Birmingham, Black- 
pool, Leeds, Liverpool, Sheffield and Sunderland ; in 
Scotland, there are Aberdeen, Dundee, Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. Of these, only three—Aberdeen, Blackpool 
and Dundee—have still made no definite moves towards 
replacing their trams by other means of street passenger 
transport ; Glasgow, exceptionally, is both building new 
trams and for some routes turning over to trolley buses. 
The Isle of Man has some trams, and in Wales there are 
twe company-owned tramways, both in part having the 
character of light railways rather than street cars—the 
Liandudno and Colwyn Bay and the Swansea and 
Mumbles. The second has carried passengers since 1807 
and one can look on it as either the first horse tramway 
in the world or the oldest passenger-carrying railway, 
according to taste. 


The story of the tram in Britain is exceptional, In 
many countries it still fiourishes and is continuously 
being brought up to date. The reasons for its decline 
and fall here are not entirely economic. English preju- 
dice and the English love of horses played a part. The 
horse tram on city streets originated in New York in 
1832 ; it offered a pleasant alternative to bus travel over 
the atrocious road surfaces out to Harlem. The rails, 
raised above the surface, did not make the road appre- 
ciably bumpier for other vehicles than it already was. 
But conditions were different in 1860, when George 
Francis Train tried to transplant the American-style 
tram to Britain. The projecting step rail caused a storm 
of protest. His Birkenhead line survived, but the Metro- 
politan Board of Works objected—because of the danger 
to other traffic—to his experiments in the Bayswater 
Road, Victoria Street and Kennington Road ; the tracks 
had to be removed. 


By 1870 the fa grooved rail, flush with the 
street surface, had been introduced, and several under- 
takings obtained powers to build tramways ‘in London. 
But the rough treatment of private carriages by Train’s 
primitive tracks had created a permanent prejudice. 
Trams were never allowed into the West End and the 
City of London allowed them to violate its territory only 
to a very limited extent, and that only in this century. 
The London tramway system thus grew up a one-sided 
and misshapen thing.. It never served the heart of the 
capital, nor the inner western suburbs—a disability 
without parallel in other big European cities. 


The general Act regulating tramways, the Act of 1870, 
was also responsible for some disabilities. In the days 
when the tram’s motive unit dealt sharp blows with its 
hooves, there could be little quarrel with the clause com- 
pelling tramway. undertakings to maintain the road 
between the tracks. The same obligation for the 18 
inches on either side of the track has often been con- 
sidered unfair in the days of electric traction, though 
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A Streetcar Named Definck 


there is evidence in its favour. More serious was the 
power of compulsory purchase given to local authorities. 
In effect, the municipality could take a system over at 
about its scrap value after 21 years or at 7-year intervals 
thereafter. Operating companies were therefore tempted 
to let their systems run down when a possible takeover 
was imminent, and the uncertainty made decisions about 
electrifications particularly complicated. Some tramway 
companies also suffered from having to deal with severa! 
separate local authorities ; some authorities demanded 
pedestrian subways and public lavatories as the price of 
their assent to tramway schemes, and the London United 
company was even’ involved in building a riverside 
promenade at Barnes, in a district where its tracks. never 
in fact penetrated. 
* 


Although it was not much used, steam traction helped 
to strengthen the prejudice against trams. The trams 
sometimes frightened horses tram drivers were 
liable to prosecution for emitting steam or smoke or 
making a noise. It was said that, on the other hand, 
carters who obstructed trams could seldom be brought 
to book. Yet the advantages of the tram in an industrial 
town were obvious, and eventually something like a 
tramway mania began. The electric tram dates from 
experiments at Blackpool with a conduit system in 1884 
and at Leeds with the overhead system in 1891. Pro- 
gress was somewhat slow at first, but the boom began 
in 1897. The attitude of local authorities had changed. 
Earlier, many had either resisted tramways or hampered 
them by insisting that the operating companies should, 
in effect, contribute to local government expenses. But 
at the turn of the century local authorities were playing 
an active part in tramway development. They vied with 
each other in giving their ratepayers the latest social 
amenity, an electric tram service, though even at this 
stage one of the tramway combines—the British Electric 
Traction combine was the principal—often had to stimu- 
late local authorities to action. 


It was the electric tram that first made it easy for 
industrial workers to live in housing estates distant from 
the factories, but its influence was purely preparatory to 
that of the motor-bus. Very soon the tramways were 
faced with the problem of housing developments more 
than an easy walking distance from their routes. Was 
a ae an extension or branch justified? 

e time the tramway manager had made u 
hie mind—and even Ff no complication of local withers 
boundaries entered into the problem—some enterprising 
competitor had probably begun a motor-bus service 


_ without the tramway’s high initial cost or legal compli- 


cations, and requiring much less traffic in order to be 
table. Here, of course, is the root of the difference 
tween tramway economics in this country and abroad. 
In Britain the urban tion has in this century 


spread relatively thinly into the suburbs ; the bus can 
operate correspondingly thin services economically. In 
countries where the towns have grown upwards as much 
as outwards, the tram can vai ae very economical 
service on routes where the is heavy. 


Even so, the tramways built in British towns were not 
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seriously threatened as long as motor buses cost as much 
per mile to run as did the trams. The change came in 
the decade after 1922, during which the cost of i 

3 bus was almost halved. The diesel engine followed 
and as soon as its teething troubles in bus service were 
over the fate of the tram was sealed. The buses could 
run as cheaply, or more cheaply, over the tram routes 
and then fan out in the suburbs and countryside to give 
something like door-to-door service. Why, then, keep the 
trams going too? Mor€over, costs per mile are not the 
whole story. In Bristol, for example, the scheduled speed 
of the tram was 7 m.p.h. ; the bus now operates at 11 
m.p.h. The gradual removal of the Londor trams has 
undoubtedly helped to keep down traffic congestion and 
the buses have proved to give faster and more regular 
service. The most telling figures are these: although 
trams with 73 seats are replaced by buses with 56 seats, 
the number of buses needed to replace the trams is not 
in the proportion of 73 to 56; it is only 77 to 75. In 
1950, when the London buses and trolley buses were 


making a moderate surplus on their operations, the trams ~ 


cost {1,250,000 more than their receipts of £2,360,000. 
Apart from the high cost of track renewal, a tram today 
costs £8,000 to {£11,000 according to design, while the 
price of a bus ranges from £3,500 to £5,000 and a trolley 
bus may cost a little more than £6,000, The capitgl 
cost per seat provided is about the same for bus and 
trolley bus+-and about half what it is for a tram. Work- 
ing expenses vary a lot ; in Glasgow, bus and tram costs 
are relatively close together, but where London buses 
cost 24.87 pence per car-mile and the trolley buses 26.38 
pence, the trams cost 31.23 pence. 


* 


The first tramways to be abandoned were, inevitably, 
the small systems. Sheerness went in 1917, Taunton— 
the rudimentary section of what should have been a 
Somerset interurban line—in 1921. But these were the 
straws before the wind. The total route mileage of tram- 
ways increased until 1923—it was then 2,624 miles— 
and began its steep decline in 1927. The record number 
of passengers—4,800 million—was carried in 1919-20 
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but thetrams were almost as busy eight years later, when 
the record of nearly 400 million car-miles was run. The 
tramways in the London area had their busiest year, 
carrying 1,082 million passengers, as late as 1929-30, 
but by then the London United system was already pre- 
paring for its first trolley buses, which were put to work 
in 1931. The more mobile electric vehicle showed itself 
to be both less costly and more popular than the tram ; 
on some routes the changeover increased the traffic by 
25 percent. It had, of course, the advantage, compared 
with conversion to motor buses, of preserving some of 
the capital investment in the tram lines and of enabling 
electricity suppliers—often municipal undertakings—to 
keep an important customer, It is, however, the diesel 
bus—which since the war has proved to offer some 
balance of advantage over the trolley bus—that has now 
banished the tram south of the Thames. 


But while the tram has almost disappeared for the 
British traveller, it retains some importance for British 
industry. Some. electrical engineering firms have kept 
closely in touch with technical developments in tramcar 
design, such as the American PCC car that has rubber- 
sandwich wheels for quiet running and which accelerates 
and brakes smoothly. Modern tramcars have been built 
here not only for Blackpool, Glasgow and Leeds, but also 
for customers abroad. The tram is still a major means 
of urban transport in Europe, with the exception of 
France. Apart from the fact that many Continental 
towns spread less than their British equivalents in popu- 
lation, plentiful supplies of hydro-electric power have 
sometimes provided a motive for retaining trams ; so, 
perhaps, have autarkic economic ideas. And the need 
to relieve traffic congestion has not been so pressing as 
in London. Yet there are signs that on the Continent 
also the tram will not go on for ever. In Bruges the 
tramway system was abandoned because its awkward 
layout discouraged traffic and the success of the buses 
has encouraged projects for removing the railbound 
means of street transport from other moderate-sized 
Belgian towns. It may be that in taking the tram to its 
terminus modern Britain is, as happens perhaps too 
rarely, showing the way. 


The Human Factor 


N° discussion on Commonwealth development would 
be complete without reference to the problems of 
migration. Despite all the technological improvements of 
the past fifty years or so, development still requires a vast 
amount of labour. It is no doubt true that every {1 
million of investment (allowance being made for changes 
in the value of money) now requires a smaller total 
amount of labour than it did, say, at the beginning of the 
century, when railways still had to be built by gangs of 
navvies. But if new areas are to be opened up there must 
still be people to help in the process. In the dominions, 
the supply of labour is far from adequate ; in the colonies, 
labour exists but it requires education and training. 


The two possible sources of this larger supply of labour 
are the natural increase in population in the developing 
areas and immigration (with the counter-problems of 
emigration). _ Vital statistics for colonial territories are 





sparse, but in some areas there undoubtedly exist large 
untapped resources of labour, which after elementary 
training and with appropriate supervision could be used 
for the less skilled tasks. Native labour can also be trained 
for skilled jobs, though the period of training may need 
to be much longer and the subsequent supervision much 
closer than in industrialised countries. This was shown 
both during the war and more recently in the East African 
groundnut scheme. Nevertheless, in general, the colonies 
can find the labour force.for their own development ; 
what they need from outside is a relatively small intake 
of organisers, technicians, supervisors and training staff, 
of whom few if any would settle permanently. The 
same is true, with a few obvious modifications, of the 
Asiatic dominions. 

In the white dominions, on the other hand, the required 
increase in the labour supply is far in excess of. the 
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normal increase in population ; immigration is a neces- 
sary part of any development plan. North America was 
developed by immigration in the last century. But there 
is no possibility of simply repeating the American experi- 
ment in the dominions. For one thing, immigrants 
nowadays will not accept the conditions of a pioneer’s life. 
They have to be pruvided with houses, public utilities, 
social amenities and the expensive trappings of a welfare 
state. Secondly, in the nineteenth century, population 
was growing rapidly not only in the lands that received 
the migrants, but also in those from which they came— 
the pressure of population was, in fact, as often as not, 
the cause of their movement. The European countries 
lost hundreds of thousands of their citizens and still 


saw their own populations rise. There are countries in 


Europe—Italy and Poland, for example—of which 
this is still true. But it is not true of most of the countries 
of Western Europe. In particular, it is not true of Great 
Britain. If there is to be large-scale migration, it will, in 
most cases, involve a fall in total population in the send- 
ing countries. 


x 


There are, unfortunately, no reliable figures to 
measure the size of movement that would be necessary 
for an accelerated programme of Commonwealth devel- 
opment. The figure of £500 million was hazarded in 
an earlier article as a guess at the minimum annual in- 
vestment of capital required to finance.such a plan. As 
a similar guess—intended as no more than an indication 
of the order of magnitude—such a plan, unless,it wére 
very heavily biased in favour of the colonies and the 
Asiatic dominions, might require the net movernent of at 
least 250,000 persons a year into the white dominions. 
This guess is based on the experience of the past few 
years and, if anything, it errs on the low side, because in 
recent years much of the development in the dominions 
has been concentrated in the consumer goods industries, 
which need less labour per unit of investment than the 
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primary industries. Further, not all the necessary labour 
was drawn from overseas. Indeed, one of the major 
problems in Australia and South Africa has been the fact 
that the development of these secondary industries drew 
labour away from primary production. 

Where are these le to come from? A rough idea 
of the possible geographical movement within the Com- 
monwealth can be obtained from a comparison of the 
population densities of the various member countries, 
which is shown in the first of the accompanying charts. 
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If the movement is from the more densely populated 
areas to the less densely populated ones, then clearly 
Britain will have to provide most of the a 
that is, the white immigrants. It will be seen from the 
second chart that in the first three years after the war 
net immigration into the southern dominions averaged 
46,000 a year, with South Africa as the largest country 
taking 18,000 and Australia next with over 16,000. 
Between 1949 and 1951, the net immigration rate rose 
very sharply to 160,000 a year and 138,000 alone went 
to Australia. In both periods Britain was the major 
source, supplying between 80,000 and 90,000 people. 
Immigrants could be obtained from other countries, bu: 
as all four dominions permit free entry only to people 
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of European race and colour, the sources are somewhat 
limited. Australia has set the example in recent years by 
taking large numbers from the European continent, par- 
ticularly Italians, Dutch and displaced persons. But 
if the Commonwealth is to remain predominantly 
British in its outlook and tradition, the proportion of 
immigrants coming from these islands must not be 
allowed to fall too low. It is true that the United States 
has shown that a large undeveloped country can take in 
vast numbers of people of all different nationalities and 
fuse them into one nation. This is not denied. But it 
must remain doubtful whether under such conditions 
the bond of loyalty and family affection that unites the 
Commonwealth could be maintained. 


* 


The conclusion of the argument is, therefore, that a 
large-scale programme of Commonwealth develo t, 
if it is to follow the lines that are generally to be 
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desirable, depends upon fairly large numbers of 

being willing to emigrate-from the United Kingdom. To 
many people, this presents only the difficulties of organi- 
..tion, transport and propaganda. To them, no question 
ot its desirability arises; is not Great Britain already 
over-populated and incapable of feeding itself? Would 
not mass emigration be as advantageous to this crowded 
island as it would be to the empty dominions ? 

The ‘argument whether or not Britain is now over- 
nopulated in any defined sense of the term is an interest- 
‘ng one, with many ramifications, and dependent in part 
upon the future trends of world commerce which cannot 
now be foreseen. It is not, however, necessary to argue 
it out in this article, for there is one preliminary point 
that is enough for the present purpose. It is obvious 
that Britain cannot feed itself from its domestic agricul- 
tural output ; that has been true for over a hundred 
years, and is of no particular significance.~ If there is a 
new difficulty in feeding the population of Britain it 
irises out Of the difficulties that Britain may experience 
in the future in paying for the imported food it requires. 
It follows, therelaede that any emigration from this island 

hat in fact reduced its capacity to export more than its 
-d to import, so far from easing the British economic 
liom, would make it worse. 
(he real trouble about mass emigration is that the 
ninions want skilled labour from the young and active 
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age-groups, and it is just these age-groups that are neces- 
sary to maintain Britain’s export potential. The third 
chart is an attempt to illustrate this point in graphical 
but approximate form: Since the main constituent of 
imports is food, every inhabitant of these islands, of any 
age, has an import requirement. But only those of work- 
ing age contribute anything to exports. The two curves 
show the approximate variation through life of the 
import and export potential of the average British citizen. 
(f Britain’s trade problem is to be cured by emigration, 
‘hen the very young and the very old should be sent 
verseas, because their import requirements are greater 
than their export potentials. To send away the middle 
‘ge groups only exacerbates Britain’s problem by reduc- 
‘ng its ability to export more than its need to import. 

If migration is not to hurt Britain, then the emigrants 
must represent a cross-section of the age distribution of 
‘he population because in that way the loss of exports 
vill be more offset by a eeeonite reduction 
0 imports. ‘There would be no difficulty in getting such 
‘ Cross-section to leave Britain, as most emigrants desire 
(0 take with them their families and relations. The 
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question is more whether the dominions will accept these 
extra and less productivé people. Immigration now in- 
volves considerable capital outlay for the receiving 
country, because people must be enticed to come— 
houses have to be built, water and electricity provided, 
roads made, schools, hospitals and other services 
organised—and this capital outlay may in fact limit the 
number of immigrants a country is willing to take ; it 
will certainly limit the number of non-productive depen- 
dants that it will be willing to accept. 


What is more, emigrants have nowadays been educated 


and trained at public expense ; their personal capital has 
been provided for them by (hose who stay behind and 
bear a larger share of the burden of the national debt. : It 
would not be practical politics (though it would be 
strictly logical and equitable) to require a payment from 
the receiving country for each emigrant sent, to discharge 
his social debt to his native land. But at least it is essential 
in Britain’s own interest i) resist the requirement that 
emigrants, in‘ addition to their personal capital, should 
take liquid capital with them, too. 


* 


The problem of migration can, therefore, be sum- 
marised quite simply as follows. Colonial development 


‘is unlikely to be inhibited by lack of manpower and the 


movement of labour to these areas is likely to be small, 
specialised and temporary. It.is the dominions that will 
require large numbers of white settlers and most of them 
will have to come from Britain. But if migration is not 
to add to Britain’s already severe economic troubles, the 
dominions must accept a cross-section of the British 
population. They must welcome not only the strapping 
young man and his family, but also his seanhas and, if 
necessary, his grandmother, too. An essential condition 
of migration is that “ Granny must go.” 
(To be concluded) 





The Coming Election 


The strange events of the last five years that have 
overruled decisions previously formed, and changed 
the most rooted political creeds, suggest the probability 
of similar events occurring im the next five years, though 
no one can foresee what they will be. A-ready apprecic- 
tion of new truth, a political coup d’ail to judge at once 
of a new position and a kind of military courage to occupy 
it, are amongst the most essential qualities of modern 
statesmen and of the members of a body. that is as much 
an executive council as a legislative assembly. The great 
changes that have of late rapidly occurred, and the still 
greater that may occur ‘yet more rapidly, make all the 
political maxims on which parties were heretofore formed 
no longer available for national guidance. The electors, 
while they adhere steadily to all their tried friends, there- 
fore will do well to distrust men full of professions of 
veneration for the past, who appeal to obsolete. prejudices, 
and seek to override all discretion and judgment in the 
present generation by the shibboleths of a past age. In 
choosing legislators, it ought not to be forgotten that all 
legislation applies to the future ; over the past the law- 
makers have no power ; and he will best serve the interests 
of society who knows only so much of what is past as 
will enable him to form a correct judgment of what is to 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Under Cover 


The Economist appears this week with a coyer—or, 
more properly, a title page—for the first time since 1941. 
Before the war, though the paper appeared from time to 
time in different guises, the leading article never appeared on 
the outside page. Indeed, to place it there would have been 
considered indecent exposure, and only the compulsions of 
wartime paper rationing could have brought us to so radical 
a departure. . As so often happens, however, the unthinkable 
turned out to have some advantages, and. readers of The 
Economist have become so used to plunging straight into 
the leading article that we have hesitated to revert to prewar 
practice, 

Now, however, a compulsion of a different kind intervenes. 
There .has been a gratifying increase in recent years in the 
support that The Economist has received from advertisers, 
and it is this, more than anything else, that has enabled 
us to keep the price of the paper at the prewar 
level. But the volume of advertising has now become so 
great that it is difficult to find room for it and the paper 
has on occasions presented the appearance of being almost 
interleaved, which we feel neither our readers nor our adver- 
tisers would desire. The revival of the cover is the first of 
several steps designed to get over this difficulty. 


Readers of The Economist, we have observed, though they 
are varied in their politics, are all conservative in their tastes, 
and we feel impelled to apologise for any change in the 
appearance of the paper. Experience has, however, also 
shown that, once a change is made, within a few weeks it 
either meets with general acceptance or at least ceases to be 
a cause of offence. We trust it will be so on this occasion. 


* * * 
Lessons of the Yalu 


The evidence that the raids last week on the North 
Korean power stations were regarded as part of a normal 
military programme provides both a defence and an indict- 
ment of the commanders on the spot. To those who know 
what can happen in a large headquarters it explains—but 
only just—why General Mark Clark did not know what was 
being done in his name. To those who see only the political 
aspect of the affair it shows that Uno’s direction of affairs 
in Korea is inadequate. The Americans are cleared of the 
suspicion of deliberate discourtesy towards the British 
Ministers who visited the UN Commander ; but the staff 
officers in Tokyo and Korea are not cleared of the suspicion 
that they lack both political understanding and the opportu- 
nity to consult people who have it. It is, however, not at 
ail clear that the political consequences of the bombing are 
disastrous ; so little is known of what happens in Peking that 
those who claim to understand the psychology of the Chinese 
Communists. have few facts to go on. 


Two points seem to be inadequately understood in this 
country. Thousands of miles from Korea it is hard to grasp 
—and the European press has done little to help—that fight- 


_ ing goes on day in, day out, in spite of the interminable truce 


negotiations. The Commanders on the spot feel it their duty 
to do everything possible to hold their positions and protect 
the lives of the hundreds of thousands of troops under them. 
They have had on their hands a =e and dangerous 
campaign, costing human casualties and four to five million 


pounds a day. British people see little evidence of this ; 
Americans can read two to three columns a day about it in 
the New York Times.. To use air superiority decisively 
is the obvious way of making good the known deficiencies at 
the front-line. 


As to the effect of these events on the truce negotiations, 


the outcry in the West about the Yalu raids appears to have 
surprised the Communists. There was a long se before 
Russians 


_ any noticeable propaganda reaction took place. 


merely reported what the Chinese said, which was little. Now 
that there has been an uproar they are naturally trying to 
exploit it. But there seems to be no reason to believe that 
the Chinese, if they were sincerely seeking a truce on accept- 
able terms before the raids, will not go on negotiating. The 
evidence of their willingness to proceed towards a truce, how- 
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ever slowly, is considerable. It consists, apart from diplomatic 
indications, in the mass of sheer detail on which agreement 
has been painstakingly reached across the table at Panmunjom. 
But if a truce is to be clinched in the next stage, it must fulfil 
three conditions: that all UN prisoners are returned ; that 
no more concessions of principle can be made by the United 
Nations (the immediate task is to convince the €ommunists 
of this); and that the Chinese do not lose face from the 
refusal of many of their soldiers to return to China. 


% * * 
Commanders Without Masters 


The power-station controversy will have done some 
good if it sets people thinking about the principles on which 
defence partnerships are to be conducted in conditions of 
unofficial war. Because these groups are large—14 nations 
strong in Nato and 17 strong in Korea rments have to 
delegate some authority, and it rightly falls on the most 
powerful. So long as things go well, no one worries much 
about the loss of a certain amount of national control over 
strategy, foreign policy and resources. As soon as they go 
badly, everyone worties furiously and tries to regain control 
by more liaison, consultation, channels and cables. The 
military commander feels the lead still tighter on the collar 
and the basic es See Ee ee Green st 
his own desk is ignor | 

It is difficult not to suspect that serious thought on this 
matter is avoided in Whitehall because it is always hoped 
there that Anglo-American consultation will again take the 
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posse of Communist SS from Eastern Germany. What dis- 
cretion has the local commander ? Does he take orders from 
the officer commanding American troops in Germany, or- 
from the Commander-in-Chief of Allied Land Forces— 
General Juin—ort from General Ridgway? Or does the 
whcle incident have to be referred to the Standing Group in 
Washington, representing the American, British and French 
chiefs of staff ? If so, at what stage do the political advisers 
have their say ? General Eisenhower used to complain that 
as Supreme Commander for the Atlantic alliance he had no 
political master. Does Mr Churchill really believe that the 
last word on organisation between allies was said in 1944 ? 


* * 2 


Labour After the Bombs 


[he Opposition’s mildly phrased motion of censure on 
the Government, for failing to get itself consulted about the 
Yalu bombing, produced an uninformative debate in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday. It did little to clarify either 
the Far Eastern situation or methods of consultation with the 
United States. It did a gréat deal to widen the dissensions 
within the Labour party. For the first time, Mr Bevan’s 
friends have publicly demonstrated their repudiation of the 
official Labour leaders on a major issue of foreign policy as 
well as on the general issue of rearmament. Significantly, Mr 
Michael Foot was chosen to pour scorn on the official Labour 
motion. This open attack on the party’s front bench was, 
indeed, every bit as important as the Bevanites’ vote against 
the rearmament programme last March. It followed on the 
heels of a bitter attack on Mr Attlee’s leadership at the meet- 
ing of the Parliamentary Labour party earfier in the day. 
There the issue was pressed to a vote ; nearly a half of the 
Labour members are reported to have been absent or to have 
abstained, and of the rest only twice as many supported Mr 
Attlee as Mr Bevan. 

It is therefore clear that Mr Bevan feels himself strong 
enough to maintain the onslaught against Mr Attlee’s leader- 
ship that he launched—at that stage in his fortnightly journal, 
not at Westminster—just before the Whitsun recess, on the 
issue of Labour’s attitude to German rearmament. He has 
certainly forced Mr Attlee to abandon completely the guise 
of being above the internal party struggle that has often 
been effective in the past, and to come down into the dusty 
arena of open—and personal—controversy. There, more- 
over, Mr Attlee fights with few effective allies. On foreign 
affairs, Mr Morrison is an embarrassment and Mr Shinwell, 
despite his vehement efforts to monopolise time at the 
despatch box, of little use. Nor has Mr Gaitskell developed 
into an effective successor to Sir Stafford Cripps. The loyalty 
to Mr Attlee among the less articulate members of the party. 
remains deep, but many are apparently now reluctant to 
vote against Mr Bevan. The significance of this is not that 
Mr Attlee is in danger of being ousted from the party leader- 
ship before he chooses to retire. But it does mean that if 
Mr Bevan can damage the prestige of Mr Attlee, and therefore 
of his supporters, his path to the leadership within perhaps a 
few years looks to be greatly shortened. The path, though 
short, may well be too steep for him, but by every sign he 
is now set on it with all his vehemence and ruthlessness. 


of * +” 
The Bevan Party 


Mr Bevan’s friends have already established for them- 
selves in, Parliament many of the rights, and are employing 
many of the tactics, of a . It would be an understate- 
ment to call them a fourth party. The:small band of Liberals 
show—Mr Grimond apart—little Parliamentary vigour, and 
the Bevanites have almost elbowed them out of the way to 
become the real third party. They can intervene swiftly in 
every controversy thanks to Mr Bevan’s right, as a Privy 
Councillor, to be called in debate. They obviously select 
their spokesmen for each major occasion, and lacking whips 
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they still have enough group discipline to attend party meet- 
ings in solid numbers and to co-ordinate their activities in 
other ways. 

All this is the result, it is true, not of Mr Bevan’s skill 
but of the front bench’s fumbling. But the organised 
development of Bevanism has got to a point at which the 
Transport House steamroller cannot be relied on to flatten 
it. Is the majority of the Labour party honest enough to 
see that a split is still a split if it takes the form imperium in 
wmperio 2? If that were recognised, the loyalists would no 
doubt be sufficiently shocked to move vigorously to Mr 
Attlee’s defence. If it is not recognised, Mr Bevan may add 
a great deal to his influence even if he fails eventually. 


* * * 


Wages and Subsidies 


On Monday the House of Commons turned to the 
debate on the cost of’ living put off from last week. It con- 
tributed little to public enlightenment and less to the reputa- 
tions of those who took part. Mr Shinwell and other Labour 
speakers apparently had two aims. One, natural enough, 
was to pin as much blame as possible for higher prices on 
to the Government. The other, which approached a new 
peak in irresponsibility, seemed to be to exaggerate the extent 
of the rise in prices and to give every possible encourage- 
ment to large and universal claims for higher wages. 


The Government spokesmen, on their side, were mainly 
occupied in saying “ you were worse than us” and “ you 
started a lot of what the consumer has suffered since last 
October.” There is justification for both points, but they 
hardly help to stop the spiral of rising wages and prices with 
which the economy is threatened in 1952. Nor is it an 
answer to the unions’ claims to say that, if wages are stabic, 
manufactured goods will get no dearer than they are, while 
food prices will not be raised farther until family allowances 
are increased in the autumn. Until then, expenditure on 
food subsidies will remain well above the annual rate of 
£250 million that Mr Butler laid down in March; an 
estimate of £310 million for their cost in this financial year 





More Divorce Petitions 


In 1951 nearly a third more people than in 1950 filed petitions 
for dissolution of marriage. Husbands were the chief petitioners 
when divorce was at its peak just after the war; now, as before 
the war, wives put in more petitions, and last year they filed nearly 
three-fifths of the total. 
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has now been made public. The Budget speech was obscure 
on this point, and it is not clear whether any more of Mr 
Butler’s intended surplus has been whittled away by the 
postponement of further ificreases in food prices. 

The hard political fact is that when the Government has 
reduced the food subsidies, however gently, the trade unions 


certainly will not agree to any deliberate arrangement for 


keeping wages stable. But it is nonsense for Labour speakers 
to identify this as a cause, rather than an excuse or at most 
an aggravation, for heavy wage claims. The attitude of the 
unions and of the Labour party makes it impossible to think 
that there would have been wage restraint if the subsidies 
had been kept at £410 million. Even Mr Gaitskell, in his 
rather unhappy speech on the third reading of the Finance 
Bill last week, went out of his way to undermine appeals 
for restraint by pointing out that many Tories attacked 
restraint when Labour preached it. The Government 1s 
certainly right to cut the subsidies rather than pay the black- 
mail—and inflationary—price that would have been exacted 
for voluntary, and temporary, stability in wages. But it 
would be better still to have an economic policy tough enough 
to put any widespread payment of higher wages beyond the 
means of industry. 


* * * 
Bad Omens in Egypt 


To the consternation of many honest men inside and 
outside Egypt, Hilaly Pasha’s government fell last weekend. 
It is succeeded by a team led by Sirry Pasha. The immediate 
cause of its fall had to do with its fight against corruption. 
That the new ministry will not continue this is virtually 
guaranteed by the presence of at least one member of the 
new cabinet, ‘ 

Hilaly’s chief trouble was that, though many educated 
middleclass Egyptians respected the way in which he was 
attempting to restore public order and financial morality out 
of the wreckage left by the Wafd, he had no support in 
two important quarters. The Palace did not like him: some 
of its inmates, such as Karim Tabet Pasha (the new Minister 
of State for Palace Affairs) hated and feared his intentions. 
"Worse still, he had no following among the political parties. 
zt was in his nature to work slowly, as he liked to use 
orthodox channels. Therefore he had nothing to show for 
the long hours he had spent on the aspects of policy to which 
he attached importance—the ‘arrangements with Britain for 
evacuating the canal zone, the talks with the Sudanese, elec- 
toral reform prior to elections in the autumn, his intended 
investigation into the corruption of the last few years. When 
the people into whose affairs he was about to inquire sought 
to push him over, there was no one te speak up for him and 
little to show for his pains. 

The British might have done better to make over the 
Canal Zone the kind of gesture that would have given 
evidence that he had done well ; they need not have waited 
upon the outcome of the Sudanese talks to give him a helping 
hand. But it is doubtful whether he would, even so, have 
had the stamina to withstand the persecution to which he 
was being subjected both by the Wafd and by members of 
the Palace entourage. The alarming conclusion to be 
drawn from the week’s events is that the ruling class in 
Egypt has not the will to support a man of principle. 


* * * 
Pacific Defence Council 


The first meeting of the new Pacific Deferice Council 
has now been arranged to take place in Honolulu, the cross- 
roads of the Pacific, during the first week of August. Mr 
Acheson ‘will fly there to meet the Ministers for External 
Affairs of Australia and New Zealand. Their decision to 
consult,marks the beginning of what the Menzies Govern- 
ment in Australia hopes may become a new period of political 


. asd military association between the free nations of the 


Pacific. 


~~: 
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It is still a very far cry from the comparatively 1 It Norti: 
Atlantic Treaty isation to the embryonic Pacific 
ic te: seas pie ee NE a dl ae 
ific projects for a Pacific pact 1 occe- 
been aired during the past three years. It is th 
product of the American security to Australi 
and New Zealand which came into last April, at th: 
same time as the Japanese Peace Treaty, At~ t it 


includes only these me governments ; but this is the oa 
regional organisation of any importance to emerge in th: 
Pacific ae an while its structure has still to be decided 
one of its tasks may eventually be to pave the way for « 
full Pacific pacte At present such a pact is out of th 
question, since it would only invite a Communist drive o: 
any country not a member, and there is no prospect o! 
including countries such as Indonesia and Burma. 

In the Pacific there is an even greater difference betweer 
the stature of the United States and that of othe: 
countries than there is in the Atlantic region. During th 
past few years this has led to a monopolylogue by Washing- 
ton, not necessarily any more welcome to American states- 
men than to those of other countries. Two of the main 
tasks of the Pacific Defence Council will therefore be to 
determine how best to direct American strength into those 
channels best suited to the interests of the area as a whole. 
and to establish, if i a working relationship between 
any Pacific and Atlantic defente i liaison 
with the Standing Group of Nato. For t tasks, which 
raise very wide issues both for the United States and for 
the Commonwealth, the Council is expected to setup a 
permanent political committee and a strategic planning board, 
probably in Wa¢hington, together with a subsidiary military 
headquarters somewhere in the Pacific. 

* * ' * 


A Political Authority for Europe 


M. Schuman, the French Foreign Minister, startled 
many people in London with his suggestion, made privately 
to Mr Eden last week and stated publicly on his return to 
Paris, that his government wishes to press full speed aheai 
with the political federation of Western Europe. He proposes 
that the task of planning a European political authority 
should be given to the international Assembly of the 
Schuman Pool as soon as it is set up. It is expected to be 
functioning by October. The French Government has 
pointed out that the Treaty for the European Defence Com- 
munity (EDC) assigns just this task to its own Assembly, 
but that the Treaty is not likely to be ratified for some time. 
On the other hand, the Coal and Stéel Pool has already been 
approved by the parliaments of its six nation members, and 
the French would therefore like simply to transfer this crucial 
act of policy from EDC to the Pool. 

Behind the French initiative is an understandable concern 
to avoid delay in building a political structure for Western 
Europe. A new note of urgency, however, suggests that 
there are further reasons, among them the hope of winning 
parliamentary support for the defence community when the 
treaty establishing it ultimately comes up for ratification 


by the French National Assembly. General De Gaulle 
has repeatedly condemned this treaty on the s 
that to create a European Army without ishing 


a parallel international political authority is nonsensical, 
and would enable a new Wehrmacht to dominate 
Western Europe. French Socialists have spoken in much the 
same vein. Among members of the French Cabinet there is 
probably growing sympathy for this view and a fear that, 


without strong controls, the Germans could dra 
France uae beak tar es eee territories. a 

There had been no previous inkling in London of radical 
alteration in the timetable for unification. It was 


assumed that the French, with the Schuman Pool ratified. 
would concentrate on making a success of this experiment in 


i 


‘Partial economic integration and would next proceed to create 
the EDC ; only then would they seat ad sol seriously about 


= a a 
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a European political authority. It is very probable that the 
new proposal of the French Government will tly ease 
the path of EDC through the French Assembly. In so far as 
it does, it is bound to be regarded sympathetically by the 
British. They want urgently the German military contribu- 
, to Atlantic defence (the prospects of which are discussed 

» an article on page 28). Britain has, of course, no intention 
ol becoming a seventh member of the six-nation group ; but 
the policy of associating itself as an observer with European 
‘tures in integration will certainly be maintained, and 

..y even be extended to the new enterprise, if it is accepted 

b. the other five participants. 


* * * 


The Civil List 
A new reign involves a new Civil List. For many reigns 
past, the monarch has surrendered to the Exchequer the 
hereditary revenues of the Crown and has received back from 
Parliament an annual grant fixed at the beginning of the reign 
for its entire duration. This is a delicate matter, handled by 
that favourite device of the British constitution for handlirg 
Jelicate matters, a Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons. This time, though the Select Committee was not 
unanimous, there appears to have been little difference over 
the sums to be paid, The total is to be £475,000 a year. 
This is £65,000 more than King George VI received ; but 
, virtually the samé as was voted to Edward VII and 
George V, although fhe value of money is now barely a third 
of what it was then. Clearly there will be little scope for 
extravagance, at least in the royal connotation of the word. 
[t was over the definition of the word that the most serious 
difference of opinion in the Committee arose. Mr Attlee, 
with the support of his Labour colleagues, wished to add a 
rider calling for “less formality at the Court.” This was 
resisted by the government representatives. But many people 
will think that Mr Attlee was right. Modern taste draws a 
distinction between the services that the Crown performs for 
and in the sight of the whole people ; no abatement in these 
would be popular—indeed, it might even be argued that the 
Queen is not being given enough money to maintain the 
proper splendour of public ceremonial. But there are also 
functions that the monarch performs behind closed doors for 
the benefit of a very restricted circle of those who choose to 
regard themselves as Society and from which the ordinary 
taxpayer is completed excluded. It is these that might well be 
curtailed—though the saving would be less in money than in 
the strain on the Queen’s ability to endure tedium cheerfully. 
Mr Attlee was surely right on another point. To try to 
fix the amount of the Civil List for the whole of a reign which, 
in all human probability, will be a very long one is foolish, 
especially in a century when the value of money is so 
mercurial, The arrangements proposed by the Select Com- 
mittee make a gesture towards this uncertainty by providing 
a contingencies fund of £95,000 a year. But this sum is 
quite arbitrary and may prove to be utterly inadequate. To 
review the total too often would expose the Crown to frequent 
parliamentary debates, which no one ought to desire—this 
is the objection to the proposal to transfer much of the 
expenditure that now falls on the Queen to departmental 
votes, which can be re-examined every year. Mr. Attlee’s 
suggestion was for a review every ten years, which would have 
been a sensible compromise. The majority preferred to 
assume that Queen Elizabeth will have a power to command 
he movement of economic waves that was denied to her 
redecessor King Canute. 


* *& * 


ot 
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Irish Government Survives 


For the last few weeks Mr-de Valera’s Government in 
the Irish has lived in the shadow of three impend- 
ing by-elections. It was generally thought that the chances 


me apes 


. it 
of its candidates had been ruined by a budget in which 
taxation was abruptly increased and the food subsidies 
removed. A defeat in all three constituencies, followed by 
a forced dissolution and the return of the inter-party govern- 
ment to power, seemed quite likely. As things turned out, 
Fianna Fail and Fine Gael exchanged seats and the third 
was held by Fianna Fail. Mr de Valera thus maintains his 
precarious parliamentary majority. He has also—what is a 
good. deal more important and perhaps contains a lesson for 
the British Labour party—inflicted a severe blow on the 
growing confidence of the opposition. No doubt the Govern- 
ment was in a happier position in these three constituencies 
than it would be in a general election. Also, the removal of 
the food subsidies does not become effective until this week- 
end. The fact remains that Mr de Valera has held seats 
that the opposition was confident of winning. 


The talk of a dissolution has died away—but not, perhaps, 
for long. The problems of budgetary stability are growing 
increasingly serious and sooner or later the Government must 
turn and face them. It is already plain that economy in 
expenditure is a recipe that the government will force on 
the public but will refuse to use for itself. Expenditure 
“ above the‘line ” has greatly increased. The cost of the pro- 
gramme of capital investment, even so far as it has been 
disclosed, seems wildly out of proportion to the amount that 
might be borrowed from the public. By the autumn, these 
problems will be plain to all. It does not appear that the 
Opposition, on its side, has used its time to formulate an 
economic policy that accepts the fact that there is no more 
Marshall Aid and that the economic temperature has fallen. 
Its leaders’ speeches at the by-elections consisted chiefly of 
promises to remove the increases in taxation and to restore 
the subsidies. They are possibly lucky that the electors 
were not impressed and did not return them to power to 
fulfil their promises. 
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Federation Debates 


The plan for Central African federation has reached @ 
further stage with the appointment of a commission to 
consider in detail the organisation of the federal public 
service. There are to be two other special commissions: 
a fiscal commission to estimate the effect of federation on the 
public expenditure of the whole area and the cost of federal 
services ; and a judicial commission to consider the constitu- 
tion and jurisdiction of the federal Supreme Court. When 
these three commissions have reported, a new—and final— 
conference on federation will be held. 


In the meantime, debates have taken place in the United 
Kingdom and Southern Rhodesian. Parliaments, and the 
difference of emphasis between the two governments is 
significant. In the.House of Lords, Lord Salisbury empha- 
sised the safeguards for Africans. In Salisbury, Sir Godfrey 
Huggins devoted most of his speech to explaining the 
advantages of federation for Southern Rhodesia. In doing 
so he appeared to belittle the safeguards on which Lord 
Salisbury laid such stress. But Sir Godfrey Huggins 1s 
having almost as hard a task in persuading his countrymen 
that they have nothing to lose by federation as the British 
Government has with the Africans of the protectorates. The 
opposition party in the Southern Rhodesian Parliament is 
niaking capital out of the alleged reversion to Colonial Office 
control. Sir Godfrey consequently emphasised that it would 
be the Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations to 
whom disputed legislation would be referred, whereas the 
White Paper was careful to leave the identity of the Secretary 
of State open. He also emphasised that federation, as at 
present outlined, was not the last stage in Southern 
Rhodesia’s emancipation, a hint which will not escape critics 
of federation in this country, who say that once a demand 
for dominion status is pressed by the federal government, ‘it 
will be hard to refuse. 


If Southern Rhodesian Europeans can be persuaded that 
they have everything to gain and little to lose by federation, 
are the Africans to rely only on promises that they have 
nothing to lose? The British Government's difficulty is 
that it seems unable to offer them any attraction other than 
vague promises of economic betterment, whereas they are 
still confronted with an economic colour bar maintained by 
some of the people who are most in favour of federation. 
In these circumstances, it is grossly misleading to say that 
African opposition is solely caused by agitators. 


* * * 


Koreans in Japan 


The recent Communist riots in Japan, when acid was 
thrown at an American general in his car, have called atten- 
tion to an aspect of the Korean question which tends to be 
overlooked: the existence of a large Korean community 
within Japan. The bulk of the rioters in this and other similar 
outbreaks belonged to the Korean community, which pro- 
vides the Japanese Communist party with its most militant 
and violent followers. Nearly all the Koreans in Japan, num- 
bering several hundred thousand, came there as unskilled 
labourers at a time when Korea was under Japanese 
sovereignty, and particularly in the period of Japan’s 
economic expansion based on armaments and the industriali- 
sation of Manchuria. Since Korea has become a separate 
State (or states), the immigrants have become aliens, and 
with Japan’s restricted postwar industry and ever-growing 
population they have beceme a superfluous and unwanted 
element in the economy. 


A few returned to Korea after Japan’s surrender in 1945, 
but the majority preferred to remain, partly because city life 
offered attractions not to be found in their own country and 
partly because their position as a “liberated” people gave 
them a privileged status in the early days of the Allied occu- 
pation, The Japanese police no longer dared to touch them, 
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however provocative their behaviour ; 
by the Communists and made full use 


ven them to demonstrate their antipathy towards Korea’s 
Gans masters. With the conclusion of the peace treaty, the 


were organised 
the opportunity 


question of repatriating this hostile alien element has 
naturally been raised. United States has an interest in 
the matter, for the Korean Communists aré out to make 
trouble for the American garrisons no less than for the 
Japanese Government. 


There does not appear to be any good reason why a 
national state should be compelled to retain within its borders 
a body of immigrants who have no valid claim to its citizen- 
ship and are continually fomenting disorder. Repatriation, 
on the other hand, would be difficult. On the assumption 
that Korea will continue to be divided between a Communist 
North and a non-Communist South, Koreans in Japan might 
be allowed to choose to which half of their country they 
would be repatriated ; but either North or South Korea or 
both might refuse to receive the migrants who thus opted. 
The Communist Koreans might be expected to opt for going 
to North Korea, but they would no doubt be more useful 
politically to the cause of Communism if they went to South 
Korea (or stayed in Japan); the South Koreans, on their 
side, would no doubt refuse to accept repatriates from Japan 
without being sure that they were not Communists. This is 
one of the questions which will have to be considered when 
the time comes to negotiate a political settlement in Korea ; 
certainly the present situation in Japan cannot be left as it is. 


* * * 


More Coal for Europe 


Western Europe’s plan to increase total production by 
25 per cent over the next five years has had at least one 
important effect. It has made the coal-producing countries 
take immediate steps to increase their output. When the 
general plan announced last September was broken down into 
detail it was found that it would involve large imports of 


CoAL PRODUCTION IN WESTERN EUROPE 
(In million metric tons) 


| 1937 | 1946 | 1950 | 1951 














Country | 1952* | 1953¢ 

tee ce 
Se oe | 244-2) 193-0 | 219-80 | 226-42 
W. Germany .. | 137-0] “55-0 | 110-75 | 118-93 
France ....... | 45:1} 48-8} 52-00! 54-40 
Belgium ...... | 29-8| 22-8) 27-40! 29-67 
Netherlands... | 14-3 83 | 12:24 12-42 
ade cc icc ou | 13-4 | 7-9 15:00 16-26 
Others ....... | 44) 62! 4-90! 5-20 
TOGA: ioe ks | 442 


| 488-2 | 341-0 | 442-09 | 463-30 














Output PER MansnirtT (UNDERGROUND) 
(In metric tons) 
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Country | 1937 | 1946 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952* | 1953* 
| 
j | | | | 
MRS. Svs | 1-534| 1-403 | 1-612 1-680 
Pisines | 2-002 | 1-108} 1-398 1-550 
France ....... | 1-236 | 0-927 | 1-197 1-450 
icc: 1-139 | 0-816 | 1-014 1-110 
Netherlands... | 2-530| 1-586 | 1-754 1-750 
treks 1-465 | 1-140 | 1-501 1-750 
i 


®* Forecast. 
Source : Organisation for European Economic Co-operation. 





American coal even after 1956 unless exceptional measures 
were immediately taken to increase Europe’s coal production. 
The Committee of Ministers that was set up to organise the 
new output drive is now confident that coal production at 
the end of 1953 will be running at a level some 36 million 
metric tons larger than in 1951, or 10 million tons more than 
was first envisaged. If this trend is maintained, the com- 
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Beer costs quite a bit. But it would cost even more if it 
weren’t for refrigeration! 

For beer needs yeast to ferment it. And luckily the 
brewer can use the same yeast again and again — if the 


° . 
hi he iy m il ? a D yeast works only when it has work to do. So he keeps 
but for his yeast inactive between-times by storing it in a chill 






room at 36-40°F. Refrigeration solves the brewer's 
problem. And plenty of other people’s problems too! 





If you've a cooling problem, consult 


FRIGIDAIRE 


Regd. Trademark 


the experts in refrigeration: 
commercial, industrial, medical and household 


: A FRIGIDAIRE DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS LTD 
Cine rmreErs the cost of motoring! Stag Lane, Kingsbury, London, N.W.9. Telephone : COLindale 654! 
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AN IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


to smokers of good cigars 


ARAS cigars, rolled in Jamaica in the finest 

Havana leaf by Por~Larranaga, will soon be 
reynamed Larra cigars. This is being done to avoid 
confusion with the name of a certain manufacturer 
of pipe tobacco. The Larre is truly a most excellent 
cigar. It could hardly be otherwise, for it is a piece 
of craftsmanship in the Por Larranaga tradition. 


LARRA CIGARS by 
POR LARRANAGA 


Makers of fine cigars for over 100 years 





Are you pressed fer time? .c-« 


Fly Swissair. It’s quicker. London to 
Zurich in just over two hours; to Rome 
in three, to Frankfurt or Copenhagen 

or Cairo or Tel Aviv or New Yorkin jf, ) 
good timesandontime. Butonceon 4 
board you are never rushed— £4 ae / 
Swiss hospitality is too good Cs 
for that. Each journey isa 
study in comfort. Fly 
Swissair, you'll enjoy 
it so much, 












LONDON - SWITZERLAND 


SERVICES TO ZURICH, GENEVA, BASLE AND BERNE. ALSO 
‘ PLIGHTS FROM MANCHESTER TO ZURICH, 


SWITZERLAND-NEW YORK 
FROMGENEVA DIRECT, OR FROM ZURICH VIA FRANKFURT. 


Fly SwiSsSsAlR 
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E,arty wv THe 1890’s, Commander Henry Bradwardine Jackson 
— knowing nothing of the work of Marconi — first conceived 
the idea that torpedo boats might announce their approach to a 
capital ship by the use of wireless waves. In 1895, in the torpedo- 
school ship ‘Defiance’ at Devonport, he began secret experiments 
on Admiralty instructions. Before the end of the year he 

had succeeded in transmitting, from one end of the ship, 

signals of sufficient intensity to ring an electric bell in 

the receiving circuit at the other. After meeting Marconi, 

who first visited England the following summer, he went rapidly: 
ahead with the evolution of naval wireless telegraphy, making 
vital contributions to the development of world 

communications, The tempo of modern life has certainly 
quickened since 1895, when Albert E. Reed first developed the 
production of super-calendered newsprint. In the reclaimed 

straw paper mill he had acquired the previous year, his first 
machines produced but six cwt. of paper.an hour. Compare 

with this the six tons an hour reeled off the modern high-speed 
machines in the great Aylesford mills of the Reed Paper Group 
— their continually-expanding production including newsprint, 
kraft and tissue papers. For to-day the Reed Paper Group with 
its great resources and technical experience is one of the 

largest paper-making organisations in the world, 


Reed 
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mi tee thought that “exceptional imports” could be dis- 
sed with by 1954. In fact, imports of American coal 
inc) Western Europe are expected to show a sharp fall this 
ve jp—and noné is expected to be purchased in the second 
12, But this happy state of affairs has been due more to 
, Jecline in consumption than to a further increase in pro- 
duction. Before long the committee may well be confronted 
ach the tasky nét of smoothing out technical bottlenecks 
bu: of urging coumtries to increase output at a time when 
markets are dwindling. 

Britain’s coal production is expected to increase only 
modestly this year but much more sharply riext year, though 
output per manshift is forecast to show a smaller rise then. 
in Germany. and.Belgium output per manshift is expected 
to increase: More next year than this year; in France and 
the Saar it is to. increase but at a dower rate and in the 
Netherlands it is to show no change Both Britain and 
Germany are depending on a larger underground -labour 
force next year, while France hopes to reduce its number 
of underground workers, if productivity continues to rise. 


a 


But even if Britain’s output in 1953 is only. slightly larger 


than the 229 million metric tons. expected this year (and 
output is already running at a slightly higher annual rate), 
Western Europe’s total would still amount to 490 million 
tons, which would be back to its 1937 level. 


* * * 


Ordeal by Silverman 


Mr Lever’s Defamation Bill received a third reading in 
the House of Commons last Friday with a margin of time 
to spare of no more than four minutes. The opposition it 
had encountered was small in numbers but loud in voice: 
t included Mr Sidney Silverman. Nevertheless, the House 
of Lords now has ample time to pass the Bill this session. 


Friday’s debate was chiefly concerned with the clause 
widening the defence of fair comment in libel actions. The 
argument was complicated because the existing legal rules 
are complex. In substance, the advocates of the clause argue 
that a defence of fair comment should hold good provided 
that the core, or “ sting,” of the libel is proved to be based 
Under the law as it stands now, a defence of fair 
comment depends on, proving the truth of every statement 
of fact contained in the publication complained of, however 
minor Or unimportant it may be. No newspaper likes to 
ask that it should be excused from errors of fact, but the 
debated clause does not do this. What it does do is allow 
the Court—probably a jury—to say that the substance of 
an account is true and that it would be unjust to give 
damages to a man who has suffered nothing worse than the 
publication of a fair account, and, comment on, his activities. 


The Bill makes several long overdue changes in the law 
of defamation. It clear$ up the uncertainty over whether a 
broadcast is to be treated as libel or slander. It gives the 
newspaper a chance to make amends for the unintentional 
libel without rumiming the risk of having to pay heavy 
damages as well. It rationalises the defence of fair com- 
ment. It clarifies and brings up to date the classification 
of public proceedings which a newspaper may report with 
the protection of qualified privilege—that is, which it may 
report without the risk of ae tod for libel when it has 
done no more than tell the public what was actually said or 
done. It gives greater protection to the printer, who, as the 
law stands, is in the position, in effect, of guaranteeing that 
the author las not libelled anyone. And it limits the right 
ol a man to recover damages for loss of reputation where 
his reputation is not one which in fact has any pecuniary 
vue. The Bill has omissions, in the sense that many 
People would like to see this, that or the other provision 
added to it. But this is not an argument against it. It is 
reiormist in the best sense of that word, and it is to be hoped 
that no differences between Lords and Commons will handi- 
C:p it in the last furlong of its run. 


nm tact 
On tact, 


‘rights, and special welfare provisions. 
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More Police at More Pay 
The ys of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Constabulary 


paints a oomy picture of inadequate recruitment and heavy 
wastage, Senccealy among probationers, during the year 
ended last ember. Since then, the picture has been 


drastically changed ; after the pay increase of August, 1951, 
recruitment increased and the proportion of men leaving the 
police force fell by more than a half. The situation confront- 
ing police authorities has been, ever since the war, not unlike 
that which hospitals, education authorities, and the railways 
have found so intractable. Their pay was quite adequate’ to 
attract and hold workers when it was combined with con- 
siderable advantages in security of employment, pension 
But the same 
relative rates of pay have lost their pulling and holding 
power in the setting of the full employment welfare state, 
where the same advantages can be enjoyed, together with 
higher earnings, in other occupations. The 1951 pay increas¢ 
for the police seems to have restored the balance, at least for 
a time ; though the force is still short of establishment, at 
least the deficit is diminishing instead of growing. Once 
again, it has been shown that economic incentives do work 
when they are given a chance. 


No probable success in recruitment, however, is likely to 
resolve the difficulty of “preserving” (in the Inspector’s 
words) “the primary job of the police, which is preventive 
and protective.” Too much time has to be spent on, among 
other things, paper work and “the tactful exercise of 
authority in securing a reasonable compliance with the 
numerous regulations which are a feature of current condi- 
tions.” Even without the continuing crime wave (to which 
the weakening of the “ preventive and protective” role of 
the police has admittedly contributed) the proper enforce- 
ment of the “ numerous regulations ” would call not only for 
a police force well up to establishment but in all probability 
for establishment on a larger scale. 


Shorter Notes 


The Minister of Agriculture’s decision to appoint a 
departmental committee to re-examine methods of dealing 
with foot-and-mouth disease is the more welcome because 
it is belated. The slaughter policy has proved to be too 
costly to be maintained without the fullest further investiga- 
tion of alternatives. The committee will not be set up until 
after the present outbreak has abated, and there are certainly 
strong atguments against changing policies at this stage. 
But some-points are apparent. Whatever the decision about 
slaughter, there ought to be more vigorous measures to 
control: the movement of people. and of other animals in the 
neighbourhood of an infected farm. It would be worth a 
great deal of. inconvenience to. both country dwellers and — 
ramblers—and evén. some slaughter of dogs—in order to — 
check the spread of the disease more effectively than present 
policies have-done. 


* 


Professor S. H. Frankel writes to point out that his essay 
on “Some Conceptual Aspects of International Economic 
Underdeveloped Territories,” which was* commentéd on in 
The Economist of June 14th, can most réadily be obtained 
a students in this country not direct from Princeton 

niversity but by application to the Institute of Colonjal 
Studies, 10, Keble Road, Oxford. 


* 


Correction.—It is regretted that, in the second diagram on 
social service nditure on page 805 of the issue of June 
21st, the proportions of the cost borne by the insurance fund 
and local rates were reversed. The diagram should have 
shown that 11.0 per cent was raised by local rates and 20.5 
per cent by the insurance fund ; the remaining 68.5 per cent 
came from central government taxation. | 
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Letters to the Editor 


Facing the Crisis 


Sir—In conditions of full employ- 
ment labour has to be attracted into 
undermanned industries by i 
them relatively more attractive. It is 
impossible to eliminate the need for 
wage adjustments for this purpose, or to 
make them in any direction except up- 
wards ; and for the present, at any rate, 
it is impossible to revoke existing con- 
nections between wages and the cost of 
living which also give rise, directly and 
indirectly, to widespread increases in 
income. Therefore we cannot avoid 
additional money being injected into our 
economic system even when production 
is not increased. 

If the money is left there, each dose 
of it further increases inflation. If it is 
removed in the budget, as part of the 
general annual adjustment of the nation’s 
finances, the removal appears as some- 
thing the Chancellor can decide to do or 
not to do annually at his option ; 
whereas it.is really something that must 
be done whenever the occasion demands, 
on pain of continual debasement of the 
currency and of the value of past savings. 
It is quite imappropriate that an argu- 
ment should have to be sponsored afresh 
every year, by the most controversial 
figure in the whole of party politics, 
about a purely consequential action that 
is mecessary for preserving the balance 
of the nation’s accounts. No wonder that 
for several budgets past the job has 
never been more than half done. 

Moreover, the connection between the 
money injected into the economy. and 
the money removed from it becomes so 
opscure as to defeat the ordinary man’s 
vision entirely. Each section of the 
public, seeing the advantage that accrues 
to itself whenever additional new money 
is destined for its own pocket, is bluffed 
out of seeing that similar “ benefits ” for 
all sections have to be paid for by all 
sections, leaving no net result. This 
confusion, which engenders a belief 
that real income can be maintained and 
even increased by wagé increases in- 
dependently of the value of production, 
misleads people into joining in a com- 
petitive scramble for wage and _ salary 
increases and makes it impossible to 
convince them that 4 sustained national 
effort at real work is necessary if we 
are to save our standard of living from 
falling. 

There seems to be only one way of 
getting out of this situation... That is 
to link all “unreal increases of income 
in the hands of individuals and groups 
directly to the removal of the same total 
amount of money from the community 
as a whole, so that the second would on 
all occasions quickly and clearly follow 
the first. if 

There is nothing impossible about 
such a proposal. It does not differ 
fundamentally from what we try to do 
at present. Suppose that an approxi- 
mate figure for the total “unreal” 
increase in personal incomes were pub- 
lished at (say) quarterly. intervals— 
surely not an impossible task with the 
statistical material now available— 


together with a short note of the main 
factors contributing to it, and that this 
amount of money were collected from 
the community in general and sterilised 
as soon as practicable thereafter. We 
should then for the first time be com- 
pelled to realise the impossibility of im- 
proving or maintaining the standards 
of the whole community merely by 
adding to its money supply, and it 
would at last be possible for the rights 
and wrongs of wage claims to be judged 
by the community against a knowledge 
of their cost. The fact that increases 
would be currently and obviously paid 


for would in itself discourage unwarrant-. 


able claims. 

Anyone who is watching the signs of 
the times must agree that there can be 
no certainty that Great Britain’s present 
standard of living can always be main- 
tained in future. At present we have 
no means of accepting a fall, if one is 
necessary. This omission only guar- 
antees us ultimate disaster, in place of 
probable early discomfort.. In face of 
the irresistible force of outside circum- 
stances it would be merely futile for our 
monetary system to be prepared to turn 
out more and more money in an attempt 
to prove that our standard of living is 
an immovable body, that can never be 
pushed back. But that is just the way 
in which it tries to behave at present. 

The right approach to the problem 
is surely to try to see what must be done 
and to make sure that there is no funda- 
mental impossibility about doing it. 
Detailed ways and means, and the pos- 
sible objections to them, must be seen 
against a thoroughly understood back- 
ground of necessities—and then it is 
always possible to find a way through 
or round the difficulties—Yours faith- 
fully, =. ©. M. MEARES 

Guildford. 


Federation Moves On 


Sir,—You conclude your article on 
Central African federation with a ques- 
tion which I hope you. will allow me to 
answer: “ Why is federation considered 
essential and not merely desirable ” ? 
Federation is urgently needed first to 
provide the wider framework of political 
security required to encourage capital 
investment and quicker development of 
natural resources ; secondly federation is 
needed to form a strong pro-British bloc 
of territories capable of withstanding the 
northward. expansion of the illiberal 
racial policy of apartheid and thus to 
safeguard both black and white interests 
in the region. 

With federation it is a question of 
now or never. ‘To postpone the scheme 
of closer union now would discredit 
United Kingdom leadership in the eyes 
of Rhodesians and deprive her of moral 
authority. Far more dangerous, failure 
to act now would also discredit, if not 
overthrow, those liberal Central African 
leaders who have identified themselves 
with the cause of federation and pi - 
ship between the races. Their fall would 


open the way for their 


opponents to import the racialist policies 


extremist — 


of the south. There is therefore n> 
alternative to federation now, exce;: 
economic s tion and racial strife. 
Yours faithfully, J. H. Warrace 
United Central Africa Association, 
London, S.W.1 


*x 

Sir,—In emphasising the opposition by 
Africaas to last year’s federation pro- 
posals and in making scant and only 
indirect reference to the attitude of the 
Europeans in Central Africa, your article 
ignores two facts. First, since the officers 
of the Provincial Administration were no: 
allowed to propound but only to explain 
the proposals (and it is to these officers 
that the African turns for advice) the 
field was left clear to opponents of the 
scheme, African and European alike, who 
wished to condemn it. Such African 
opposition as has been evinced has un- 
doubtedly been coloured by this. 
Secondly, the interests of the Europeans 
in Central Africa must be safeguarded a; 
well as those of the Africans. It is as 
important to allay the European fear of 
being swamped by a majority with lower 
living standards as to allay the African 
fear of being debarred from progress by 
a minority with higher living standards. 
-_ Federation is necessary because it pro- 
Vides the only effective way to partner- 
ship between the races, and on racial 
partnership depends the future prosperity 
of Central Africa.—Yours faithfully, 

J. P. McDonacu 
London, S:W.19 


The Soviet Press 


Sir,—The article in The Economist of 
June i gives a correct and vivid pic- 
ture the Soviet press. ere are, 
however, two 


according to the census of 1897, 27 per 

cent of those ten years of age and over 

were literate. The estimates of literacy 

given by Soviet authorities for 1914 are 
in the region of 40 per cent. 

Secondly, it would be interesting to 
s for the i 


know the basi: assertion that “ for 
some time to come the mass of Soviet 
readers proba continue to 
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Books and Publications 


Seventeenth Century Tourists 


(nglish Travellers Abroad, 1604-1667. 
479 pages, 305. 


Today, when the movements of Eng- 
lish travellers are so restricted, Mr 
Stoye’s book arouses immediate nos- 
calgia, Yet im the seventeenth century, 
1s now, western Europe was divided by 
rival creeds and lay in the shadow 

war. English travellers slipped 
cautiously and warily behind the curtain 
of the Counter-Reformation, and in 
Italy they faced the risks of physical 
imprisonment or spiritual seduction. 
Fortunately there were the deviationist 
states Of France and Venice. In France, 
not only was the government friendly 
but English travellers could make active 
contacts with the resistance movement 
of the Huguenots, whose towns and 
castles on the Loire became a popular 
tourist centre. In Venice, anti-papalism 
and the presence of an English ambas- 
sador eased the lot of the traveller. In 
spite of wars and ideological perils a 
foreign tour became) in the first half of 
the seventeenth century, a recognised 
feature in the education of Englishmen. 

Mr Stoye is able to show that the 
formal pattern of the Grand Tour is 
already discernible in the reign of 
Charles I. He is concerned not only 
with tracing the emergence of this pat- 
tern but also with showing how a study 
of English travellers can be made to 
reflect light on to the working of patron- 
age in English society and politics. 
Complete with tutor and household the 
young English aristocrat with political 
ambitions crossed France to Italy in 
elaborate state to acquire knowledge and 
sophistication. For many tutors this 
connection with a great family provided 
an entry into the world of office and 
influence. Mr Stoye’s work throws 
much light on the origins of the diplo- 
matic service of the Stuarts, and he has 
skilfully uncovered the tracks of many 
minor Officials who have hitherto been 
isolated names, 


The stream of travel broadened as 
the century progressed, and with it the 
influence of western Europe on English 
culture. Mr Stoye has brought together 
much valuable and interesting informa- 
tion on the debt owed by English archi- 
tecture to the notebooks compiled and 
the books and prints bought abroad ; on 
how agents and ambassadors acquired 
paintings for patrons and friends ; and 
yn the admiration excited by Italian 
music. But his treatment of the intel- 
lectual and cultural consequences of 
English travel is the least satisfactory 
part of the book. In seeking to relate 
iis study to the present concern with 
patronage as the governing principle of 
English seventeenth century society, he 
has become needlessly absorbed in the 
careers of the lesser men. This deflec- 
tion of interest leads him to devote a 
whole chapter to the unrevealing career 
of William Aylesbury, tutor to the 
second Duke of Buckingham. As against 
this there are but a few scattered refer- 


By John Walter Stoye. Jonathan Cape. 


ences to Hobbes, a much travelled 
tutor and refugee, and only a brief, mis- 
leading mention of Robert Boyle. Mr 
Stoye has scanned Boyle’s account of his 
Italian tour in vain for any evidence 
that scientific discussion there first 
stimulated, his enthusiasm, and quotes 
Aubrey to suggest that he was chiefly 
impressed by the architectural sights of 
Rome. But Boyle was only fifteen at 
the time ; and his own account records 
that he spent much time at Florence in 
reading “ the new paradoxes of the great 
star-gazer Galileo.” 

In stressing the confused medley of 
impression and trinkets brought back by 
the majority of travellers Mr Stoye has 
obscured the impetus and direction 
given by travel to the main currents of 
English thought, particularly in science 
and mathematics. If he could have 
defined his inquiries more clearly he 
would have contributed more to our 
understanding of England’s great debt 
to its travellers at a peculiarly formative 
period ; and he would not have had to 
resort to the pedagogic trick of ending 
overcrowded chapters by tabulated sum- 
maries of their points. Nevertheless he 
has written a learned book on a good 
subject, humane and vivacious in its 
treatment. 


Prisons and Prisoners 
The English Prison and Borstal Systems. 
By Lionel W. Fox. Routledge and Kegan 


Paul 479 pages. 305. 


Some twenty years ago Mr Fox wrote 
a very good book on English prisons, 
and now from his proud eminence as 
Chairman of the Prison Commissioners 
he has written another one. Much of it 
will be used rather as a work of refer- 
ence than as fireside reading ; but there 
is a good deal in it for the general 
reader, and one must hope that it will 
reach a wide public. 

The first part of the book is devoted 
to. the history of imprisonment and 
several pages of it to the abstract justi- 
fication of- punishment, which used so 
much to exercise the mind of Arch- 
bishop Temple but.is surely the most 
sterile of all human debates. Punish- 
ment is a branch of administration not 
of metaphysics; and if no one ever 
wrote another sentence about punish- 
ment in the abstract the world would 
lose nothing by the change. But the 
history of punishment is very important, 
and Mr Fox deals with it in an excel- 
lent summary—through John Howard, 
Elizabeth Fry, Romilly, Buxton, 
Ruggies-Brise and Alexander Paterson 
to the Criminal Justice Act of 1948, 
Indeed, the most original part of the 
book—and the part that will be studied 
most carefully—is the chapter on per- 
sistent offenders, which is concerned 
mainly with preventive detention and 


ree training as catered for by the 
ct. 

Preventive detention has been part of 
the prison machinery for a number of 
years and the 1948 Act only altered its 
status. But corrective training is a new 
piece of equipment which the Act 
brought in for the first time; and the 
success of the Act will be judged largely 
by the working of this device. When a 
prisoner is convicted (for a third time) 
of a serious offence, he may be sentenced 
to corrective training for not less than 
two and not more than four years, with 
the idea that he shall receive special 
education to fit him for a new start in 
life. He will be taken first to Reading 
gaol where he will be watched and in 
due course despatched to an appropriate 
place for passing the rest of his sentence. 
If he is suitable he will go to an open 
regional training prison ; if less promis- 
ing, to a closed one; if not promising 
at all, to a corrective training prison, 
which too often differs very little from 
the ordinary gaol, and is sometimes 
actually one or two wings of a place like 
Wormwood Scrubs. In 1951 out of 
2,129 men under corrective training 
only 367 were in the regional training 
prisons—a somewhat depressing figure. 

For the scheme to work well two 
conditions are necessary: (1) there must 
be adequate prison accommodation of 
the right kind, and (2) the courts must 





republican 
or democrat? 


If you are one who will be 
following the U.S. Presidential 
Conventions beginning July 7, 
TIME Magazine offers you a 
free booklet which should make 
the American political ‘system 
easier to understand — and the 
Presidential contest more fun to 
keep up with. This Convention 
guide tells you, in 24.pages, the 
history, highlights and high- 
jinks of past conventions . 
gives you the ground rules, 
procedures and personalities of 
the 1952 conventions, 


Send a postcard to TIME-LIFE 
International (E), 4 Dean St, 
W.1., and we'll be glad to 
forward you the booklet. 
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use the punishment intelligently. Un- 
happily neither condition has so far 
been achieved. ‘There is a shortage of 
the right kind of accommodation and 
the courts have been too wholesale in 
their employment of the new weapon. 
It is believed that one court actually sent 
to corrective training a man who cele- 
brated his seventieth birthday while he 
was in prison serving the sentence. Pic- 
ture the unhappy Governor—expecting 
a spring chicken and given a very old 
boiling fowl. What did the court think 
he could do with the man ? 


Anglo-Irish Finances 


Ireland: Finances of Partition. By 


Labras O’Nualainn. Clonmore and Reynolds, 
Dublin. 


196 pages, 18s, 


Mr. O’Nualainn’s dislike of partition 
has led him to the positive achievement 
of investigating the complicated financial 
relationship between Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland. His survey is well 
and thoreughly done. Certainly, there 
are some slips in political history and 
no particular good is served by some 
uncomplimentary references to the 
majority in the north. But when he 
forgets his politics, the author’s survey 
seems complete within the limits hinted 
at when he says that “many private 
understandings and agreements exist 
between members of the two govern- 
ments which have a vital bearing on the 
subject and yet remain unpublished and 
unknown... .” 

The conclusion reached regarding the 
extent of the imperial contribution made 
by Northern Ireland is that, over the 
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period 1921-50, its true total was £81} 
million or an average of under £3 million 
a year. Moreover, it is argued, this sum 
obscures the fact that there has been no 
true imperial contribution except during 
the boom years of wartimie, This con- 
clusion will no doubt be disputed ; ever 
since the Union, discussion of Anglo- 
Irish financial relations has turned on 
questions of what are to be regarded as 
purely Irish services, but the autlior’s 
case seems well argued. There is a 
delightful quotation from Philip Snow- 
den in the 1920s to -the effect that “ Sir 
James Craig has hardly been off the 
doormat of the Treasury for rwenty-four 
hours during the last four years, begging 
for money from the British Exchequer.” 

More power to him, will be the in- 
stinctive reaction on both sides of the 
border. But the more interesting impli- 
cations of the quotation, as of the book 
as a whole, are those that are not imme- 
diately controversial. Equal social ser- 
vices with Britain entail equal taxation 
with Britain, and it is hard to. believe 
that the present weight and scope of 
taxation’ does not inflict dispropor- 
tionate hardship on industry and trade 
in Northern Ireland. There seems a 
true clash of interest here which Mr 
O’Nualainn might well examine in fuller 
detail. In the meantime, he has thrown 
a great deal of light on an exceptionally 
complicated subject. 


Documents on the 
Constitution 


The Law and Working of the Consti- 
tution: Documents, 1660-1914. By 
W. C. Costin and J. Steven Watson, 
Adam and Charles Black, Vol. 1, 1660- 
1783. 465 pages. 218. Vol. H, 1784- 
1914. $31 pages. 245. ; 


As the title of this work indicates, Mr 
Costin and Mr Watson have sought to 
bring together a series of texts designed 
to show the several parts of the consti- 
tution “in working order and not as a 
collection of exhibits in a museum.” 
They have been as much concerned 
with the subtle operations of the ‘under- 
standings and conventions which give 
life to the systems as with its formal 
aspects. In order to carry out this 
undertaking, they have taken their 
material from a remarkably wide variety 
of sources, many of which have not 
usually been drawn upon in works of 
this kind. Their scholarship is here 
well rewarded by a work which makes a 
distinct contribution to the study of 
constitutional history. 


Each volume is divided into four sec- 
tions. The first section includes the 
Statutes which are so many milestones 
in the development of the constitution ; 
the second is devoted to Parliamentary 
proceedings and the extracts illustrate 
particularly well how the House of 
Commons has, since 1660, understood 
its role, asserted its constitutional posi- 
tion and organised its work; the third 
section is concerned with judicial deci- 
sions which have vitally affected the 
theory and practice of the constitution. 
_It is the last section, however, which 
gives this work its particular character 
and justifies the authors’ claim to 
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originality. They have taken literally 
the observation that “the British Con- 
stitution is not written. down in book: 
but is flexible in the sense of being 
found in the minds and practice of each 


generation.” They have, therefore 
selected a wide variety of texts from 
letters, speeches, bi irs 


reports, memoranda / politica! 
treatises ; here will be found the reflec- 
tions, recriminations and recommenda - 
tions of the students and practitioners 
of the constitution at different periods 
on topics such as Pere system, the 
organisation of the imet, the role of 
i imilar matters 
upon which the constitutional — texts 
throw little or no light. ’ 

The authors wisely forsook the tempta- 
tion of providing a potted historical! 
introduction to selections which span 
two and a half centuries. They have 
also, save for sothe explanatory notes to 
a number of texts, let the document: 
speak for themselves. Although this i: 
not a work for the general reader, it wil! 

be of real and lasting valuc 
to all students of constitutional history 


Bird’s-Eye View 
Elements of Indian Economics, By 


G. B, Jathar and the late S. G, Beri. 
Oxford Untversity Press. 200 pages. 8s. 6d. 


Mr Jathar’s and Mr Beri’s mos: 
admirable “ Introduction to Economics,” 
designed to introduce the young student 
to ecOmomise in general and to the 
economy of India in particular, has now 
deservedly reached its fifth edition. The 
volume under review is Part II of this 
work, and contains a brief survey of the 
economic resources, trends and problems 
of the Indian sub-continent, together 
with a summary (in Appendix I) of the 
distribution of resources between the 
Indian Union and Pakistan at the parti- 
tion in 1947. 

The main features and merits of the 
work are the admirably objective atti- 
tude adopted throughout by the authors ; 
the clear, accurate and concise method 
of selection and presentation of facts and 
figures, and of exposition in general ; the 
tolerance and sense shown in touching 
upon controversial topics; and the 
excellent maps illustrating economic fea- 
tures, which have been brought up-to- 
date and adapted to show how the situa- 
tion was affected by partition. It would 
be hard to imagine a better introduction 
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LIGHT engineering firm in the north of 
’ England had difficulty in obtaining the type 
of steel they required for the manufacture of 
can-opener blades. An alternative grade of steel 
was tried which it. was hoped would prove suit- 
able if heat-treated, but the results were not 
satisfactory. The firm consulted I.C.I. General 
Chemicals Division, who maintain a heat treat- 
ment section at Oldbury as part of their service 
to the engineering industry. 
Sample blades sent to Oldbury for examination 
were first tested for surface hardness and their 
internal structure was then examined under a 
microscope. The next step was to heat-treat un- 
hardened blades experimentally in a bath con- 
taining molten sodium cyanide. Four different 
methods of treatment were tried to enable the 
manufacturers to determine the *most suitable. 
The blades produced by one of these methods 
proved entirely satisfactory. Demonstrated at the 
firm’s works by an I.C.1. technical 
service man, this heat treatment 
process enabled the manufacturer 
to continue production and main- 
tain the quality of his products. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Challenge to Technology 


Washington, D.C. 
O President has ever appointed as many commissions 
L and committees to inquire into, atid report on, various 
yroblems as Mr Truman. And at one time some notice 
used to be taken of their findings. The Harriman Com- 
mittee got the Marshall Plan under way and the Hoover 
Commission on reorganisation of the government made any 
number of valuable recommendations, some of which have 
been put into practice, although altogether too many have 
been sabotaged by a Congress more interested in preroga- 
tives than in principles or efficiency. But in the last year 
or two a number of important reports have sunk without 
trace. The Gray Report on foreign economic policies was 
forgotten in a few days and the work of Mr Paley’s Materials 
Policy Commission has had a mixed welcome, and is also 
likely to be forgotten. 
The reason for this 
coolness towards what the 
Washington Post  cal's 
“one of the most success- 
ful attempts ever made to 
put in proper perspective 
this nation’s role in the 
world economy. and to 
show the interdependence 
of nations ” is the current 
offensive against blue- 
prints, planning and con- 
trols—except controls on 
immigration. The House 
of Representatives was 
much too interested in 
other matters to read the 
Paley Report during the 
week it came out; it was 
passing amendments to 
the Defence Production 
Act taking away from the 
Administration its power 
to do anything about materials—raw or finished—except let 
the situation rip, leaving the consumer to survive as best 
he might. 
In the full flood of this mood, the Wall Street Fournal 
commented on the report by saying that 
if the Government of the United States will attend to the 
matter ane law and order, and if it will am ie me 
stupid self out to economic > 
pensiial ‘Teft seeaeete will find ways to accommodate 
themselves to changes just as they always have when and 
where governments have left them free to do so. : 
These are hard words to come from the representative 
of an industry which has been begging its own government 
to bring pressure on the Canadian Government so that news- 
paper publishers can avoid having to accommodate. them- 
selves to the recent change in the price of newsprint. And 
it is not necessary to read the Paley Report to know that 
the timber resources of the United States have been 
“treated more as a mine product than a crop” until quite 
recently by private companies and that the improvement in 
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forest management in this century, which is considerable 
but not yet adequate, is almost entirely the result of govera- 
ment injecting “its fat, stupid self” into the problem. 


However, although it can be predicted with confidence 
that nothing at all will be done about the Paley Report at 
the moment, it will remain as a record of a valuable piece 
of research and a moderate and intelligent appraisal of the 
position over the next twenty-five years. It includes a 
number of recommendations of value to every government in 
the world. The most important are those which refer to 
the tasks and opportunities before the technologists, on whom 
the Paley Commission rightly puts the responsibility for the 
future. Although the report is nowhere alarmist, as the 
reports of some earlier committees—notably those which 
inquired into the oil resources of the United States—have 
been, it certainly warns the reader that there are some 
materials of which sup- 
plies may become em- 
barrassingly short and 
others whose rising real 
costs will interfere with 
the continued improve- 
ment in the standard of 
living. 

Technology must there- 
fore, it says, complete 
such tasks as finding a 
use for the enormous sup- 
plies of silicon which are 
available in the carth’s 
crust and finding a 
way of removing oxygen 
from the atmosphere in 
industrially useful con- 
centrations at a reasonable 
cost. It points out that 

few..of the demands 

made upon technology 

by the materials prob- 

lem. lie in any realm of 
high scientific difficulty. The realm of difficulty for tech- 
nology lies elsewhere—in costs. We can transmute lead into 
gold—at a price. . . . The all-embracing problem fo. tech- 
nology is to do the things that must be done to ensure a 
steady concentrated flow o fmaterials, rich in diversity, at 
costs that will make possible their wider and wider utilisation. 
The wonders of science are not at issue here ; what is at issue 
is the hard fact of economics. 


There is no doubt that American industry was the first 
to appreciate the value of technology and that it spends 
hundreds of millions of dollars a year on research and 
development of its products. What, however, it does not 
do—and can hardly be expected to do—is to spend money 
on the development of alternatives to materials which may 
become critically short or to take the kind of risks which 
were involved in, for instance, the production of atomic 
energy. And it is hard to see who, except the government, 
could undertake the cost of solving the problem of harnessing 
the rays of the\sun. Certainly no corporation would con- 
sider itself justified in doing so as long as it was able 
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to buy adequate supplies of the present sources of energy. 


Yet the fournal of Commerce finds something sinister in 
the commission’s statement that 

we believe in private. enterprise as the most efficacious way 
of performing industrial tasks in the United States. We 
believe in a minimum interference with its patterns but this 
does not mean we believe the minimum must be zero. 
Private enterprise itself has often asked for help or restraints 
from government ; we have thus long experienced a mixture 
of private and public influences on our economy. 


The Fournal remarks that this is the way every single planner 
in Washington argues his point. This seems a little hard on 
the unfortunate Mr Paley, who is not a planner in Wash- 
ington, but the chairman of the board of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, one of the pillars.of an industry which 
displays its pure commercial base at fifteen-minute intervals. 


But CBS, with the other broadcasting networks, has 
recently become aware tHat television is beginning to provide, 
in its small way, some of the problems of developing atomic 
energy or harnessing the sun. It is becoming too expensive 
to be carried on its commercial base. The advertiser has 
not got the money needed to support all the television 
stations which the new regulations will allow and to pay 
the production costs of the programmes. 

In other industries a way has been found for the govern- 
ment to bear part of the burden in the name of national 
defence, which is the umbrella under which all those wanting 
subsidies now shelter from the storms of the free enterprise 
system. An example of something too big for the free 
enterprise system, as it was once understood, to handie, the 
new liner, the United States, is at present on its way across 
the Atlantic to Southampton, with two-thirds of its cost 
paid by the taxpayer. Meanwhile another “ planner in 
Washington,” the Comptroller-General, continues to com- 
piain bitterly that the unfortunate taxpayer has been robbed. 
Too many people, the Republican Governor Warren said 
last week, “ believe that what is done for them by the govern- 
ment is social progress and what is done for others is 
socialism.” All these things are, in these times, no doubt 
necessary, but why is it also necessary to preserve the fiction 
that they have anything to do with the free enterprise system, 
unless, as the case of the United States suggests, the free 
enterprise system is merely becoming a system in which 
the enterprising get things free ? 


Campaign Traditions 
Up-to-Date 


Washington, D.C. 
Ir is, perhaps, because there are so many literate citizens 
in the United States who can understand what is going on— 
every year about half a million men and women emerge 
from institutions of higher learning with degrees and a larger 
percentage of American Negroes than of Englishmen get a 
university education—that American elections are so pro- 
tracted. The campaigns begin imperceptibly more - than 
twelve months before polling day and gradually gain 
momentum until the first Tuesday after the first Monday 
in November. But the most fascinating period is when, 
before and during the nominating conventions, bitter battles 
are being fought between the contenders for the presidential 
nomination within each party. The war between the parties, 
which begins when the candidates have been chosen, is 
usually dull by comparison—as dull as modern mass warfare 
is when compared with a medieval tournament or gladia- 
torial combat. During the tournament stage, a dozen or 
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more knights are galloping about sticking their lances into 
all and sundry, while their supporters are busily manufac- 
turing banners with very strange devices. 

The Onward March of Technology has helped @ good deal 
to make this struggle between personalities rting. It is 
not only that buttons reading “I Like Ike” Or “ Win With 
Taft? can now be made to glow in the dark or that inc 
magic words can be, and are, embroidered on nylon stock- 
ings. The whole of recent technological progress some- 
times seems to have been aimed at making it easier, as well 
as more expensive, to “ put over a personality.” Theodore 
Roosevelt had to use his own.lungs when he wanted to he 
heard ; his cousin Franklin could whisper into a microphone 
and the entire nation listened. General Eisenhower, as be 
discovered to his cost at Abilene, can also be seen on telc- 
vision from coast to coast as he peers at his manuscri;t. 
And any candidate can make a stirring -speech one night 
in New York and hold a press conference early next morning 
in San Francisco. There is now no rest for the unfortunate 
voter ; if he turns his back for a moment, Senator Kefauver 
is kissing his baby. 

+ 


There are, however, certain traditions which, even in this 
age, must be observed. Mr Taft observed one of them when 
he noted the reappearance, after a four-year absence, of that 
necessary ingredient of every election—the “ right-thinking 
citizen”—and made the correct use of such Citizens by 
appealing to them in support of a particularly flagrant piece 
of political chicanery, the attempt to steal Texas votes from 
General Eisenhower. 


But the Senator has failed in some respects. He has 
deserted tradition in favour of modernity by organising 
“ Belles for Bob.” This may well be no more than the 
frantic attempt of a man whom Mr Alistair Cooke described 
once, and for all time, as a “ grapefruit with glasses on” to 
prove that, like Mr James Thurber’s men, he is attractive to 
“my sort of women,” but, in a more serious aberration, the 
Senator has himself written a book called, of all things, “ A 
Foreign Policy for Americans” instead of hiring some ghost 
to produce a “campaign biography.” The campaign bio- 
graphy is one of the time-honoured methods of impressing 
the public with a candidate’s merits, though it must be 
admitted that, at the moment, none of this year’s crop is 
on the best-seller list, while “ Mr President” (the story of 
the man who is not a candidate for re-election), “ Working 
with Roosevelt” and even the second volume of “ The 
Memoirs of Herbert Hoover ” are. 


The most popular subject for biographies, campaign or 
not, this year is undoubtedly General Eisenhower, althouch 
Mr John Gunther’s “Eisenhower: the Man and the 
Symbol” is not in the campaign category. It contains the 
much-quoted passage: 

Perhaps his chief defect, both in general Presi- 

dential candidate, is lack of adinitens Mie ie tar Ss 

notes lack of depth. He has little talent for abstract thoue!it 
aoe to lack a fixed body of coherent philosophic:! 


In campaign biographies the hero never has defects and there 
is never anything lacking in him. 
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A GREAT NEW TYRE 
BUILT TO CUT 
RUNNING COSTS 


THE 


de luxe 


All-Weather Tyre by 
GOODFYEAR 





New all the way through ! 
New Carcass! New Tread! 
New Shoulders! New Side- 
walls! Tougher —Stronger 
— Steadier — Sater — The 
New de Luxe by Goodyear 
is the greatest car-tyre value 
obtainable at the Standard 
Price Level. 


fares 
f r 


it will save you money. The 
tread is thicker, tougher, wider, 
(latter, for longer mileage. The 
strong, resilient cord carcass | emsures greatest grip on all 
ombines reliable sidewall con- | susfaces and safer cornering. 
cuction with comfortable | By all standards the new de 
ding. The- smart, rugged | Luxe is the right tyre for the 
noulders protect the sidewalls. | times, at the right price, and 
Che famous diamond-tread | obtainable now at your regular 
esign, still further improved, | supplier. 


When next you buy a tyre— insist on Goodyear 


You can Tust 
GOODFYEAR 


FOR LONG LIFE AND LASTING WEAR 


- 
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DRY FLY 
SHERRY 


. 


PRODUCE OF SPAIN 


Good fare can be appreciated more after a glass of DRY 
FLY SHERRY. It is the best appetizer at cocktail time. 


20/- bottle 10/6 half-bottle 


From your Wine Merchant or : 
Findlater Mackie Todd & Co., Led. 
By Appointment Wine and Spirit Merchants to the late King George VI 


a SNES ce nN I EGR ene 





Pure Navy Cut 
of Pre-War quality 





2 OZ. AIR-TIGHT TIN 9/- 
1 OZ. FOILED PACKET 4% 
Also ready rubbed 


(Wavy Navy Cigarettes are for export only) 


GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD MANUFACTURERS AND GUARANTORS 
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Technology has also permitted other new developments 
in this field this year. The first campaign biography in 
pictures alone, “ This Is Ike,” has been published and the 
first long-playing gramophone record of a candidate’s life, 
“Tke From Abilene.” This is a particularly meritorious 
effort, produced, with orchestral effects, in the tense and 
pretentious manner which has become obligatory for all self- 
respecting broadcast drama. The narrator, a film star, 
begins with deceptive simplicity, “If you want to know a 
man, you take a look at what he does, where he lives, what 
his friends say about him,” and, when the swell of music 
has died down, continues, “ Our story begins in the small 
town of Abilene, Kansas, population 6,000. It’s a quiet 
little town today... .” 


Then he introduces the cast of characters. The first is 
the editor of the local newspaper, who “remembers back 
to 1892 when the Eisenhowers first came to Abilene and 
settled in the south side of town on the other side of the 
railroad tracks.” As proof there is a loud “moo,” which 
is described as “the actual sound of the train that runs 
in front of the Eisenhower home.” Then comes a man 
who grew up with the (General and remembers how he used 
to go round from house to house selling vegetables from a 
little cart, and 90-year-old Mr Charley Harger, who confirms 
that the General came from the right kind of home for an 
American President by asserting that his father “never 
earned more than $1,590 a year in his life.” It is some- 
thing of a surprise to hear, later in the record, the familiar 
voices of Mr Churchill and President Roosevelt—and it may 
have been a political mistake to include them—uttering adult 
praise of one who, until that point, had been “ only a farm 
boy from Kansas.” 


American Notes 

Converging on Chicago 

General Eisenhower, the man who a few months ago 
intended to wait in Paris until summoned by popular acclaim 
to be the Republican candidate for the Presidency, is now 
travelling across the United States on a Victory Special train, 
appealing for support as he goes. He will arrive in Chicago 
in time for a last-minute attempt to influence delegates in 
his favour before the Republican nominating convention 
opens on Monday. Nothing could illustrate better how far 
his campaign has failed to go-according to plan. But Senator 
Taft’s position is only slightly more satisfactory. He is 
already in Chicago, desperately trying to lay the ghost of 
“ Taft-Can’t-Win-the-Election ” that haunts him in every 
corner. He is also trying to draw a veil of respectability 


- over his henchmen’s abduction of the convention machinery, 


by frequent offers to compromise with the Eisenhower camp, 
knowing very well that he can trust his supporters to 
repudiate him 6n this point. 

The kidnappers are making sure of their captive as 
The Economist goes to press; the Republican National 
Committee is hearing the cases of the rival delegations, sup- 
porting respectively General Eisenhower and Senator Taft, 
from various states. So far, except for one delegate from 
Kansas thrown to the General, all the disputed delegates 
have been put on Mr Taft’s plate and there is no reason to 
suppose the committee will deny him the important 
Louisiana and Texas groups either. The Eisenhower sup- 
porters will certainly take the fight to the credentials com- 
mittee and on to the convention floor, and there it will be 
carried on before a nation-wide television audience. That 
audience will also have the benefit of General MacArthur’s 
keynote address on Monday, expected.to prove one of his 
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otional efforts and one that may ensure him the 
Vice-Presidential nomination if Mr Taft is chosen. The 
other set speeches will all be by the more notorious of 
Senator Taft’s supporters, including Senator McCarthy. 
General Eisenhower’s friends that the sight and 
sound of the Taft steam-roller in action will cause a popular 
revulsion that will sweep the General into the nomination. 
Senator Taft, however, trying to create the impression that 
his victorious advance is irresistible, insists that he will have 


“Unpledged Delegate” 


Herblock in the Washington Pos: 


the necessary clear majority of 604 votes on the first ballot ; 
the latest Associated Press figures give him 492 certain votes 
to General Eisenhower’s 412. Mr Taft. will not be called 
upon to substantiate his claims before Wednesday, for first 
the platform, the party’s statement of policy and principles, 
must be decided. The voting on the foreign policy plank, 
the one on. which Mr Taft and the General differ most 
widely, may provide a clear indication of their relative 
strength, in spite of Mr John Foster Dulles’s efforts to build 
a bridge on which both can stand. The struggle over the 
contested delegates will not necessarily have been decided at 
this stage, or even when voting on the nominations begins. 
Meanwhile the Taft supporters will probably be seated 
temporarily and allowed to vote. There are over 70 votes 
involved and these may well prove decisive. 


* * ~ 


Controls Squeak Through 


As the temperature soared in Washington, the House 
rebellion against controls melted away, once the Senate had 
firmly refused to take part in any midsummer madness. 
Having made its stand for freedom (and the pressure groups) 
the House was evidently not sorry, in an ion year, to 
be relieved of the ility of ending controls. Con- 
sequently, the Administration has secured a better Bill than 
seemed possible when the House voted to end virtually all 
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orice stabilisation, and Mr Truman has signed it, reluctantly, 
bur in time to prevent the mobilisation controls contained 
- the Defence Production Act from expiring last Monday. 
The astonishing burst of speed with which the differences 
between two apparently irreconcilable Bills were composed 
. conference means there is one less fence between Congress 
ad the adjournment it hopes to achieve by the end of this 
week. It wants to be able to go off to the nominating 
conventions and on to the campaign, if not with a clear 
onscience—desks are still piled high with unfinished busi- 
ness—at least without being bound to come back afterward. 


® 


One of the Administration’s consolations is che ¢limina- 
tion, in the new Act, of amendments which would have made 
impossible the continued allocation of free world supplies 
of scarce materials. Another is the defeat of a House pro- 
vision restricting imports of goods containing materials whose 
use is controlled in the United States—something the glass 
industry kad hoped would make an effective substitute for 
a tariff increase. The House succeeded, however, in pre- 
venting more than a nominal relaxation in curbs on the 
imports of cheeses, fats and oils. 


The power to allocate scarce materials was continued for 
another year. Wage and price controls in substantially 
their present form—the main exception is authority over 
fruit and vegetable prices—were given a less generous lease 
of life, only until April 30th ; the question is, in effect, 
passed to the new Congress. Rent controls die on September 
30th unless extended by local option. The power to control 
hire-pur@hase credit has gone, however, and so has that 
over housing credit, unless the number of houses started 
seems likely, on the basis of three months’ experience, to 
exceed 1,200,000 in the year. (The annual rate is now 
1,100,000 and only once, in 1950, has it been greater than 
this.) In other words, the Administration is left responsible 
for damming up the torrent, if inflation revives, but deprived 
of control over some of its important tributaries. In Mr 
Truman’s view, the Act is a “ gamble with inflation.” 


The fact that this is an election year probably helped to 


save the framework of the Wage Stabilisation Board. The 
House, despite trade union indignation, had voted to replace 
the present body, on which the trade unions, industry and 
the public are equally represented, and which is charged 
with having been unduly generous to the steel workers, by 
an all-public board. But it gave way in conference, and the 
board will continue to be constituted as it was, though its 
members must win Senate confirmation, and it loses its 
power to imtervene in industrial disputes or issue general 
orders for wage increases. 


* * * 


Break in the Steel Clouds 


The House agreed with the Senate that the President 
should use the powers he already has to deal with the steel 
strike before being given new authority to seize the steel 
plants, and in the renewed Defence Production Act Mr 
Truman is therefore requested to invoke the Taft-Hartley 
Act against the steel workers. Reluctant as he is to accede, 
he will soon have n6 alternative, for industry is being slowly 
strangled by the month-long stoppage, affecting about 87 per 
cent of the steel mills and cutting off 1,900,000 tons of steel 
cach week, and will be choking to a standstill if no settlement 
comes in the next few days. Defence as well as civilian work 
will be stopped ; tanks and trucks for the army have already 
been seriously affected. For the agreement made between 
the representatives of the companies and’the union in Wash- 
ington, that steel for military should not be held 
up, did not survive the att to work out its details in the 
steel towns. Trade unionists felt their position would be 


weakened by any resumption of output and managers: knew 
that such partial operations could only be at a loss. 


Meanwhile, however, hopes of a settlement are beginning 


to appear. It is largely because Mr Truman knows they 
would be cloudedover if he used the Taft-Hartley Act that 
he is postponing as long oo the request for an injunc- 
tion against the strike. ore the stoppage began, stocks of 
steel were substantial ; the industry did not expect to be 
working to capacity much longer and doubted if consumers 
would pay the higher prices that are considered an essential! 
part of any settlement. Now it will be next year before the 
effects of the strike cease to be felt by consumers, and as a 
result the steel companies are no longer afraid of a price rise 
—although the government price controllers are not yet ready 
to allow the $5 a ton that is wanted. The union, with its 
members also feeling the pinch, is on its side now prepared to 
make concessions on the union shop question, the main issue 
outstanding. 

During the past ten days, contracts have been signed with 
a number of small steel companies, and some time ago an 
agreement was apparently reached with the Bethlehem Steel 
Company. This would not have been the first time that this 
firm had led the rest of the “ Big Six ” into a contract, but 
on this occasion it felt bound to consult them first and they 
found that there was still an unacceptable element of com- 
pulsion in the compromise on the union shop. Soon after, 
however, the Pittsburgh Steel Company, an important pro- 
ducer although not orie of the six giants, did accept the 
terms _offered to the Bethlehem Company and a possible 
pattern for a settlement can now be discerned. New 
employees would be sce to join the union when they 
enter the shop, but would be given an opportunity to resign 
after three weeks without losing their jobs. Wage increases 
under the Pittsburgh contract depend on those reached even- 
tually with the industry as a whole ; it appears to be accepte:! 
that these will probably involve a rise of about 22 cents an 
hour altogether. 
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The Bars Stay Up 


President Truman’s message vetoing the McCarran- 
Walter Bill was one of his best, and an impressive indictment 


of the restrictive ideas on immigration the Bill perpetuates. _ 


But he failed, though by only two votes, to rally the support 
needed in the Senate to ephals the veto. “It was the first 


time Congress had overridden a veto of a major piece of 


legislation since the Taft-Hartley Act became law. Five 
presidential candidates, four of them Democrats, were off 
campaigning. Fair Deal Democrats and a handful of pro- 


gressive Republicans could not withstand the coalition Of, 


southern Democrats with the bulk of the Republicans. In 
the House seventeen votes more than the two-thirds majority 
necessary to override were secured. 


The new Act comes into effect in six months. No one 


denies that it makes some changes for the better. Race, that is 


Orienta! race, will no longer be a bar to obtaining American 
citizenship and every free country in Asia will now be 
entitled to an immigration quota of 100 a year, though this 
is even I¢ss generous than it looks. But the Act also makes 
changes for the worse. -Prejudice and distrust of anything 
foreign are reflected in the dangerous ease with which it will 
now be possible to exclude or deport individual aliens, under 
standards as vague, and as subjective, as a “purpose to 
engage in activities prejudicial to the public interest.” 

The real count against the Act, however, is one of wasted 
opportunity. Its sponsors spent three years and over half 
a billion dollars codifying restrictive laws which do not reflect 
the ideals or meet the modern needs of either the United 
States or the free world. Only 154,658 immigrants, some 
300 more than at present, will be admitted each year. . The 


continuance of a quota system based on Nordic superiority - 


and the national origins of the American people in 1920 is 
embittering to many of America’s new and faithful allies. 
The Turks, for example, may die bravely in Korea, but they 
are entitled to an annual quota of only 225. The refusal 
to allow unused quotas to be transferred means that many 
refugees unlucky enough to have been born in eastern or 
southern Europe must give up any hope of ever building a 
new life in the land of the free, unless special legislation is 
enacted. It was Mr Truman’s very reasonable suggestion that 
a bi-partisan commission might have been appointed to devise 
a more rational and humane immigration policy, in keeping 
with America’s traditions, with its new leadership of the free 
nations, and with its need for manpower. 


To Senator McCarran, the veto was “un-American.” 
Minor alterations had been made in the Bill to induce the 
President to approve it'; pressure had been brought upon 
the State Department and the Department of Justice to ensure 
that they would advise the President to sign. Mr Truman 
was courageous enough and astute enough to refuse. This 
is one of the regrettably rare cases in which right and political 
' advantage manifestly march together. The veto puts the 

Administration on record against discrimination. And Mr 
Truman is convinced that the votes of minority groups, 
welded together, can make a decisive contribution to a 
Democratic victory in November. 


* * oe 
Transatlantic Tourists 


The bouquets showered on the United States Lines’ 
fast new luxury liner, the United States, on her debut 
this week included one heavy brickbat, President Truman’s 
request to the Attorney-General-to investigate whether the 
government subsidies of about $45 million, which made the 
building of the ship possible, had been unduly large. These 
subsidies were intended to cover the difference between 
foreign and American shi ing costs, and the special 


shipbuilding 
features that enable the vessel to become a troop carrier in 


time of war. They do not apply to such refinements, difficult 
to justify te anyone but publicity experts, as a special type 
of freezer, producing ice “unique in its purity,” and the 


the number of Americans coming to. and therefo: 
the amount earned by the tourist cromaay h estern Europ: 
' Jargest single source of dollars, has been less than they mig iit 
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t luxurious kennels ever designed, air condition: 
sat ha aa eae to all ‘sizes and shapes of “ canine 
passenger.” From now on the ship will be carrying 2,c.0 
passengers from New York to Europe every t, and 
when, later this season, new French and Dutch vessels aio 
come into service, there will be a substantial alleviation of 
the perennial postwar shortage of all but luxury transatlan. ic 
passenger space. 

The difficulty of obtaining accommodation on- ships ad 
aircraft during the summer season has been one reason v \y 


broken and the season has been extended at both ends, on! 
about 400,000 Americans. are expected to Cross the Atlan: 
for pleasure, very few more than in the previous peak ye. 
of 1929 and 1930. Yet simce then the population |. 
increased by 35 million and the annual national income has 
nearly tripled. It is calculated that, if the same percentaze 
of the population visited Europe now as in the last period of 
prosperity, the. European tourist industry might double 1: 
present contribution, of about $500 million a year, to the 


have been. Even this year, when all records are bein 
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-reduction of the dollar deficit. ~ 


Another reason why a smaller proportion of Americans ac 
going to Europe now is that far fewer of them came from 
there in the first place. In 1929 some 60 per cent of 
American visitors were returning to the lands of their birth, 
now the proportion is far lower. A third reason has been 
fear of war, particularly strong in 1950 and 1951; but lcs 
acute this year. The main deterrent to European travel has, 
nevertheless, undoubtedly been the high cost of the journey. 
A magazine survey has estimated that about 45 per cent 0! 
Americans would like to spend their holidays in Europe but 
only about 5 per cent can afford to do so. However, many 
of them are already taking advantage of the new air tourist 
service, and it may not be long before half the Americans 
going to Europe fly there. At about $500 for the round trip 
this is not yet as cheap as the tourist class fare by sea, bu! 
it is so much quicker that it makes even a fortnight’s holiday 
worth while. 


Shorter Notes 


Hopes that the United States would bring its customs 
procedures up to date and would carry out its obligations 
under the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade have 
been lost in the rush of business before the close of the Con- 
gressional session. The Senate, influenced perhaps also by 
the increasing protectionist sentiment among certain 
American manufacturers, has indefinitely postponed con- 
sideration of the Customs Simplification Bill already passed 
by. the House last autumn. 

* 


Congress has rewarded its favourite service, the Marine 
Corps, by taking it from under the wing of the Navy and 
a it as an independent fourth service. The Corps 
is not, however, to be permanently represented on the Joint 
a of Staff, although its Chieenaoan will sit with them 
whenever matters directly concerning the Corps are discuss<d. 
The Bill passed last week also sets the minimum strengih 
of the Corps at three divisions and three air wings. The 
present strength of the Marines is about 237,000 officers 
and men, slightly below the full combat strength of 260,000 
envisioned in the Bill, __ 

* ‘ 


In extending the wartime powers of the President ui! 
April 1st, Congress eliminated: twelve of “contfover: +! 
Clauses, including the authority to sieze rail he 
transport facilities. The Bill as finally passed 
the 60 emergency powers that the: President 
official state of was reached when the 
fatified the Japanese treaty. ; 
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NE of the most effective 
pieces of ordnance in use at 
Trafalgar was the Carronade — 
from the Falkirk foundries of 
Carron Company. Today the 
diversity of Carron Company’s 
manufactures ranges from cooking 
_ @ppliances to colliery haulage gears. They 
have on their books some 8000 ‘live’ customers, 
Ps ledger and analysis work involved in this complex organisation is handled by a Hollerith 
installation. Payroll work can be accomplished in 10; hoursa week. Purchase Ledgers 
and Analysis are straightforward jobs for punched card mechanisation. Sales Ledger 
work involves the preparation of between 3000 and 4000 monthly statements, and this 
occupies the installation for one day only per month. Carron Company’s is by no means 








CARBON” 
COmMPAAY 


é a large Hollerith installation — yet by skilful planning its one Sorter, one Balancer and one 
Ironfortéers of Tabulator carry the burden of producing all the accounting and statistical data that 
sotland the Company's Management requires. 
gstinguished | 
sere of ROLLERITA 
REGD 

AO LLERITA ELECTRICAL PUNCHED CARD ACCOUNTING 
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Would a better 
Canteen help production 
in your works? | 


Better food ‘input unquestionably helps work output and highly 
efficient modern ranges built by Carron Company make better 
cooking easier, Further, by low fuel consumption, they reduce 
) running costs and-so make good meals a practical proposition. 
Carron Company have built all types of cooking apparatus for 
nearly two hundred years and Carron equipment may be heated by 
solid fuel, steam, gas, oil or electricity. The advice of Carron experts 
is available on the most suitable installation for your works and they 
will be glad to plan the complete layout for you. Regular maintenance 
contracts can be arranged, Write for further detaiis to Department C.A. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Outlook fora 


T is still uncertain whether Germany will ratify the 
convention replacing the Occupation Statute and the 
treaty setting up the European Defence Community. The 
first reading of the treaties by the Bundestag has been fixed 
for next week ; and after committees have worked on them, 
the crucial final readings are due to take place in the first 
week of September. But the Upper House has also to debate 
them, and there Dr Adenauer’s chances of a majority hang 
by a thread. Above all, the Supreme Court has to make its 
decision on the constitutional issue. Nevertheless, the 
embryo Ministry of Defence in Bonn, under Herr Theodor 
Blank, is working on the assumption that the EDC will exist 
next February. The interim committees of the community 
started work in Paris this week, the German military delega- 
tion being led by ex-Generals Speidel and Heusinger. 


The size of the peacetime German contingent and the 
rough timetable for recruiting and equipping it are now 
known. There are to be twelve German units, comprising 
altogether about half-a-million men. The units, or divisions, 
will be formed in the first place out of the cadres of profes- 
sional soldiers, who will have to be re-trained to use the 
iatest types of arms. About 100,000 professionals will train 
400,000 conscripts. As soon as the EDC treaty is ratified, 
a conscription law will be introduced. Two age groups will 
have to be called up, as allowance has to be made for men 
to be rejected for one reason or another. According to the 
present constitution, the conscription law will have to exempt 
conscientious objectors, A large number of Germans will 
certainly claim exemption, but few will be able to prove that 
their pacifism is more than a determination not to be killed, 
or have sons and husbands killed, “for foreign interests.” 


According to the EDC treaty, the twelve German units 
should be set up by 1954. This programme will not be ful- 
filled, as it presupposed that the treaty would be ratified by 
the end of August. Assuming that the treaty comes into 
operation next February, the German experts estimate that 
their first three or four units will be trained and equipped by 
October of next year ; but this, too, is an optimistic forecast, 
which presupposes that there will be no hold-up in American 
supplies of equipment. 

The basic unit in the land forces of EDC will be a group, 
corresponding to a division. An infantry group will consist 
of 13,000 men (to be increased in time of war) ; tank groups 
wil consist of 12,600 men and mechanised groups of a like 
number. The army corps will normally be formed out of 
three or faur such divisions of different nationalities and will 
have an integrated multi-national staff. With auxiliary 
services, afl army corps will not exceed 80,000 men. 


The basic unit of the air force is to be “ half a brigade,” 
that is, 1,200 to 1,800 men and 7§ aircraft. Its equipment 
will be homogeneous, but it will have no logistic support. 
These units will be integrated into a tactical air command 
consisting of seyeral half-brigades of various nationalities. 
At the higher level of integration will come the “ tactical 
air force” and the various auxiliary services will be joined 
together under this force. Thus, the services will not be 
attached to the national units, but to “integrated superior 
echelons.” Naval forces will be in basic national units only, 
linked under a common command. 


_ The cost of setting up and maintaining Germany’s twelve 
divisions has been estimated by Herr Blank at DM 40 billion 


German Army { 


‘nd by American experts at DM 30 billion, or over $7 billion 
OV the next three years. The Americans have agreed to 
SUPP; almost all the heavy equipment needed for the first 
three of four divisions, as well as DM 200 million of light 
equipment. This will be passed on to the Germans in 
accordance W«h the programme of the oo gr Command 
(Shape). The fomer occupation powers will also lighten the 
Germans’ financial ’naq by atlowing the use of their airfields 
in the Federal Repubi.” Jt can be said that the Federal 
Treasury will in the first “age of rearmament only bear the 
cost of maintenance of the German troops. In addition, 
however, the German defence Ox¢rjbution will include pay- 
ments up to June 30, 1953, for the<osr of maintaining non- 
\German troops on German soil. . 


Bonn Let Off Lightly | 


Altogether, the Germans have undertaken to pay bag ¢<, 
million a month for all defence expenses, to the Of ine 
next year. The question whether they are getting off light), 
or not can best be answered by considering the amount 
which has been allocated to defence, including occupation 
costs, in the current German budget. This is only DM 8.8 
billion (£800 million) out of total estimated budgetary ¢x- 
penditure of DM 24 billion. This means that for the current 
German financial year, only 8 per cent of the gross national 
product, taken at factor cost, is to be spent on defence. 
(This figure is reached by taking the official German estimate 
of the gross national product at factor cost for 19§2-§3, which 
the Three Wise Men of Nato considered to be much too 
low.) For the time being, therefore, the Germans have no 
cause for alarm... The gross national ptoduct is going up con- 
tinuously, even before any armament production has begun 
The Minister of Finance, Dr Schiffer, has given an assur- 
ance that defence costs will be borne without either cutting 
social welfare expenditure—which is, in fact, being increased 
—or creating inflationary pressure. The contribution 0! 
each country in the EDC will be fixed by a common budget, 
but not before 1954. In the meantime, there willbe en 
effort to co-ordinate expenditure as far as possible. 


Industrial circles in Western Germany are extremely 
anxious to know how the EDC provisions affect them. So 
far the outlook is confused. The EDC treaty lays down 
that certain weapons shall not be produced in strategically 
exposed areas. In theory this would cut out Germany, 
but if necessary this clause can be waived. The Federz! 
Government’s convention with the occupation powers 
removes all restrictions on German industry ; but a letter 
from Dr gems ¥ Se that it will not produce certain 
categories, including large warships, atomic weapons, guided 
missiles and military deceals-—gretided the 
receive arms as good as those of the other members of the 
EDC. The Bonn Government and the heavy industrialist: 
are much more anxious to expand exports than they are to 


produce arms. Moreover, it is only a short time ago that 
ae heads of famous armament firms were imprisoned by the 
ies ; and are hardly like ‘orget or forgive this 
treatment. ~~ , , ¥ we . = . : a 
Nevertheless, it is fairly certain that some German plant: 
will produce some on of weapons. One factor will 
arms industry is the Germans’ deter- 


tend to foster a 
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mination that their troops shall have the best weapons, and 
their conviction that some American equipment is not so 
good as that used by the Wehrmacht. They are sure that 
some German infantry weapons are superior to anything 
n-oduced elsewhere, and German tanks used in the latter 
part of the war are also —— in some quarters to be better 
than anything the American forces have on show in Germany. 
But it is realised that at the outset America must be relied 
upon to provide heavy equipment, if only because it would 
take at least two years to produce German tanks. 





\ When Europe Orders Arms 


The EDC Commissariat, or European Defence Ministry, 
will, according to the treaty, decide all such matters. It is 
supposed to work out an integrated plan of standardised pro- 
duction, The Commissariat’s order for the whole Com- 
munity will be placed not through national ministries, but 
through local branches of the Commissariat, The Germans 
are waking up with misgiving: to the fact that an important 
influence on the economy of each member of the EDC will 
be exercised by this supra-national organisation. As a con- 
solation, German officials point out that the treaty under- 

_ takes to consider each nation’s individual economic needs. 
But the fear is growing that the Commissariat:of the EDC, 
as well as the High Authority of the Schuman pool, will 
develop into a super-planning bureaucracy. 

Very large expenditures will be involved in the Commis- 
sariat’s orders. Eighty-five per cent .of each country’s allo- 
cation for defence is to be spent internally ; but the remain- 
ing 1§ per cent may be spent elsewhere. In addition, the US 
Mutual Security Agency will place orders, either for 
American forces or as “offshore purchases” for other 
members of Nato. Germany, with unused manpower, tech- 
nical skill and factories which are still capable of expansion, 
is in a unique position to fulfil Nato and EDC orders—if 
the Germans are willing. So far, however, only the textile 
manufacturers and other producers of goods of a semi- 
civilian nature are really eager, and many are antagonistic to 
the prospect of turning over their factories at great capital 
cost to the production of arms. 


Gains for the Dutch Labour 
Party 


[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT] 


PeopLE used to think that Dutch politics, with its propor- 
tional representation, its coalition governments, its slow- 
running national character, would never-show big surprises. 
They got the shock of their lives on June 25th when the 
general elections gave Dr Drees’s Labour Party 30 instead of 
27 seats of the hundred available in the Dutch Parliament. 
This gives it as many seats as the centrist Catholic People’s 
Party; and represents a larger number of votes; so that 
Drees, as outgoing Prime Minister, has already been invited 
to form a new cabinet. 


Until June 25th almost everybody had expected Professor 
Romme, the leader of the Catholic People’s Party, to be the 
1ext prime minister. His party, at that time holding 32 seats, 
was thought to be for a long time to come the largest one, 
mainly owing to the birthrate in the catholic provinces of 
southern Holland, and to his juggling—so far successful— 
to keep the majority of Catholics (38 per cent of all Dutch 
belong to the Roman-Catholic Church) in one party. This 
policy was already threatened. after the war when the pre- 
war Social Democrats joined hands with a number of left- 
wing Protestants and Catholics to form a Labour party more 
or less on the British pattern: wide, anti-marxist and defi- 


Catholic unity was threatened from the right wing. 
Welter, a former cabinet minister, rallied a few conservative 
Catholics in a split-off party which wanted to keep Indonesia 
as “the Dutch East Indies.” Neither of these tendencies was 
strong, however, until at these last elections a. considerable 
number of Catholic votes split off from Professor Romme’s 
unity party, helping Labour to jump from 27 to 30 and Hr 
Welter’s party from one to two seats. Part of this movement 
was no doubt caused by an internal rift in the Catholic 
People’s Party, where a junta of integralist theorists and 
reactionary businessmen had made a bid for party leadership. 
This caused visible distress to Catholic trade unionists, who 
saw their rank and file already swinging left, out of the 
People’s Party (and the unique Dutch phenomenon of a 
Catholic TU Congress) and into Labour’s ranks. Whether 
this present shift is caused simply by this tug-of-war inside 
the People’s Party or is due to underlying trends of a more 
permanent character remains to be seen. 


Shifts to Right and Left 


It is an established fact, however, that there was not only 
a shift to the left, but also a shift to the right ; indeed, there 
were several shifts. First, Labour gained from the Com- 
munists, who slipped farther down to six seats (eight in 1948, 
ten in 1946). For this, presumably, the fair weather and the 
temporarily low unemployment figures are as much to be 
thanked as the growing disgust with Stalinist slogans. 
Secondly, the Catholic People’s Party lost a considerable 
number of votes to Hr Welter’s party, which is not only 
reactionary as far as Indonesia is concernéd, but also lures 
many a conservative businessman away from Professor 
Romme’s fold. Last, and not least, the Liberal party “ For 
Freedom and Democracy,” whose one representative in the 
cabinet, the foreign minister, Hr Stikker, became well known 
as chairman of the OEEC, got nine seats, one more than in 
1948. It must be borne in mind that these Liberals are about 
as liberal in the English or American sense of the word as 
the French Radicals are radical—that is to say, not at all. 








BUSINESS ABROAD 


The Economist Intelligence Unit issues reports every 
three months on economic and commercial conditions 
in 43 countries: 


Argentina Denmark Kenya S. Rhodesia 
Australia Egypt Malaya Spain 
Belgium Finland Mexico Sweden 
Borneo France Netherlands Switzerland 
Brazil India New Zealand _ Turkey 

Burma Indo-China Norway Union of 
Canada Indonesia Pakistan ; S. Africa 
Chile Israel Persia Uruguay 
China Italy Philippines U.S.A. 
Colombia Japan Portugal ‘enezuela 
Cuba Jugoslavia Siam W. Germany ~ 


The reports are designed to provide in concise form, 
with a comprehensive statistical appendix, the informa- 
tion required by those with business interests abroad. 
They are obtainable by annual subscription or singly. 


Further particulars from: 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 


22 Rroea Sraesr, Sr. James's, Lonpon, S.W.1 
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Their political descent is from the French revolution (and 
from German liberal professors in the first half of the roth 
century, incidentally), but their present platform is typically 
“ the revolt of the taxpayers ”: lower taxes, freedom for busi- 
ness, keep the trade unions back, and so on. Thus, the slight 
swing in this-direction must be counted as “ right-wing ” too. 


Threat ‘of Unemployment 


Summing up, it is not easy to say what the “ lesson of the 
elections ” exactly is. Labour’s gains will no doubt mean 4 
strong emphasis on social policies like housing and social 
security, on a wages policy guided by the trade unions 
(although since the war the Dutch trade unions have used 
their influence with commendable restraint), and, particularly 
for the next winter, on policies to maintain employment. 
It is predicted that there will be 200,000 unemployed 
by then, and drasiic steps must be taken to prevent the 
number getting so high, and to lessen the consequences for 
the unfortunate unemployed. A special commissioner for 
employment policies, with some coordinating powers, has 
just been appointed by the outgoing cabinet. The cabinet 
itself will probably again consist of half a dozen Labour 
people and half a dozen from the Catholic People’s Party, 
with a sprinkling of men from smaller parties. It is improb- 
able that the Liberals will be acceptable in a cabinet 
dominated by Labour, but there is just a chance that a few 
people from the Protestant right-wing parties may join. 

No foreigner, on having the Dutch political parties 
explained. to him, can learn enough to pretend to understand 
the hairsplitting, and to some people hair-raising, differences 
between these two parties, one being called anti-revolutionary 
because it thinks the principles of the French revolution 
slightly diabolical and the other Christian-Historical because 
it thinks history divinely inspired up to about the same time. 
To the unsophisticated outsider the anti-revolutionaries, who 
lost a seat, are more conservative ; and one expects the new 
cabinet to be joimed by one or two from the Christian- 
Historicals, a party in which practically all shades of political 
opinion, from reactionary to progressive, are represented. 


There is always the chance, of course, that Labour will 
insist on a programme which proves unacceptable to all 
right-wing parties and, perhaps for that very reason, also to 
the Catholic People’s Party. In such a case a situation can 
arise in which Labour goes into opposition; but it is 
evident from Professor Romme’s public statements that he 
would not particularly like a coalition of his party with right- 
wingers and without Labour, in view of the further drain 
of Catholic trade unionists who would then tend still more 
to vote Labour. 


Changes in Foreign Policy 


Whatever happens, there will probably be some change in 
Holland’s foreign policy. In the first place, Professor Lief- 
tinck, Labour’s much-criticised but generally respected 
finance minister, will not return, as he is going to Turkey for 
the International Bank, and Hr Stikker also has announced 
long ago that he wants to leave the foreign ministry. He has 
frantically tried to keep this department under one hand, but 
rumours’ say that either a separate ministry “for European 


Affairs ” (whatever that:may mean) is under consideration, ° 


or a division of work between one minister and several under- 
secretaries—instead of the one for East-Asian affairs 
Holland now has. 


_ More atténtion to European integration is possible, 
although Dr Drees is known to be as sceptical about 
quick - integration illusions as Hr Stikker always was. 
Much, of course, depends on the choice of persons, and the 
only thing which can be predicted is that Holland will move 
in the direction of European unity—perhaps slowly, but with 
an inevitability which is presumably evident to any candidate 
for the ministry of foreign affairs. 
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Lean Years for Israel—Il © a 
—— ; 


Defeating the Deficit 


AN article in last week’s number of The Economist described 
how the Government of Israel is attempting to combat one 
of its two major enemies—inflation at home. The second 
enemy, the onslaught of which is reinforced by the first, 
is the deficit in its foreign trade. Unless the efforts to 
combat inflation at home are s imports cannot be 
paid for. And for imports to Israel do not merely mean so 
much rise or fall in the standard of living ; they are the bricks 
and mortar for building the industrialised and mechani:<d 
economy which alone can bring economic survival. 

Those measures which mitigate inflation also contribute 
directly wo the balance of international payments. The 
limitation on immigrants contributes directly, inasmuch as 
every 100,000 new entrants add {I 10 million to the import 
bill or subtract £1 10 million from the goods already available 
to the rest of the country, without, to begin with at least, 
adding anything to the sum of domestic production. In 
1951, there were 174,000 new entrants ; in 1952, On present 
reckoning, there will be no more than about 75,000. Secondly, 
there is the government’s reluctant decision to modify the 
social. standards of the new state. Any country which is 
maintaining a high standard of social service by inflationary 
methods of finance is inevitably stimulating any natural un- 
balance in its overseas payments. Thirdly, there is the 
specific remedy adopted in the differential exchange rates, 
which should in theory weaken the demand for imported 
goods, some of which cost in consequence twice as much as 
before. 


A glance at the balance of payments on this page, is enough 
to show how fragile is Israel’s lifeline and how delicate the 
balance which must be struck, 
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In 1951, physical imports totalled £1 116 million, or/about 
£124 million more than in the preceding year. In 19§2, the) 
are estimated at £1 120 million, and this may be taken as an 
irreducible minimum, below which the construction of the 
state of Israel would be severely prejudiced. Those who 
would make light of Israel’s predicament must remember two 
things ; first, that the small rise in imports between 1950 anc 
1951 covers not only the rise in world prices but also an in- 
crease in the non-productive population of nearly 200,000 
secondly, that Israel is importing, and making conscious efforts 
to import, an abnormally hi 


ation of cid " 
There is little fat in A aaeed : eee of 
£1 120 million for the current year, adh for the 
Israeli consumer are already lean. . 


| The prospects of raising the £1 130 million with which to 
pay for basic imports, freight and invisibles are uncertain. 
The balance in 1951 and in 1952 must continue to 


depend, on several variables which have little if anything to 
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do with physical effort inside Israel. One of the chief of these 
i, the continued charity of American Jewry. In 1951, the 
United Jewish Appeal (UJA) raised £1 15 million. In 1952, 
s estimated to raise the same. Whether this figure is 
--ached or not, there is no doubt that the friends of Israel 
America are increasingly anxious to see the bottom of the 
: into which they are pouring their bounty. Their contri- 
ions, as those of potential bond-holders in the Israel Bond 
ue launched in the United States, will be closely related 
the success or failure of the Israeli Government in produc- 
some signs of economic stability at home. 


Then there are the two loans from the Export-Import 
Bunk, of which $35 million remain. This balance is little 
more than half the drawings in 1951, and servicing starts 
this year. On the other hand, the US Government grant- 
in-aid only begins to come into full effect during the current 
year. The sterling balances, a once important source of 
painless earnings, are now finally exhausted by the last 
drawings early this year. And “imports without payment,” 
another major item on the credit side (down for {I 19 million 
in the current year) have their own snags. One effect has 
been to help to depress the free’ Israeli pound to the point 
where it can no longer be sold at any price on the European 
exchange markets. The government clearly believes that the 
system has other effects which make it worthwhile ; but it is 
retained at a price. : 


Finally, there are the physical goods themselves. Nature 
has for once smiled on the oppressed, and there has been a 
bumper grain harvest—four times the 1951 crop and three 
times*the average Fiona This means lower imports of food. 
In 1952, for the first time, Israel should have to import no 
feeding stuffs ; it is already self-supporting in dairy produce. 
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Prospects of Scraping Through 

Shortage of sterling will be Israel’s greatest single problem 
in its current trade. In 1947, Palestine-British trade was not 
too far from balance at £1 17 million to {1 13 million. Then 
came the war; more than half the citrus groves were de- 
stroyed ; the potash mines closed, and there was no income 
from Haifa. In 1951, Israel ran a deficit in visible trade with 
Britain of over £1 6 million or 50 per cent of its imports 
from Britain. It paid out of its sterling balances. In 1952, 
it must still import much the same amount ({1 8 to {I 10 
million out of the {I 12 million is for oil) and it has no 
balances left. Mr Horowitz of the Israel Treasury came to 
London last April to seek Mr Butler’s help, both financially 
from the Exchequer, and, morally with’ the oil companies. 
He was offered no ready answer, and he left with £1 6 million 
still to find. . 


So much for the immediate future. A tough struggle 
ind an imperfect result ; but if American Jewry repeats its 
sual generosity, Israel will just scrape through in 1952. For 
ihe more distant future, all that can be said is that the 
remedy is slowly passing more into ‘Israel’s own hands. 
\griculture in Israel is growing stronger and that particular 
drain on foreign exchange proportionately weaker. By 1955, 
‘ the government’s target is fulfilled, Israel will grow enough 
od to support 2. million people except for bread grains 
vad meat.. Already the springs in the north and the new 
ractors in the Negev are being harnessed to the production 
ot Israel’s food more efficiently than ever before. Two new 
‘actories for steel and. concrete water-pipes are already help- 
ag to channel more of Israel’s water southwards to the 
lesert areas. In contrast, the mineral deposits underneath 
‘he desert and in the Dead Sea are more often talked about 
han they can be counted on as a source of salvation. Despite 
i draft oil bill before the Knesset this week, no oil has yet 
en found; potash and phosphate deposits at Sdom will 
‘or some time cost more foreign exchange to work and carry 
‘han they cam earn in exports. . 

There are, however, two other major factors in its favour. 
The first is the falling trend of world prices, which, for a 


country which depends so largely on imports, and imported 
Taw materials in particular, will help to tip the scales in the 
right direction. The second factor, of overriding import- 
ance, is the German debt. As yet there is no settlement ; but 
any settlement that was acceptable to Israel would inevitably 
include substantial currency-free imports of German goods. 


Less Aid from America 


On the debit side, however, the worst is by no means over. 
Apart from the new charges for loan servicing and the perils 
of the “import without payment” system, there are con- 
tinually new problems in the making. In the first place, there 
are Israel’s own exports, at the moment no more than 15 per 
cent of the total outgoings required. To raise this percentage 
to anything approaching a balance on visible trade will take 
a long time and heavy investment, both local and foreign. 
For it means building new industries, planting new trees, and 
constructing new ships and communications. Ix also requires 
a steady market for the semi-essential goods that are likely 
to be Israel’s staple manufactures ; and that market, in the 
present state of world demand, is no longer a certainty. 


Then there is the. bonds drive in America, which is 
scheduled to raise {I 20 million in dollars in the current year. 
Though the $500 million issue was intended to be taken up 
over a period of three years, the cream of the contributions 
comes in the first flush ; only £{T 2< million was collected last 
year and the rest will be much slower, harder work. Finaily, 
there is the attitude of the world at large to the struggle 
of Israel and to the fate of Jewry.. In America, where Israel’s 
most influential friends reside, the enthusiasm is no longer 
fierce or fresh enough to withstand the effects of a possible 
slump ; the downward ttend of the UJA is warning of this. 
Lastly, there is always the danger of new programmes in othcr 
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' parts of the world, and new effluxes of refugees from Europe 


er the Middle East who must be absorbed and paid for. 


The future, then, is not secure. It cannot, for a long time 
to come, be secure in the sense that exports and invisible 
earnings will balance the cost of essential imports. In spite 
of all-progress at home, Israel must continue in the coming 
years to rely on factors outside its control. The‘chief of these 
is the attitude of the US government and of the Jewish 
community, in the United States. There, it looks-as though 
the state in adolescence will inevitably evoke less enthusiasm 
than the state in youth. But from Germany, if American aid 
were to fall away, comes a, second chance of a miraculous 
salvation. If it materialises, it will be no exception to the 
experience. of the past that God seems to provide for his 
chosen people against all the devices of nature and economics, 


Rhee Goes the Way of 
Chiang 


[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN KOREA] 


THE resemblances between President Rhee’s South Korea of 
1952 and President Chiang Kai-shek’s China of 1947-48 are 
strong, increasing and alarming. Inflation, corruption, 
bribery, government monopolies, martial law and now the 
mass arrest of political opponents are all symptoms and con- 
ditions of a national sickness that may well become mortal. 
They threaten the undefeated United Nations soldiers on the 
battlefront with civil collapse and betrayal in the rear. 


The. devoted. economic’ representatives of the United 
Nations—UNCACK .(U.N, Civil Assistance Command in 
Korea), on the tactical and “ do-it-now ” level, and UNKRA 
(U.N. Korean Relief. Administration), .on. the strategic long- 
range level—are fighting a gallant rearguard action of resus- 
citation. It appears at the moment to be the only hope for 
South Korea’s survival as a nominal. democracy. This is 
the real crisis in Korea, overshadowing even the threat of'a 
new offensive from the north, and certainly eclipsing the 
wretched muddle over military police efficiency in Koje 
Island, which was cleaned up as soon as a suitable and 
efficient: commandant was appointed. As in Nationalist 
China, local merchants are.refusing to accept Korean money 
in transactions with Americans: the biggest note in circula- 
tion (1,000 won) is worth only six cents on the free market. 
The traders demand U.S. military currency—which is illegal, 
and can be cancelled by a fresh issue—or greenbacks. The 
retail pri¢e index, with the figure for January, 1948, repre- 
senting 100, had risen to 328 when the war began two years 
ago. In mid-May it had soared to.6,026. Trade restrictions 
are as harsh as those that throttled Chiang’s import-export 
commerce. Despite the protests of UNCACK, tariffs are 
barring the entrance of urgently needed machinery, trucks 
and repair parts. Forced sale of national bonds, again to the 
Chiang pattern, is aiso hamstringing business: importers 
must buy bonds amounting to 25 per cent of the duty on all 
imports. Most of the real trade has accordingly passed.to 
smugglers, “ 


Scandalous Corruption 


The scandals of misappropriation in the South Korean 
army, of misuse and open theft of American supplies (most 
of the official South Korean police jeeps in Seoul have been 
stolen), of black-market trafficking in military commodities, 
of adulteration. of locally made munitions like grenades 
bought with. U.S. dollars—all these. shameful. crimes have 
accumulated and multiplied during the uneasy lull of the 
Panmunjom talks. Like Rhee’s arrest of. political opponents 
in defiance of United Nations protests, they must apparently 
be either ignored or philosophically accepted as the price of 
alliance by the harassed United States command. At the 
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height of the Rhee coup d’état in Pusan it was compelled ro 


make a public apology, through some luckless young licu- 
tenant e Psychological Warfare, for a radio utterance that 
was construed as “an intrusion into South Korean national 
affairs.” Nes 

Despite this explosive and still deteriorating situation, the 
able and realistic directors of UNKRA and UNCACK, 
hampered and discouraged on all sides, persist in their 
planned work of amelioration with enthusiasm and success, 
In the most disheartening circumstances, they are resettling 
on their former farms more than 1,700,000 3 Koreans 


' displaced by war and guerilla’ activities, while providing 


rélief for more than three million refugees. Ris 

A typical case is the Pak Ki Su family from the war- 
devastated village of Suongham-ni. Pak, a farmer, his 
wife and two daughters fled from their t warter-acre 
farm in May of last year and have since lived on U.N. help 
in a refugee camp near Kwanju. Last month the area around 
Suongham-ni was declared “ safe from guerilla molestation ” 


and the Pak family, equipped with blankets, clothing and 
a 14-day supply of rice, was transported by UNCACK truck 
to the site of their farm. i had once housed 


350 persons was just blackened ruins ; but Pak found many 
of his neighbours back at work and, waiting for him, 200 
board feet of lumber, nails and cement, all supplied by the 
United Nations. He dug-out the foundation stones from 
the pile of rubble that had been his home and, while his wife 
mixed mud with straw to form the mortar for the walls of 
their new home, his daughters scoured the countrys 
long-stranded grass for the roof. Withi 10 days, the Paks 
had moved from the army tent, in which they had been living, 
to their new home, and Pak attacked the year-old weeds on 
his field with farming tools also supplied by the United 
Nations. While the community was thus being reborn, a 
mobile dispensary rolled through three or four times a weck, 
dispensing medicine and checking on‘ inoculations. - 


Five Year Plan 

Assuming that an uneasy peace. will come, or that at least 
the invaders will not strike farther south, Sir Arthur Rucker, 
deputy agent general of UNKRA, envisages a five-year plan 
to establish a balanced economy for South Korea, founded 
on agriculture, fishing and mining. He makes the funda- 
mental point, however; that this economy cannot sustain an 
army or an armaments programme. The “main points 






of the present plan are: firstly, an undertaking to provide 
from UN sources most of the civilian. staff needed to act in 
an advisory capacity in assisting the South Korean Republic 


in engineering, agricultural rehabilitation, and welfare work. 
From 200 to 300 experts will be needed, of whom about 100 
will be drawn from the World Health Organisation. Second 
comes the recruiting of a long-term planning staff, ris- 
ing a small nucleus of permanent workers, who will be 
augmented by transient teams of experts from’ specialised 
UN and national agencies. % 

Third is the planning of a series of relief projects for 
specialised development, which will be supplementary and 
additional to the general programme of overall restoration 
by the Civil Assistance Command. These projects wi!! 
include chicken-breeding, supply of pigs, goats, seedlings 
and fishing nets, provision of ‘drills id eae mining equip- 
ment, establishment of an ore-checking laboratory, a mining 
school and a language institute. Many. industries ar 
starved for capital advances will be sought from the 


Reconstruction Credit Corporation. A sum of $18 million 
is already available from United ‘Nations funds. UNKRA 
estimates that projects now in hand and lated until 
the eid of the year will cost from 15 to 20 million dollars. 


‘ The testing time will come when more funds are needed. 

If the money is not forthcoming, nothing, it would now 
seem, can save the United Nations’ first experiment i0 
statemaking from anarchy and collapse. 


ide for © 
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When the fuses have blown, when the key-hole can’t be found, when the lighter runs out of petrol 
- we turn, almost without thinking, to the-sure aid of the match. The match is one example among 
many hundreds in which chemicals by Albright & Wilson, usually anonymously, but so often 
importantly, serve the world at large. Every match made in Britain and countless millions of others 
besides rely.on Albright & Wilson’s phosphorus products for the light they give. 


ALBRIGHT & WILSON LTD 


49, PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD NAME 
OF A -SERVICE TO INDUSTRY 


Brown & Polson 


STARCH PRODUCTS 


_ HN THE OIL INDUSTRY 


MONG the problems that oilwell drillers have to 
solve are the cooling of their drill (which may be 
three miles or more below ground, at the bottom 
of a hole only a foot or two wide) and the removal 
from the hole of the earth and rock that the drill 
cuts away. The surprising answer to these prob- 
lems (and to one or two others as well) is — mud. 
It is special mud, of course — a thick and some- 

times rather milky fluid which costs just about as 
much as milk. It is pumped continuously down 

the slender, jointed steel tube that drives the drill; 

it flows through the drill itself, fills the hole outside 

the tube, and so flows back to the surface, carrying 

the drill-cuttings with it. The returned mud is 
sieved, to remove the cuttings, and used again. 

But if the earth round the hole is porous, as it 
usually is, the mud may lose so much water by 
seepage that its circulation cannot be maintained. 


Starch for sealing a porous surface 


A common way out of this difficulty is to add to 
the mud some substance that will blanket the 
porous surfaces of the hole with a ‘more or less 
waterproof coating. A substance that is widely 
used for the purpose with ordinary clay muds is 
common starch. The effect of the starch is to bind 
particles of clay from the mud into an impervious 
plaster on the porous surfaces. 

The provision of starch in large quantities for the 
use of oilwell drillers is one example of the kind of 
service that the Brown & Polson Group performs 
for many widely different industries, and is ready 


to perform wherever opportunity exists. Enquiries . 


will be answered by responsible experts. They 
should be addressed to: 


CORN PRODUCTS COMPANY LIMITED 


The Industrial Division of 


Brown & Polson 


BROWN & POLSON LTD., WELLINGTON HOUSE, 125/130 STRAND, LONDON, W.G.2 
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GLOBAL OPERATIONS 


Sympoiic of Anglo-Iranian’s global operations, 
these Hortonspheres are used for the pressure storage of 
liquefied butane gas in the Company’s refinery at Grange- 


mouth, Scotland. By 1953 the yearly output of Anglo- ha 
Iranian’s four refineries in the United Kingdom wil! be ij er 
some ten and a half million tons. This will increase the E: 


country’s total refining capacity to twenty-six million tons 
a year, to which Anglo-Iranian’s output will be the largest 
single contribution. _ 

In Australia, plans are going ahead for the cons'ruc- 
tion of the largest refinery in that continent. Throughout 
their existing overseas refineries, Anglo-Iranian ani its 
associated companies are rapidly increasing output to ect 
the world’s demand for petroleum products. 


Tue BP SHIELD 15 THE SYMBOL OF THE WORLD-WIDE ORGANISAT' 1 OF 





Anglo-Iranian Oil Compan; 
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ry ECAUSE of the Chancellor’s special statement on 
') the condition of the gold and dollar reserves on June 
the customary qu ~ Statement was awaited 
, rather less public imterest—and certainly less 
ieiv—than had previously been shown. Yet the 
close juxtaposition of the two statements makes the latest 
one the more informative, and the impression it conveys 
js less reassuring than that made three weeks ago— 
despite the fact that the loss of gold over the three months 
proves to be less than it was over the 2} months. 


The net loss of gold and dollars that had occurred 
between the end of March and June 12th was a “ little 
under {10 million ”—say, $25 million. By the end of 
June this loss had» been reduced to $1§ million. But 
during the last eighteen days of June some substantial 
two-way transactions occurred and sufficient is known 
about them to allow some interesting deductions 
to be made. Simce the gold reserve on March 31st 
was $1,700 million, by June 12th it must have stood at 
about $1,675 million. It is known that since then a pay- 
ment of $47 million in gold has been made to EPU. On 
the other hand, the lior has now revealed that 
some $102 million was received from the United States 
sin this short period. By themselves, therefore, these two 
transactions would have raised thé gold reserve to 
$1,730 million by the end of June. In fact, it amounted 
at that rate to only $1,685 million, so that it can be 
assumed that during these 24 weeks $45 million (say, 
{16 million) was lost by the Exchange Equalisation 
Account in bridging the gap between the supply and 
of fm demand for dollars in the exchange market, or in meet- 
ing official requirements outside the market. This is a 
serious rate of loss. It is fully in keeping with the be- 
0- B® haviour of the exchange market in this period, during the 
be Mi greater part of which the dollar-sterling rate was held 
he fe Oly narrowly above the point at which the Bank of 
England must intervene by providing dollars at its lower 
“ gold point ” of $2.78. 

Although the quarterly statement was not presented in 
its customary form (indeed the Chancellor used the term 
- JB deficit ” to mean the fall in reserves, whereas previously 
it has been restricted to the deficiency on gold.and dollar 
account before allowing for special receipts), sufficient 
information has been given to permit a fair comparison 
et B® with the longer-term trend. This is shown in the accom- 

panying table. It should be emphasised that the “ net 
deficit” relates to the dollar payments and receipts of 
the whole sterling area (in so far as those on behalf of its 
overseas members are canalised through London). It 
, will be seen that this deficit, which had been reduced 
from the astronomical level of $940 million in the last 
quarter of 19§1 to $636 million in the first quarter of 
1952, was further reduced to $216 million in the second 
quarter. The fact that this latest deficit produced only a 
Smal! fall in the reserves was wholly due to the receipt 
of $201 million net of American-aid during the quarter— 
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The Gold Loss’ Analysed 


a sum equal to two-thirds of the aid that had been 
expected for the full year 1951-52. 


In accounting for the smaller size of the deficit, the 
Chancellor stressed the fact that Britain had begun to 
see the effects of its cuts in imports from the dollar area 
and also of the comparable action taken by other 
members of the sterling area following the Common- 
wealth Finance Ministers meeting last January. Doubt- 
less remembering his cross examination in the House of 
Commons after the June 12th statement, Mr Butler was 
careful to emphasise that the fall in imports to Britain 
“has not involved a reduction in the total quantity of 
stocks of essential imported foods and raw materials.” 
On the other hand, he admitted that the past quarter has 
benefited from certain seasonal influences. In particular, 
sales of wool, cocoa and certain other sterling area com- 
modities were especially heavy in this period ; no appre- 
ciable dollar earnings will accrue from them in the 
present quarter. Another exceptional factor that must 
have fortified the reserve during the past quarter—a 
factor, however, to which the Chancellor did not refer 
—has been the covering of the short position in sterling 
as a result of the repayment of sterling credit facilities 
compelled by the restrictions on such credits ordained 
by the Bank of England. 

If allowance is made for this adventitious and non- 
recurring influence, and for the seasonal factors, the per- 
formance of the sterling area in keeping its dollar deficit 
for the past quarter down to $216 million cannot be 


Gotp anD DoLraR RESERVES 


In $ Million 

Gold 
Net : Net and 

Dollar Change Dollar 

Surplus US Aid in Reserve 

or Gold at End 

Deficit Reserve of 

Period 
Dek <4 R4G Ss es — 1,531 1,364 — 167 1,688 
ROO coc s che sakaxeD 805 797 + 1,612 3,300 
BOGE “sak Ke leraeee — 1164 199 — 965 2,335 
lst quarter.... + 360 98 + 48 3,758 
2nd wees + 54 55 + 109 3,867 
3rd — 638 40 — 598 3,269 
4th — 940 6 — 934 2,335 
1952 ist ee a 1 — 635 1,700 
2nd — 216 201 — 5 1,685 


regarded with equanimity ; the Chancellor frankly recog- 
nises this. He reminded the House of Commons this 
week of two remarks he had made on June 12th—that 
“the task before us is long and hard” ; and that “ we 
shall continue to take whatever further measures prove 
necessary to maintain confidence in sterling.” ~The 
dollar balance of payments is now burdened by the pay- 
ments on the North American credits raised after the 
end of the war. These payments fall to be made later in 
the year; this fact, together with adverse seasonal 
factors, makes it difficult to envisage here and now that 
strong upward swing in the reserve. that would obviate 
the need for “further measures.” 
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Particularly is this so as the sterling area has not only 
to face the strain of its, direct dollar payments ; it also 
remains deep “ in the red ” with the European Payments 
Union, the gold payments to which are, of course, re- 
flected in the gold and dollar deficits to which the Chan- 
cellor referred. The June deficit in the European 
clearing, the provisional figures of which were published 
this week, amounts to £17.1 million, which is not re- 
flected in the end-June statement of the gold reserves. 
This deficit includes {2.4 million due to EPU by way of 
debit interest on the overdraft maintained by Britain 
over the past /six months, so that the month’s net trading 
deficit was apparently £14.7 million, compared with one 
of £17.7 million in May and {20.2 million in April. The 
position is imiproving—but much too slowly to provide 
grounds for reassurance. Although the British quota in 
EPU is exhausted, s» that deficits must now 
be paid as to roo pcr cent in gold, the deficit 
for June will not lead to an equivalent gold 
payment by Britain to EPU. The actual gold pay- 
ment will be £8,171,000. This abnormal difference 
between the deficit and the gold payment is explained 
by the relief that Britain receives from the special EPU 
arrangement with Belgium, whereby $25 million of the 
Belgian credit to EPU is being converted into a bilateral 
credit to Britain. This credit is to be repaid by Britain 
by deliveries of armaments to Belgium over the next 
two years. This involves an immediate transfer of $25 
million from the Belgian credit balance with EPU to be 
applied to a reduction of the British overdraft, thereby 
correspondingly reducing Britain’s gold payment this 
month. This procedure is that agreed at the recent meet- 
ing of the Managing Board of EPU and ratified by the 
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Ministerial Council of OEEC. In terms of British poy 
and dollar reserves, it means that immediate credit jy 
being taken in gold, to the extent of about £9 million 
for exports due to take place over the next two years, — 


Against this anticipation of earnings, however, ther, 
should be offset a larger deferred receipt, namely, $4 
million that Britain should have received in the pag 
quarter under the so-called Katz-Gaitskell agrcemen 
that guaranteed to Britain reimbursement by the Unite 
States of any gold lost to EPU as a result of drafts by 
EPU members their “ existing ” sterling reso 
i.c., balances scomaalagil before EPU began in tale 
1950. No funds were available to the United State 
Mutual Security Agency to meet this liability last month, 
but the necessary resources have probably become avail. 
able upon the opening of the new financial year in the 
United States. This amount should therefore be 
received during the current quarter. This sum will be 
the last of Britain’s receipts made under the agreement 
in question. Even though Britain hoe Pei further gold 
losses as a result of utilisation by members of wha 
remains of their “ existing” sterling resources, the 
United States’ commitment to make good such losses is 
at an end. 


When.the tangle of non-recurring and seasonal factors, 
the best covering and American aid (on the continuance 
of which reliance should not be placed), has been cut 
through, it becomes evident that the sterling area cor 
tinues to run a gold and dollar deficit that does not justify 
ministerial claims that a position of “ equipoise ” and of 
“holding the line” has been reached. Much has to bs 
accomplished before even that result is secured. 


Standards for Steel Development 


N 1945, when the British steel industry drew up its 
first postwar development plan, the paramount 
objective was a quick increase in output. The 
second plan, which is to be _ published this 
autumn, again provides for major expansion. The 
plan proposes that the industry’s capacity, already 
some 17 million ingot tons a year compared with 
14 million tons in 1945, will rise to some 20-21 
million tons. But this time particular emphasis is being 
placed upon “reducing costs and improving quality.” 
This need provided ample justification for sending a steel 
productivity team to America last May. The British steel 
industry is not unduly humble towards the American 
steel industry, and does not need to be. But it cannot 
afford to ignore any lessons it can draw from the latest 
experience of the largest and most rapidly developing 
steel industry in the world. And the team’s report— 
which is the longest, the best documented, and on any 
view the most important of those sponsored by the 
Anglo-American Council on Productivity—has come in 
time to set technical standards for the new development, 
on which £60 million is to be spent annually for several 
years. 


The vast differences in the industrial environments of 
American and British steel hardly require emphasis. The 
sheer area of America and the vast investment in trans- 
port that it requires, the scale of Americ2n industry and 
oil production and the high domestic consumption of 
steel in houses and kitchen equipment together provide 


* 


the world’s t market for steel. The Lake Superior 
reserves of hi ¢ ore, married to the coking coal of 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia, account for the con- 
centration of 90 Yan cent of American steel production 
(or almost half world’s) into the north-east of the 
United States. The high investment necessary in trans- 
port of steel-making materials, the high cost of labour, 
the standardisation of American demand, and the more 
rapid and recent development of the industry, have cor- 
tributed to the concentration of American output, which 
is six times the British, into large works using large pro- 
ducing units. The older British industry has : 
considerable investment in a number of stec!works 
that contain some plant still too valuable to & 
scrapped, and their layout and balance limits the size 
and character of new plant. The tempo of development 
im recent years in the two countries is particularly is- 
portant. In both, there was little expansion in the 
twenties. In the late thirties, Britain increased its outpu! 
by 50 per cent ; but during the war, not at all. {t was 
not until about 1940 that American output passed the 
1928-29 level ; but during the war, with direct and _ 
government assistance, its capacity was increa 
by 12 million tons. Inevitably, Keneies disposes of 
much more up-to-date -plant. 

Can technical comparisons between the two industries, 
then, yield constructive results? Some would argue that 
as home trade delivered prices for heavy products is 
Britain average under £30 compared with £35 in the 
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nited States, there is no virtue in ; the two 


 compari- 
sons of this sort are always rather dangerous, and in the 
case of steel especially so. The time may be 


approaching 
when steel will not be so easy to sell. The team has tal 
greater pains than perhaps any other in devising : 
measurements of productivity ; its conclusi = 


marised in Table I. Briefly, plant productivity in 
America is on the average 1.§ to 2.8 times as great as in 
Britain; and as American manning of plant is lower, 
labour productivity there is twice as hi These 
advantages no doubt arise largely from ors that 
could never be made equal in the two countries. 
Nevertheless, they emphasise the need for some changes 
in plant and in technique in the British steel industry, 
in spite of the fact that its labour productivity has already 
risen by about 24 per cent since 1946. : 


By far the most important reason for the American 
margin of productivity comes from size of plant. The 
average American works making bulk steel has 2.9 times 
the capacity of the average British; the average steel 
furnace (basic openhearth) taps 5 to 3§ per cent more 
steel ; the average blast furnace has 2.8 times the yearly 
output. Comparisons of size—or of productivity—are 
less germane for rolling mills, owing to variations in 
product. The size distribution of furnaces and works in 
the two countries in 1950 is shown in the chart. 
British furnaces making iron for steelmaking still average 
only just over half the capacity of American blast 
furnaces operating on comparable ore burdens. In a few 
years’ time, as more of the larger blast furnaces included 
in the first development plan come in, a considerable in- 
ctease in average size will take place. 


In the United States, blast furnaces and steel furnaces 
are traditionally driven harder than in Britain; and 
Sis higher intensity of operation is the second major 
facter in higher American productivity. This is made 
possibe partly by an abundance of better materials ; in 
Britain, te] is more scarce, and the quality of ores is 
lower than isysed in the United’States. British fuel con- 
sumption in the blast furnace is lower than American, 
and the driving fete is to some extent limited by the 
need for economy itcoke. The team would probably 
not advocate that British-stee]l furnaces should be driven 
at American rates ; in ste¢hmaking, indeed, the Ameri- 


AMERICAN AND BRITISH STEEL 
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can industry has fewer useful examples to offer the 
British industry, and in design and instrumentation, the 
British standard is better. In general, it may be said that 
the team finds less to emulate in American practice than 
in American sizes of plant—though America’s more 
efficient. maintenance and repair of steel furnaces, and 
the lower rate of fuel consumption in soaking pits, are 


Tasie I. Prant «Np Operative Propuctivitises 
Approximate national averages in Tons (2,240 Ib.) 


‘ Heavy Steel Ingots 
Basic «| and Products 
Basic Cold|Basic Hot| Rolling 


tp enn aa 
ot apnea Se 


i 


Furnace Productivity :—- | per year | per week | per week | 
American .......... | "276,000 |" 1,190} 1,870 | 
BR 6 ih so 2 Dace | ’ 99,000 | 666 | 1,310 | 
DUM. < Here Sa } a8 | 2:78 | 1°43 | about 1-6 
Labour Productivity :— | per year | per year | per year | 
Fo eee ee 2,800 | (1,470) | 2,306* 
SUNN 6 Skis sé eae | 970 | 693 | 1,241* 
Mg ce 2-92| (2-12)| 1-86 
: 
Labour Productivity :— | per hour | per hour | per hour | 
EMBO inks v5 5 5 Lo Beh) 78) 11-15% 
STIs nd cine <6ans 0-404 | 0-29 0-52* 
MD in Kid seawwsk <n "3-46 (2-535) 2-21 | 1-5 to 2 


* Fixed: furnaces only. Values in brackets are of a low accuracy. 


largely matters of organisation and rate of working. The 
report says carefully that the American steelworker 
“does not work harder.” The productivity achieved by 
this American workman is greater because “he has to 
push his control levers, tap his furnaces and performs 
the many other operations in his daily duties rather more 
frequently, and every time he pushes a lever or taps a 
furnace a larger amount of steel is moved.” 


* 


Since it believes the main American advantage is in 
size, the team’s most specific recommendations naturally 
concern plant and are directed mainly to the planning 
of new development. It recommends, indeed, detailed 
standards for the main units of production, and from 
these recommends an optimum size of plant for British 
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cold metal - 150 tons 
British Ston- ) Open hearth furnaces - - 5, = ~ 225 tons 
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conditions. The hearth diameter of a blast furnace, it 
holds, should not be less than 25 feet for imported ore 
burdens and 27 feet for home ore ; openhearth furnaces 
using cold metal should tap 150 tons, fixed furnaces 
using hot metal 225 tons, and tilting furnaces using hot 
metal, 350 tons. The minimum size for an integrated 
steel works, assuming two blast furnaces and 65 per cent 
hot metal, with six to ten openhearth furnaces operating 
44 weeks in the year, would thus be 750,000—1 million 
tons a year, and this accords with the capacities con- 
sidered advisable for primary rolling mills. For a cold 
metal steelworks, a range of 500,000-850,000 tons a year 
might be advisable ; but little expansion is likely to take 
place in Britain in this class of works. 


These calculations would imply that the 20-21 million 
tons of annual output at which the industry is now aim- 
ing might best be produced in no more than 30 bulk steel 
plants. Today, Britain has 40 such plants, producing an 
average of 325,000 tons a year. Most of its blast furnaces, 
steel furnaces, and rolling mills, too, are well below the 
standards suggested ; and some of the development 
agreed upon in 1945 fell short of the capacities now 
recommended. The plan now being finally drafted in- 
volves a large amount of new construction: pig-iron out- 


COMPARATIVE RETURNS FROM STEELMAKING 


ag ES] retrene [TT ony 


— retained ee Gross dividends ee Taxation 
100 





put for steelmaking is to be raised to 124 million tons a 
year (providing thus 62} per cent of steel ingots com- 
pared with 45 per cent in 1951). Presumably, too, it 
must accelerate the so far delayed process of scrapping 
obsolete plant. This planning implies two important 
things. First, it means the concentration of the industry 
in a smaller number of plants and extending on those 
plants. Secondly, it implies that if the steel industry is 
to be denationalised, the eggs when unscrambled will be 
very different from those that were originally broken. 


But how far can a dual process of expansion and 
scrapping be carried? That is not a question for the 
productivity report to answer ; but certain of the figures 
it quotes illustrate the problem clearly. To build a new 
integrated steel works today, it records, may cost £75 a 


ton of annual ingot capacity. That means capital charges’ 
of, say, £8 or more a ton of steel. Yet its highly approxi-. 


mate but also highly instructive breakdown of 
steel production costs (Table II) shows -that the 
“balance” over material and labour and transport 
costs—which includes mnon-productive wages and 


salaries, taxation and dividends a$ well as profits 
ploughed back—-may be only about 25 per cent 
of the final price—at present prices, about {£7 5s. a 
ton for British steel. The costs, of course, vary widely 
for different steelworks. But upon sych an average 
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margin, the building of large new —— ated stec!worl 
could hardly be lucrative. A cheaper form of expansicg 
by extending —s | —for example making 


Margam, Corby, or larger, rathe: thay 
building new plants—may be possible, conceivably x 
£50 or less a ton of annual capacity. In its secon 
development plan, therefore, the British steel industry 
seems inevitably committed to that policy of “ patching” 
than ‘has brought it criticism in earlier years. 10 the 


extent that it can shave Costs arn the iron and 
steel production processes, it may ‘itself for more 
flexible development ; but the table also emphasis«s how 


Tape I.—Approximats DistRIBUTION OF STEEL Co. s* 


nen artnet tC ALD A OLLI LOL LE nilepesliai 


United States United- Kinydom 
i 








Per | Pere | Per | Per 


centage | centage | centage | coitage 
of of : af i of 

Sub- Grand |; Sub- | Grand 

Total Total Fotal ; Lotal 










Ore, scrap and other 

materials: .5°s¢ sis sek 
Fuel (mainly coke).... 
LEDONE: . soo sows ae ee 


TIO ais bs ka whee <b 
Scrap, ferro alloys and 

other materials..... 
POG si s5 ET Kis 
Lee Ss NS Kowa cass 
DOIBROEE 6 6k akeo 8 <be% 


Total for Steel Ingots. . 


Ingots used .......... 
Circulating scrap credit 
FO cass wv 5n 4) bites 


Transport (delivery)... 
Dalanee? . os cas vsiea hh 


Total for Heavy Steel 
PERO eevee se 


* The term “costs” is here used to inetide taxes and return 
on capital. + “ Balance” includes all wages of employees outside 
production, salaries and other items of st, taxes, profits plouyhed 
back and dividends. 


limited a section of costs hese processes represent. On 
the average three-fifths of the total costs of steel may 
represent materials and coke ; inland transport alone 
accounts for some sixteen per cent of the price. It 1 
natural, therefore, that the ind should be anxious 
to extend its own control over orefields and coke-making, 
and should be pressing British Railways for more 
efficient handling of its materials and products. But it 
would perhaps have been justified im putting more 
emphasis upon another point that concerns an outside 
industry. Iron and we plant today costs roughly as 
much in Britain as it does in the United States. Yet the 
British plant manufacturer probably pays no more for 
materials and in profits, and his labour— bly the 
largest component’ in his costs—earns only a third of 
American wages. Greater efficiency in this capital equip- 
ment industry, cheaper : it, and thus lower capital 
charges to be borne on the back of steel prices, would 
make an outstanding contribution to the installation of 
more efficient plant in the British steel industry— 4 


accelerate the scrapping of ager bo 
that has today, perk eon, to be tainec —— ar 
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IT BEGAN WITH THE CRUSADES 


We take some pride in our long history but the business 
which we are engaged is older than we are, 
Eastern banking began in the 12th century when the 
Knights Templar, protecting the lines of communication 
h sustained the Crusades, devised a mechanism for 
changing currencies and transferring goods between 
Western Europe and the Asian Continent. This primitive 
but highly efficient banking service made possible a rapid 
spansion of the trade between the Eastern and Western 
worlds—a traffic which has been fittingly described as the 
foundation of all commerce. Nowadays travellers along 
© Asian trade routes and merchants and manufacturers 
engaged in the Eastern trade entrust their banking 
iransactions to The Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China. which maintains an extensive system of branches, 
inder British management directed from London, through- 
( Southern and South-Eastern Asia and the Far East. 


'HE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


~ (Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 
Head Office : 38 Bishopsgate, 


London, E.C.2. 
Wo+' End (London) Branch: 28 Charies I Street, London, S.W.1. 


Manchester Branch: 52 Mosley Street, Manchester, 2. 
Liverpool Branch: 27 Derby House, Liverpool, 2. 
New York Agency: 65 Broadway, New York, 6. 


Branches : at most centres of 
es of the Bank are established ae ree 


‘ommercial importance throughout 
Asia and the Far East. 








a 


These people 
write from 
Aracaju 


‘THEIR INQUIRY is 
interesting. What, however, is their commercial standing? 
You do not know—but the Westminster Bank almost 
certainly does. And even if it does not, the facts can 
quickly be obtained because the Bank has representatives 
in every town of importance throughout the world. This 
unrivalied Credit Information service is part of the 
much wider service which the Bank places at the disposal 
of all who trade abroad and which is fully described in the 
booklet ‘The Foreign Business Service of the West- 
minster Bank’. A copy will be sent gladly on request. 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
Foreign Branch Office: 41 Lothbury, London, E.C.2 





ANNUITY 
RATES 


further IMPROVED! 





Ask for particulars of :— 
IMMEDIATE ANNUITIES. 


ANNUITIES payable for a fixed period 
in any event. 





NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


for Mutual Life Assurance 
48 CRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


Established 1835. 










> 
__» What's 


: S : sf 


Murray Bridge 


to you? 


Perhaps not very much. In reality it is a thriving town amid the 
vineyards of South Australia. Its social and economic conditions 
are its own and, like most other Australian communities, it has a 
branch of the Commonwealth Bank. The knowledge of local 
commercial conditions that the Bank obtains from its branches 
throughout Australia is therefore detailed and to the point. British 
exporters are welcome to make use of this nationwide knowledge 
to assist in their entry of the Australian market. Our Financial 
Information Service is available from Australia House in the Strand, 


The Commonwealth Bank Cora Australia 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 
COMMONWEALTH SAVINGS BANK OF AUSTRALIA 
8 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. And at Australia House, Strand, W.C.a, 








Finance and 
Eastern Trade 


“Mercantile” service extends not only 
throughout India but also to every important 
trading centre in the East. 

For sixty years the “Mercantile” has closely 
studied financial conditions in all Eastern 
markets. Its accumulated knowledge 

is at the disposal of British business houses 


interested in developing Eastern trade. 


THE MERCANTILE BANK 
OF INDIA LIMITED 


Head Office: 15, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.4. 


INDIA—PAKISTAN—BURMA—CEYLON—MALAYA— 
SINGAPORE—HONG KONG—CHINA—MAURITIUS— 
THAILAND—JAPAN, 








Every monetary problem that arises when you are arrang. 
ing to go abroad can be dealt with promptly through any 
branch of Lloyds Bank. 

The Bank will tell you how much money can be taken, 
issue Travellers’ Cheques or Letters of Credit and permitted 
amounts of foreign currency, -and undertake any other 
monetary arrangements that may be necessary for any 
journey on business or pleasure, across the Channel or 
across the world. 


Let LLOYDS BANK 


look after your interests 

































CREDIT 
LYONNAIS 


Limited Liability Company Incorporated in France 


one 40, LOMBARD ST., E.C.3 
WEST END BRANCH 

25/27, CHARLES II STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1l 

Private Safes for rental at this Office 


TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES ISSUED IN FRENCH FRANCS 
PAYABLE BY ALL BRANCHES AND CORRESPONDENTS OF 
THE BANK IN ANY COUNTRY OF THE EUROPEAN PAYMENTS 
UNION. 


OVER 1,300 BRANCHES IN FRANCE 


Also in ALGERIA, BELGIUM, CAMER . CHAD TERRITORY, 
Sone Santas RNA CE EMA S ERED SiS ck 

2 IN MOROCC , 
OUBANGUI-CHARI, SARE s AL, SPAIN, SWITZERL.\ND, 


Representative in Frankfort on Main 
SUBSIDIARY IN BRAZIL: — 
BANCO 
PORTO ALEGRE. RIO DE JANEIRO. SANTOS AND SAO PAULO. 
SUBSIDIARY IN LEBANON : ‘ 
BANQUE G. TRAD (CREDIT LYONNAIS) S. A. L. BEIRUT 
, _ SUBSIDIARY IN PORTUGAL : 
CREDIT FRANCO-PORTUGAIS, LISBON AND OPORTO 


EVERY CLASS OF BANKING BUSINESS 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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O some observers of Britain’s financial scene, and 
especially to certain overseas observers, one of the 
ost puzzling of recent tendencies has been the fact 
sat the credit squeeze, despite its undoubted effective- 
in curtailing private credit, has not been clearly 
fected in the behaviour of the volume of money as a 
hole. In the first two months of the current fiscal 
ar, for example, its effects were strongly apparent in 
he movement of those assets of the banks that mainly 
present finance for the private sector of the economy : 
) this period the clearing banks’ advances and holdings 
f investments and commercial bills dropped by over 
130 million, whereas in the similar period of 1951 the 
st two of these items rose by £43 million and the third 
em (not then separately disclosed) was probably rising 
0. Yet in these two months net bank deposits (which 
om the bulk of the total supply of money) rose by 
, 12 million, to £§,697 million, or by only £30 million 
| ss than they rose in April-May, 1951. A broadly 
imilar pattern emerges, moreover, if the comparison 
| ; extended to the first five months of the two caléndar 
ears. To the knowledgeable observer of banking 
atistics, this disparity between the behaviour of bank 
eposits and of these particular assets signifies that the 
ffects of the contraction of bank finance to the private 
ector of the economy are being substantially offset by 
expansion of bank finance to the public sector. 


— B® The extent of Government borrowings from the bank- 
— Mg system in recent months has taken even well-placed 
omestic observers by surprise; and some overseas 
ommentators have lately been drawing very sombre 
onclusions from it, arguing that if the budget were 
balanced “overall,” as the Chancellor implied last March, 
ho such borrowing would occur. The recent scale of 
borrowing is, therefore, being cited as proof that the 
budget plans have already gone seriously awry, and that 
e disinflationary intentions of the new monetary policy 
te being defeated by the failure of the Government to 
liscipline its own finances. It has been repeatedly 
gued in these columns that the budget, even in its 
priginal form, was insufficiently tough to match the 
undamental and longterm need to re-shape the British 
conomy; but it is certainly premature to deduce from 
e evidence of these few months that the budget fore- 
asts themselves have already been hopelessly falsified. 
Despite the concessions wrung from him during the 
febates on the Finance Bill, the Chancellor is still 
ntitled to claim that the broad structure of his budget 
emains intact. This being so, the important question 
whether the increase in Government borrowings 
means, as the overseas commentators have tended to 
uppose, that expenditure is seriously outrunning 
xpectations. The Exchequer return for the first quarter 
bf this fiscal year affords a convenient opportunity to 
amine this question; on this occasion, therefore, it 
Heserves a closer scrutiny than is generally accorded to 
statement that is notoriously unreliable as a guide to 
N€ outturn of the complete financial year. 
Before scrutinising this document, however, it will be 
well to clear away one possible source of misconception. 
ven if the national accounts were to be balanced “ over- 
1” for 1952-53 a8 a whole, whereas in 1951-52 they 
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Exchequer Deficit 


showed a deficit of about £140 million (an “ above-line ” 
surplus of £380 million being swallowed up by the 
“below-line” deficit), this would not necessarily 
mean that the Government would lean less heavily on 
the banking system or other domestic lenders than it 
did last year. Britain was then running a huge deficit on 
its external balance of payments, and most of the sterling 
equivalent of this deficit accrued as overseas finance to 
the Government (e.g., in return for sales of gold). Now 
the annual rate of total external deficit is much below 
the astronomical level attained at the end of 1951, so the 
volume of finance secured by the Government from 
overseas has been sharply contracted. Unfortunately, 
however, the rate of total external deficit in this past 
half-year has not been smaller, and may have been 
appreciably larger, than that for the first half of 1951 
(when the annual rate was officially estimated at £186 
million). The increase in Government borrowings from 
the domestic banking system over the rate obtaining in 
the first half of last year cannot, therefore, be attributed 


to any loss of finance from overseas sources. The ~ 


explanation has to be sought in the pattern of the 
Government’s domestic finances. 


* 


The Exchequer return shows that in the three months 
to June 30 the Government has needed substantially 
bigger sums for its domestic purposes. Expenditure 
“ above-line,” including provision for specific sinking 
funds, required £1,072 million, an increase of £240 
million on the similar period of ~951-52, or only £22 
million less than the true increase for which the budget 
estimates provided for the full year (i.e. before allowing 
for the nominal relief recorded in the accounts by a new 
form of accounting of £85 millions of expected Defence 
Aid from the United States). Nor is this all. The full 
intentions of the budget, it will be recalled, were not 
shown in the formal accounts, because the reduction of 
the bill for food subsidies (by £160 million; to £250 
million, in a full year) and the partially offsetting reliefs 
in the form of increased social payments ({80 million 
in a full year) were to be accounted later; in the current 
year they were expected to produce the same net effect as 
in a full year, i.e. to reduce expenditure by £80 million. 
If allowance is made for this, the Government’s extra 
expenditure in the first quarter has already exceeded by 
£60 million the addition expected in the year as a whole 
(if the item of Defence Aid is left out of the reckoning). 
On the other hand, the above-line revefiue has so far 
been fortified by only a fraction (actually £25 million) 
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of the £228 million gain that the Chancellor originally 
expected for the year. In consequence, the “ above- 
line ” account for the quarter shows a deficit of {201 
million, instead of the surplus of £14 million shown last 
year—a deterioration of £215 million that contrasts with 
the improvement of {£46 million envisaged for the 
year after making the adjustments noted above. 


On the evidence so far available, however, there is 
no reason to suppose that this apparently ominous 
experience in the first quarter will not be substantially 
counter-balanced later in the year. Apart from the 
general consideration that the figures for the first quarter 
are always a poor guide to the whole year, several special 
influences are discernible. In the first place, there is 
no doubt that defence expenditure accounts for a large 
part, probably more than half, of the {£240 million 
increase in expenditure. During 1951-52 defence out- 
lays were rising fast, whereas now they are tending to 
flatten out; it is virtually certain, therefore, that the 
first quarter’s spending this year represents much more 
nearly one-quarter of the year’s gross provision ({1,462 
million) than it did last year (when roughly {1,110 
million was spent). It is evident, therefore, that it must 
have shown an increase of appreciably more than {100 
million. Secondly, the cost of the debt service has risen 
by £23 million, the sharpness of this rise being partly 
due to the fact that six months’ interest was paid during 
the quarter on the £1,000 million of Serial Funding 
stocks. Thirdly, as the Minister of Food explained in 
the debate on the cost of living on Monday, the major 
part of the increases in food prices required to achieve 
the proposed {160-million saving in the annual rate of 
the subsidy bill has been deferred to enable it to be 
synchronised with the reliefs. In consequence, the cost 
of subsidies cannot yet be running much below last year’s 
rate of {410 million ; for the year as a whole it is expected 
to drop to £309 million, and supplementary estimates 
have now been introduced to reduce the budget estimates 
to this figure. In addition, there is some reason to believe 
that the financing of purchases has temporarily raised the 
working capital requirements of both the Ministry of 
Food and the Ministry of Materials. 


Finally, it should be noted that the biggest element 
in the expected revenue gain is one that will not accrue 
until later in the period; an additional £137 million was 
estimated for profits tax, which so far has provided only 
£9.7 million more. The yield from income. tax, at nearly 
£46 million more for the quarter, appears, however, to 
be well up to expectations (£135 million more), despite 
the fact that the quarter has borne for PAYE wage- 
earners (though possibly not for all salary earners) its 
full proportionate share of the reliefs granted in the 
budget. Two sources of revenue, however, do seem to 
be lagging; customs and excise, from which an additional 
£64 million was expected for the year, have so far gained 
only £44 million, while death duties, expected to fall 
by £8 million, have already fallen by nearly £13 million, 
or by 2§ per cent. 

* 


On the whole, it seems reasonable to conclude that 
these special influences explain at least three-quarters 
of the apparent deterioration in the above-line account. 
The unexplained margin of perhaps {50 million is 
obviously too small to form a basis of- any firm con- 
clusions about the year’s trends. On the other hand, 
it should be noted that the position contemplated in the 
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budget will, in any case, be worsened by the pay men, 
required to implement the Danckwerts award © tty 


doctors (the net cost of this, r tO a furthe 
Supplementary Estimate this week, will be £35.6 nil 
—subject to tax) and by a further £13 million, rep, 
senting the estimated cost, in this current fiscal ycar, gf 
the recent concessions given in purchase tax rats an 
“1D” levels. 


Unfortunately, however, the deterioration i» th 
above-line account explains only part of the add tion 
pressure of governmental borrowings from the ank 
Net expenditure “ below-the-line,” which in the ful 
year was expected to drop by some £18 million to {504 
million, has risen during the quarter by nearly 25 pe 
cent—from £123 million to £154 million—principally 
because of the violent increase in new lendings to loc 
authorities, which during the quarter have absorbed full 
one-third of the £360 million (against £365 million) they 
were expected to require in the full year. In cons. 
quence, the Exchequer account as a whole shows a deficit 
of £355 million, compared with one of only £109 millicg 
in the first quarter of 1951/52 and with a budgeted 
deficit of £80 million for 1952/53 as a whole again 
excluding Defence Aid). Moreover, whereas last yea 
virtually the whole of the first, quarter’s deficit wa 
financed by net borrowings outside the banking syster 
(principally against tax reserve certificates, which yielded 
£81 million net), in this past quarter encashments of tay 
certificates and small savings have appreciably exceeded 
the new subscriptions. 


* 


By comparison with last year, the deterioration under 
the three heads of tax certificates, savings certiticates 
and defence bonds amounts to no less than {£115 million 
Last year, of course, receipts from small savings wert 
still feeling the stimulus of the new securities introduced 
in the previous February, whilst this year al! three 
securities have been suffering from the competition of 
the higher yields obtainable in the market. As a Note 
on page 44 records, the Treasury has now attempted to 
meet this difficulty by raising the effective yield basis oa 
defence bonds to 4 per cent for the full ten-year term. 
It has simultaneously announced that it does not intend 
to raise the rate on savings certificates, There remains 
the case of tax reserve certificates, on which the { pe 
cent tax-free interest now looks unattractive even by 
comparison with the 2 per cent offered by the-banks on 
deposit accounts... If this rate were brought into line 
with the market pattetn, it seems probable tha: th 
Government’s need to rely upon direct borrowings from 
the banking system would be perceptibly reduced. In 
view of the character of the monies in question, the true 
disinflationary effect of any such change might be very 
small; but it would at least help to rationalise the p:ttem 
of rates—and to reduce the risk that the behaviour of baak 
deposits may continue to give false impressions abroad. 








Insurance Survey 


Next week’s issue of The Economist will includ: 
SURVEY. © 
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Cables and Monepoly 


The report of the Monopoly Commission on the electric 
Te cable industry is measured. and critical. Those who had 
‘NT nagined that the two principal trade associations, the Cable 

Makers’ Association and the Covered Conductors Associa- 
th (ion, were sitting targets for this kind of investigation may 
nal be surprised at the qualified approval that the commission 
gives (0 several aspects of their activities. But the report 
makes a sharp distinction in its recommendations regarding 
the trade in mains and supertension cables, on the one hand, 
and the trade in lighter cables known as “covered con- 
ductors.” At present, members of these associations quote 
common prices for all types of cable. Together they are 
responsible for about 80 per cent of British production, and 
the independent producers who supply the balance usually 
quote prices slightly below those of the associations’ 
members. The Commission recommends that the system 
of common prices for rubber cable and the CCA system of 
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common prices for covered conductors should be brought to 
anend. At the same time, it is prepared to accept the trade 
argument that unrestricted price competition might lead to 
an undesirable reduction in the quality-of cables and to allow 
the CMA and the CCA to fix minimum prices “ giving no 
more than a reasonable profit to the lowest cost producer of 
Mme cach type of cable,” with supervision by the appropriate 
ans government department. 
Pe =6The members of the commission have evidently been im- 
OYE pressed by the work of the associations in testing new pro- 
S ON ducts before they were put on the market, and by the high 
line regard in which consumers here and abroad hold the CMA 
the quality standard; until the recent evolution of a British 
‘rom Standard for cables, this was the only guide to quality that 
Inf 'sers had. The report recommends, therefore, that the 





true Practice of submitting new products for approval should be 
very continued in spite of the “ restriction of members’ freedom 
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that it involved.” 


Selling to a Single Buyer 


There are certain features about the trade in mains and 
supertension cables that, in the Commission’s view, put it 
beyond the test of normal competitive standards. For mains 
aid supertension ‘cables there is only one important buyer, 
the British Blectrici Authority ; the Post Office is the biggest 
Customer for f cable, and Cable and Wireless 
Limited for submarine cables. Each of these bodies is 
strong cnough to strike realistic bargains with the industry, 


















Business Notes 


and on occasions they already insist on an independent cost 
investigation before tenders for bulk orders are accepted. 
The commission has taken the view that there is little risk 
that buyers such as these will be “ exploited.” But for other 
than bulk orders, the industry has adopted the practice of 
permitting one company to quote either a lower price or an 
earlier delivery date than the rest of the members to get an 
order that is then privately allocated between firms without 
the purchasers’ knowledge. So far as this practice “ ensures 
that the maker most fitted to carry out the order gets it,” 
there are sound arguments for it. But the commission sees 
no reason why it should be done under the guise of com- 
petitive tendering, nor why it should be concealed from the 
consumer.. The obvious effect must be to limit either new 
entry into the industry or any real expansion’ of individual 
capacity. But apart from this practice, the commission argues 
that to insist on completely free competition in the market 
for heavy cables might be positively harmful in that it would 
jeopardise close technical collaboration between makers that 
is especially valuable when new products are being developed, 
as supertension cables are now being developed. 


Thus, the commission’s strongest criticisms are directed 
towards the trade in lighter cables used for domestic and 
industrial wiring. Here it recommends the discontinuance 
not only of the common price policy and of all exclusive 
dealings and rebates that commit dealers and dealers’ associa- 
tions to buy only from members of the manufacturers’ ‘asso- 
ciations, but also of those internal arrangements that fix selling 
quotas for each company, and impose percentage penalties 
for infringing quotas that are higher than the profit likely to- 
be earned on the extra orders. It now remains to be seen 
in what form these conclusions are to be implemented. 


* * a 


Progress on German Debts 


In spite of the continued absence of the American bond- 
holders’ représentative from the German debt talks, in 
London, the negotiations are making satisfactory progress. 
Tentative agreements were reached last week between the 
German delegation and the main groups of creditors. Herr 
Abs, leader of the German delegation, then travelled to Bonn 
for further consultations with his government and has since 
returned to London, presumably to put the finishing touches 
to the agreements. The differences between the American 
and other national groups of creditors were discussed at the 
highest level during Mr Dean Acheson’s visit to London. 
This disagreement on the gold and dollar clause appears to 
be the main obstacle to further immediate progress in the 
negotiations. It solely affects the committee dealing with the 
bonded debts of the Reich and public authorities. Despite 
the absence of the American representatives, this committee’s 
discussions have reached the stage at which agreement could 
be reached at any moment. The standstill committee reached 
tentative agreement some time ago and that. agreement has 
been presented and approved by the general creditors’ com- 
mitteé. The committee dealing with industrial bonded debts 
is also on the verge of agreement, while the committee on 
commercial and miscellaneous debts may need a few more 
days before an agreement can be secured. 


The German commitments involved in the tentative 
agreements reached by the four committees reach a total 
considerably in excess of the 170 million Deutsche marks 
which was the global sum indicated for prewar external 
creditors in Germany’s original offer. The revised total com- 
mitments would appear to be nearer 300 million Deutsche 
marks. It remains to be seen whether the German Federal 


Government is prepared to shoulder this additional liability 





ad 


or whether any attempt will be made to offset the larger pay- 
ments to private creditors by some reduction in the amounts 
paid, at least in the next few years, to the three allied govern- 
ments in respect of their postwar credits to Germany, A 
further minor hurdle may be presented by the creditors’ 
wish to be paid in Deutsche marks wherever their debtors 
show willingness to honour their obligations in this way and 
the German Government’s refusal-to increase the volume of 
blocked marks against which German Exchange Control will 
have to‘contend. This, however, should not. be a major 
obstacle to final agreement. The satisfactory progress made 
by the negotiations has been reflected in continuing strength 
and activity in German and also in Japanese Bonds which 
during the past week have provided the showpiece of the 
stock markets. 


* * * 


Ford Takes a Chance 


The Ford Motor Company’s decision to reduce export 
prices by 10 per cent for passenger cars and 73 per cent for 
commercial vehicles has been taken when the motor 
industry is working on much reduced margins of profit per 
unit. It is a step carefully timed to pfepare the way for a 
rising volume of exports later in the year. On the basis of 
its current export performance, the Ford Company can pre- 
sumably expect to receive a generous allocation of steel in 
the last quarter of the year, when supplies to-the industry 
will be increased. Without a price incentive, the company 
might have had to work hard to find foreign buyers for the 
extra vehicles ; but a 10 per cent reduction may well offset 
or anticipate cuts in the prices of Ford’s major European 
competitors. To take a specific example, during June, the 
Ford Anglia was selling in Belgium for the equivalent of 
£423 and the Prefect for £477. The German Volkswagen 
was selling at £441. A 10 per cent reduction in the price of 
the Prefect makes it cheaper than the Volkswagen, although 
the latter’s price‘is liable to change so rapidly that this 
comparison may not be maintained for long. Among the 
slightly bigger models, the Ford Consul was selling for the 
equivalent of £655 compared with £568 for the German- 
built Opel Olympia, a car of roughly the same power. If 
the Consul’s price is reduced by the full 10 per cent it 
would evidently be closely competitive. 


The § per cent cut that is being made at the same time in 
home prices can hardly be designed to stimulate sales since 
the company has one of the longest home order books in the 
industry. It may, however, be a precautionary move intended 
to circumvent anti-dumping laws in certain markets abroad. 
These laws are liable to be invoked whenever there are signs 
of a widening gap between home prices and export prices. It 
now remains to be seen whether the rest of the industry will 
allow the Ford Company to take the credit for being the only 
big car producers to cut prices in the face of rising costs. 


* * * 


A New Defence. Bond 


The Treasury has always been slow to adjust the terms 
of “ small” savings securities to changes in the yields obtain- 
able in the market ; and since the change in monetary policy 
the sales of these securities have in consequence been sharply 
reduced. Now a first move is being made to remove these 
disparities. The Chancellor announced last week that the 
existing issue of Defence Bonds, the Fifth Issue of 3 per cent 
Bonds that was launched early last year, will be withdrawn at 
the end of August and will be replaced on September 1st by a 
new issue of 3} per cent Bonds. The Treasury is reverting 
to the earlier practice, dropped in last year’s issue, of offering 
a tax-free bonus on redemption of bonds held for a minimum 
term. The new bonds will be redeemable at £103 for each 
£100 if held for ten years, when they will be repayable on 
application, and not automatically. Bonds encashed within 
five years will be repaid at par (on six months notice) but 
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between five and ten years will command ror (on thre 
months notice). The notice period may be waived 2 th 
request of the holder, but there will then be a corresponding 
deduction of interest—unless the purpose is the winding-y 
of a deceased holder’s estate. The redemption yield o 
bonds held for ten years will be equivalent to nearly 4 pe 
cent gross to a holder subject to tax at the standard rate 
and on this basis is reasonably in line with the market. Th 
nearest comparable securities—the 2} per cent Funding 
Stock, 1956-61, and the 3 per cent Savings Bonds, 1955-6; 
—last week offered redemption yields, to latest date, o 
£4 1s. 8d. per cent and £4 8s. od. per cent respectively; 
and these securities are, of course, subject to the risks of 
market fluctuation, from which Defence Bonds are protected 
by the preencashment facilities. On the other hand, it has 1 
be borne in mind that the type of investor for whom the 
Defence Bonds are supposed to be designed is generally 
subject to a sub-standard rate of tax and is in any case more 
interested in the “coupon” rate than in the redemption 
yield. 

For this reason, the response to this issue is more likely to 
come from the “ once-for-all ” purchaser of more substantial 
means who buys the full permitted holding of £1,000. The 
limit of £3,500 on holdings of existing issues (including th 
special Conversion issue of the new bonds that is now 
offered to holders of 3 per cent Bonds maturing between 
September 1st and December 31st next) is retained. Lord 
Mackintosh, the chairman of the National Savings Committee, 
suggested last week that this fact may induce an increase 
in purchases of the 3 per cent Bonds, during the next few 
weeks, by those whose holdings are still below the limit, 
He may be right ; but these securities scarcely look attractive, 
as the recent record shows. In the first quarter of this 
fiscal year, although redemptions at maturity raised total 
repayments to nearly £36 million (against £124 million in 
the comparable period of 1951), new sales dropped from 
£12.4 to {9.9 million. Lord Mackintosh also announced 
that no change is to be made in the terms of Savings 
Certificates, on the ground that their yield over ten years 
is already equivalent to £§ 16s. per cent gross (also at 9s. 6d. 
in the £). It is hard to see how a yield basis that looked 
appropriate to the authorities eighteen months ago can still 
seem appropriate to them now. 


o * * 


Higher Bill Rates 


During the past month the monetary authorities have 
been keeping the short loan market on a perceptibly tighter 
rein, and the “ special buyer” has seemed to be increasingly 
reluctant to smooth out day-to-day deficiencies in the credit 
supply available to the discount market. In particular, it has 
this week left the market to face the full pressure of the 
banks’ arrangements for their end-June balance sheets. This 
change of emphasis in official. management of the credit 
position is the more significant in that it has been taking 
place at a time when the Treasury has been substantially 
expanding its borrowings on floating debt. Even before the 
haif-year-end influences began to make themselves felt, the 
combined effect of the cautious attitude of the special buyer 
and of the increase in the offerings of Treasury bills at the 
tenders had been to drive the discount houses to borrow at 
the Bank of England, on its usual “ penalty” terms, more 
frequently than had previously been necessary. Hence the 
additional disturbance caused by the half-year-end produced 
a situation that is without precedent for more than twenty 
years. Discount houses were “in the Bank” on five of the 
six business days ended on June 30th; and on only one of 
these days did the special buyer give any aid—for a small 
amount. be 


This increasing recourse by the market to costly finance— 
borrowing at the Bank must be for a minimum period of 


seven days, charged at 3} cent—and the signs of 4 
toughening of the official attitude have inevitably produced 
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. | orporated in India, Liability of Members is limited) 
o Head Office : 

“|| 2 ROYAL EXCHANGE PLACE, 

i | CALCUTTA 
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ore | | G. D. BIRLA, Esq., Chairman. 
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ol || AUTHORISED CAPITAL Rs.80,000,000 
‘el )| SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL  Rs.40,000,000 
of || PAID-UP CAPITAL  _Rs.20,000,000 
een | 

odf™|| RESERVE FUND . . Rs. 6,759,000 
- | With over 80 Branches at the leading centres of 
sm || Industry and Commerce in India, Pakistan, Malaya 
as (| and Burma, The United Commercial Bank is well 
ae | equipped to serve Banks, Commercial Institutions 
this | and individuals carrying on business with India or 
otal | intending to ope connectidns with that country. 
: | B. T. THAKUR, General Manager. 
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FACTS ABOUT AUSTRALIA 





Over 3,000,000 bales 
of wool exported yearly 





Australia is the world’s largest wool exporter 
and is one of the chief primary producing 
countries of the world. Her secondary industries 
are growing in importance and are well repre- 
sented in her exports. The Bank of New South 
Wales welcomes enquiries about trade and 
business opportunities and the establishment of 


new enterprises in Australia and New Zealand. 


Ask your bankers to consult— 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1817 HEAD OFFICE, SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
LONDON OFFICES: 29 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2, 





d of and 47 Berkeley Square, W./ 
of FIRST and LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK in the SOUTH-WEST PACIFIC 
uced 


(INCORPORATED IN NEW SOUTH WALSS WITH LIMITED LIABILITY) 


GBS202E 








LONDON 


MONTREAL TORONTO .* VANCOUVER 
SYDNEY PERTH MELBOURNE 
CALCUTTA BOMBAY KARACHI 
JOHANNESBURG BULAWAYO 
ASSOCIATES: 


C. TENNANT, SONS & CO. OF NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
VIVIAN YOUNGER & BOND LIMITED, LONDON AND NIGERIA 
HENRY GARDNER & CO. LIMITED, LONDON, CANADA, CYPRUS AND MALAYA 
The Group trades in and markets ventilation plant and other spe- 
cialist' engineering equipment ; 
and it furnishes allied shipping, 
imsurance, secretarial, financial, 
technical and statistica: services. 


non-ferrous ores, metals and 
minerals, many kinds of produce, 
timber and other materials; it 
provides com- ashing plant, 


PRINCES HOUSE, 93 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 


TELEGRAMS : CABLES: 
Brimetacor, London Brimetacor, Lenden 
Branches at BIRMINGHAM and SWANSEA 


TELEPHONE : 
MONarch 8055 


Habib Bank Limited 


Established 1941 
Head Office: KARACHI (Pakistan). 


Authorised Capital ... -. Pak. Rs. 20,000,000 
Issued & Subscribed... Pak. Rs. 10,000,000 
Paid-up Capital ose Pak. Rs. 10,000,000 
Reserve Funds iv Pak. Rs. 10,000,000 
Deposits as on 31/12/51 Pak. Rs. 438,200,000 


In selecting desirable trade relations for exports and 
imports with Pakistan, Habib Bank Ltd., with 45 
branches spread over West and East Pakistan, can prove 
to be most helpful and you are invited to use our 
services. 

The Bank is fully competent to handle all foreign 
exchange business, including opening and advising of 
commercial letters of credit, collection of documentary 
bills, remittances, etc. 

FOREIGN BRANCHES: Bombay, Calcutta and 
Colombo. 


CORRESPONDENTS & AGENTS at all important 
cities of the world, 
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er Layer after plastic layer is sprayed on to the 
F interior of this metal component of a large 
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stiffening of Treasury bill rates. The sharpest rise occurred 


fortnight age, the average allotment rate at the 
Freasury Dill tender rose from £2 8s. 0.36d. per cent to 
2 gs. 825d. per cent; but last week there was a further 
e,10 {2 9. 0.44. per cent. This is the highest rate since 
he new monetary policy was launched ; at the first tender 
ter the increase in Bank rate on budget day, the average 
ate was just over 2¥* per cent. The increase would prob- 
bly have been sharper still had it not been for the market’s 
ear tha’. if it widened too substantially its gross margin 
ver the clearing banks’ 2 per cent charge for call money 
ent agaist Treasury bills, the banks might feel entitled to 
vise their charges. If the Treasury bill rate is prevented 
rom rising further now, it will be principally for this reason 
unless. of course, the authorities reverse their recent 
atics and restrain the rise by giving more liberal aid at 
moments of money pressure. There is also the considera- 
jon that the pace of Treasury borrowing has recently 
ackened slightly: last week the excess of tender Treasury 
ill issues over maturities was £30 million (and this is likely 
o be the excess for the coming week too), compared with 
e additional £40 or £50 million a week that was being 
sised for some time previously, 


* * * 


Rearmament and Rayon 


It will take more than Monday’s promise of {1,250,000 
worth of military orders to restore confidence in the 
ayon industry. Production rose very slightly in May 
rom the disastrously low level reached in April, but by 
omparison with last November’s production peak of 36 
milion pounds of yarn, an increase of 2.9 million pounds— 
om 16.6 million to 19.§ million—can be described only as 
m1 improvement from worse to bad. For what it is worth, 
his gradual rise can be expected to continue, for in mid- 
June four of Courtaulds’ factories, at Carrickfergus, Wolver- 
hampton, Aber and Castle, reopened after being shut down 
or four to five weeks. - Each is operating on severely reduced 
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Khedules and there is certainly no immediate prospect of 
ine industry’s output returning to the 1951 production levels 
H 30 to 35 million pounds of yarn a month. 

The most that the Ministry of Supply can promise is to 
pace limited orders (the quantities were apparently not 
mpressive enough for Mr Sandys to give) for rayon under- 
Near, sheets, pillow cases and lining materials. Rayon drills 
td other fabrics will be tested ; this can take years, 


but the industry will no doubt be grateful for the oppor- 
litity t0 show potential customers that there is no inherent 
cect in rayon which prevents it from figuring more con- 
cuousiy in military specjfications. 

The producers’ own optimism is partially responsible for 
severity of the slump in rayon ; they continued to pro- 
ce for stock long after orders had fallen below the. level 
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needed to absorb a high rate of production. But the course 
of the depression has upset many preconceived notions about 
the behaviour of <a* buyer’s market. Rayon, being the 
cheapest yarn on the market, might have been expected to 
more lightly than the higher priced cotton and 
» but the contrary _— to have been the case. A 
slow. recovery’ in the volume of trade in cotton goods is 
reported from Lancashire, even at prices which appear to be 
considerably higher than rayon prices. The rayon industry 
has also to compete with the short memory of the market. 
The fact that rayon prices, did not rise when ‘other textile 
prices were rising so fast eighteen months ago is not accepted 
by buyers as an excuse for not reducing them now, when 
other prices are falling. The fall in prices of some fine 
cotton yarns has caused the spinners of rayon staple to 
reduce their prices by amounts varying from 2d. to Is. a 
pound ; this may promote a recovery in rayon staple, pro- 
duction of which has fallen from 16.7 million pounds last 
November to §.§ million pounds in April, and 7.1 million 
pounds in May. But the rayon producers seem unwilling 
to follow the spinners’ lead and reduce the prices of either 
continuous filament or staple fibre at this stage. 


* * _* : 
Power from Olympus fc ~ 


The first details released about the Bristol Aeroplane 
Company’s Olympus jet engine shows that it ranks among 
the most powerful in the world with 9,750 pounds static 
thrust. This in itself is not of any great military significance, 
for a number of engines are capable of giving powers of 
around 10,000 pounds. But if the Olympus can give such 
an output on a fue] consumption as low as the designers 
suggest—o.766 pounds of fuel for each pound’s thrust per 
hour compared with a rough average of one pound for exist- 
ing .engines—it could become the first jet engine to be put 
in a long-range bomber without impésing a crippling reduc- 
tion on potential bomb-load to carry the necessary fuel. The 
designets have solved this problem by dividing the axial * 
compressor of the engine into a “8 powered and low 
powered unit; each driven separately from a separate shaft. 
They claim that this gives the engine the fuel ecénomy of 
high compression ratios with the easier handling associated 
with medium compression ratios; but this may not be 
achieved without cost, for the complications of the engine’s 
design will pose a problem for the production engineers. 


The Olympus is the first jet to be built by Bristol, and it 
may in some respects be regarded as a bid to make up ground 
lost to companies such,as Rolls Royce, de Havilland and 
Armstrong-Siddeley. Each of these companies has been 
accumulating experience in design and in production of 
military engines during a period when Bristol has concentrated 
on the design of civil turbo-prop engines for the Brabazon 
and now for the Britannia airliner. No company of this size 
can afford to be excluded from the military market for any 
length of time. It is one in which British designers have been 
outstandingly successful since the war, and while there is a 
ready market for British designs abroad—the Olympus was 
bought by Curtiss Wright in America more than two years 
ago—competition for orders between companies at home is 
stronger, and more deadly than outside appearances might 
suggest. 






* * * 
Fire at Creswell 


On the night of September 25, 1950, 80 miners died in 
a fire at Creswell colliery in Derbyshire, one of the best 
equipped mines in the country. Because the burning seam 
was sealed off for several months, the report on the fire 
has only recently been published. Like so many serious 
accidents, what could have been an insignificant outbreak 
became, through an uncanny set of coincidences, a major 
tragedy. The repair of a torn conveyor belt during the 
evening was stopped by the overman in charge of the night 
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shift because a length of coal remained to be cleared. During 
the night, pieces of the belt became wedged against the 
chute at the transfer point between two conveyors. The 
friction between these fragments and the moving belt set 
fire to the fabric whi¢h burned too strongly to be put out by 
sand and portable extinguishers. It could probably have 
been put out by water from the hydrants, but when the 
hoses were connected the water supply failed because the 
mechanical pump that fed it during the night was out of 
order and no provision had been made to adjust the valves 
of the surface tanks that fed it by day. 


It is possible that more-of the men at the coal face might 
have escaped if they had been given earlier and more urgent 
warning of the fire, and if repairs to the line had not delayed 
the train sent to bring them out. But apart from the human 
errors and ill-fated coincidences that played so large a part 
in the Creswell disaster, the report reveals that if was still 
possible for a well-equipped and well-managed mine to con- 
tain two serious fire hazards. One was the highly inflam- 
mable conveyor belting. The material used at Creswell, and 
throughout the industry, was rubber covered cotton .duck, 
which has been shown by: subsequent tests to burn rapidly 
under friction. Since the Creswell fire occurred, the Coal 
Board has intensified its tests of safer materials ; it has been 
shown~that if rubber is replaced by polyvinyl chloride, the 
plastic material will melt and put out any fire started in the 
cotton part of the belt. The substitution of this new material 
for rubber would increase the cost of the belting from 30s. 
to 42s. 6d..a yard, but the real reason why it has not been 
substituted on any scale is lack of production. There are 
18 million feet of conveyor belting in use underground, of 
which 9 million feet are being replaced every year. Until 


producers change over to making plastic belting, as they 


are expected to do, the Coal Board can only get a few 
thousand feet-of it a year. 


The second danger brought out by the investigation was 
the use of a single air intake. The air at Creswell was driven 
gat considerable pressure. 14 miles to the coal face down an 
air intake that was also used by the coal conveyors, and 
drawn out through a separate return road along which the 
men travelled. When fire broke out in the intake route, 
smoke and fumes were driven rapidly down to the coal face, 
and then back along the return route where they caught up 
with the escaping men, all of whom died of carbon monoxide 
poisoning. Had there been more than one intake, this might 
not have happened. It is clearly impossible for the Coal 
Board to drive second air intakes along all the seams that 
now lack them, but they will in future be provided for all 
new seams and all developing seams. The cost in terms of 


money will be heavy. In terms of lives, it has already been 
paid. 


* * * 


Productivity in Lancashire 


The cotton industry’s attitude to questions involving 
the re-equipment of mills and the redeployment of labour 
has made it an easy Aunt Sally, but a follow-up report by 
the Anglo-American Productivity Council shows that while 
advance has been lamentably slow, there have been sounder 
reasons for the delay than the loose accusation of obscu- 
rantism that is so frequently levelled against the industry. If 
it is to be justified, expenditure on new machinery and on 
machine refinements must go hand in hand with a reassess- 
ment of individual work loads. Few of the possible improve- 
ments result in any increase in individual output ; the bulk 
of them serve to lighten working conditions. It follows that 
unless workers agree to mind more machines, and to do so 
without demanding a directly proportionate increase in 
wages, the result of such improvements is to increase the 
costs of production by the amount spent on re-equipment 
and not to reduce them. In mills where such agreement 
has been reached, results are spectacular. Ineone mill the 
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man-hours needed to handle 100 pounds of cotton in thy 
ring room has been reduced from 12.08 im 1947 to 9. 
in January, 1951, and the figure of 5.6 hours should event 
ally be reached. Production per man-hour in the ring rogq 
of another mill has been increased by 30 per cent, whik 
costs have fallen by 10. per cent. 

In all too many cases, local union opposition fas pre. 
vented similar schemes from being adopted, even though 
the general principle of redeployment has union approval, 
No figures are given in the survey for the sums spent 
new machinery, but only 141 mills have actually introduced 
work-study schemes. This is an increase by numbers of 37 
in the past 18 months ; 30 per cent of all the member 
of the Master Cotton Spinners’ Federations have introduced 
work-study schemes compared with the 25 per cent tha 
had introduced them by the beginning of 1951. 


There is some reason to fear that the present high level 
of unemployment in Lancashire will increase union prejudice 
to redeployment as well as management prejudice to spend. 
ing money on new machinery that does not of itself make 
any contribution to higher output or a reduction in costs, 
During the past two years methods of imcreasing produ. 
tivity have taken second place to those designed solely to 
increase production, The depression in Lancashire ought 
to make many managements look closely at their production 
costs for the first time in: many months, for although 
Lancashire prices have been reduced by cutting profit 
margins, they are not falling as fast as those of their con- 
petitors in other countries. At the same time, the exodus of 
unemployed textile labour to other industries might lead to 
a scarcity of labour in individual mills when trade revives 
—of which there are now faint signs. This in turn might 
reduce local union opposition to redeployment. These are, 
however, only suppositions. Some oo have always 
been conspicuous for their enterprise. re are few sign 
yet of any real change of heart among the remainder. 
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We've solved some problems 


In 1945 an oil Company came to us with a problem. In 
measuring oil and gas*pressures, they told us, recording 
instruments were lowered into the wells. The change in 
temperature during descent was resulting in false pres- 
sure readings. Could we supply a battery that would pre- 
heat the recording mechanism toa temperature of 160°F, 
and maintain it at that heat till it reached the well bot- 
tom? There was just one little difficulty—how to get a 
battery of 6 volts and one ampere hour capacity inside 


ddiameter of 14 inches and a length not exceeding 3 feet. 


€ We designed and produced that battery—a con- 
trivance of three cylindrical cells ‘wired end to end 
Within a framework of steel rods. It fitted exactly into 
its allotted place amongst the delicate recording instru- 
ments housed inside the 4 inch diameter steel cylinder. 
And it did the job. 


@ Hundreds of thousands of Chloride, Exide and 


in our time $ 


Exide-Ironclad batteries giving good service today in 
every branch of industry, transport and communications 
owe their origin to just such a demand: ‘Here is a job— 
make us a battery for it’. We have been solving that 


sort of problem for over 50 years. 


q Our battery research ard development organisa- 
tion is the largest and best equipped in this country— 
if not in the world. It is at industry’s service always— 


ready at any time to tackle another problem. 


CHLORIDE 


BATTERIES LIMITED 


Makers of Exide Batteries 


EXIDE WORKS - CLIFTON JUNCTION « NR. MANCHESTER 








. remains unchanged at 


50 
Fluctuations in New Issues 


At first glance at the totals of capital issues, the capital 
market appears to have been far busier in the first half 
of this year than it was in 1951. But this impression is 
subject to two important qualifications. If. the net sum of 
£148.5 million raised by the British Electricity Authority is 
excluded from the half yearly total of new issues, the increase 
in activity in the capital market, though still apparent, 
becomes far less marked. Moreover, the revival in equity 
issues largely took place in the first quarter of the year— 
before the increase in Bank rate imposed a new structure 
of interest rates on the market. The accompanying table, 
based on a more’ detailed ‘analysis published in the Records 
and Statistics supplement, shows that equity issues by British 
and overseas companies totalled £78.6 million in the first 
six months of this year compared with £39.3 million in the 
first half in 1951 and with {41.9 million in the second half. 
Of this total, £55.6 million Was raised before the end of 
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COMPOMIOE, S656 cies sip a ¥ ov Se 21-9 80-4 53-1 70-4 | 6-4 
POMS cites backs tens | 236-2 | 08-2 | 101-2 | 135-0 | 211-0 
WR sack 5 snd ed ce | 315 | 6-7 | m4 | 193 | 305 
FORGE aos nk bncct bests eee bes ' 6-38 | 1-2 7 oo Sam 
WD 5. ot i deca | ges-5 | 329-4 | 147-3 | 154-3 | 243-5 
British and Overseas Couspanies:- | | 
Debentures ..... Ta navicee | 17-3 f 47-0 | 198 | 33-1 | 122 
Preference... .. puns due dees 1-9 4 9-0 | 14-8 | 7-8 | 1-0 
ORUMUIEY ascii cain s S65 dbo vee | 35-6 | 427 | 39-3 41-9 | - 18-6 
| 73-9 82-8 | 91-8 


* Excludes conversions and only includes direct offers to the public and shareholders, 
+ Includes net receipt or repayment of national saving certificates and defence bonds. 
t Includes County and Public Board loans. 


March, The increase in debenture stock issues in the second 
quarter of 1952, when {12.1 million was raised in this way, 
is largely accounted for by the Distillers issue of {10 million 
5 per cent loan stock, with all the overwhelming attractions 
of rights of conversion into ordinary shares in the future. 
Fortunately, there are some signs that the new money raised 
in the capital market has been flowing in the right direction 
——towards the capital goods industries. Companies in the 
electrical manufacturing industries, for example, raised nearly 
£15.1 million in the first quarter of this year and another 
£6.1 million in the quarter that folldwed. But the fall of raw 
material prices from their giddy 1951 levels, coupled with 
the decline in demand in some industries, is clearly affecting 
industry’s calculations of permanent capital needs. Require- 
ments that seemed so pressing only nine months ago have 
been radically revised. Who shall say that the monetary 
weapon does not work ? 


Cheaper Jute 


The outlook for the world jute industry remains con- 
fused and prices continue to fall. This week the Pakistan 
Government was forced to abandon its minimum internal 
price for loose jute because it could not fulfil its promise to 
buy all the accumulated stocks that were offered at the fixed 
price. As the export duty was also reduced the cost of 
Pakistan jute to overseas buyers has come down by about 
£30 aton. The Jute Control in Dundee can now buy good 
quality jute at about ae a ton although its selling price 

12§ a ton. The Control will doubt- 


Jan.~Junel July—Dec.| Jan.-June| July-Dec.| Jan.- June 
| 1990 | 19 ; 1951 , 
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less cut its price shortly, but the administrative deiay jg 
bringing British prices into line with world levels is .dding 
to Dundee’s difficulties, British manufacturers have 
standing complaint that the Control’s price policy has » laced 
them at a disadvantage with their overseas competitors 

This year the Government itself is likely to exp: :ienc 
some of the disadvantages of government trading. The! 
Control has found that jute buying is no longer the pro‘itable 
business that it was when prices were rising last year, indeed 
it is believed to have incurred a £5 million loss on stocks 
when prices of raw jute and jute goods were cut last month, 
This reduction in prices did not produce the expected 
recovery in the industry and most of the spinners and manv- 
facturers are still working only three days a week. 


Now that wofld jute prices are at long last below the mid- 
1950 level, jute can again claim to be the cheapest packing 
material. A campaign to publicise the cheapness of jute is 
being conducted in the United States where several substi- 
tutes had been developed under the stimulus of last year’s 
high prices. The Pakistan jute growing industry, however, 
faces a more immediate danger. This year’s Indian crop 
should be sufficient to cover the requirements of the Indian 
jute mills which have previously drawn a large part of their 
raw jute from Pakistan. The world crop will probably 
amount to about 11 million bales, and in- addition there js 
a carryover of 14-2 million bales from the 1951 crop » 
that total supplies next season may reach about 13 million 
bales. At present, world consumption is only running about 
8 million bales. Even if it rises to 10 million bales next year 
(6 million bales for the Indian mills and 4 million bales 
exported as raw jute) there will still be an unhealthy surplus. 


Industrial Production 


Preliminary estimates of industrial production in May 
(1946= 100) suggest that the index is likely to reach 148-9 
compared with 139 in April and with 144 in May last year. 
Such a direct comparison can be misleading because while 
Easter fell in April this year, it was a month earlier last year 
and so was Whitsun. The index for 1951 showed the same 
10 point increase. between March and April, from 141 to 
151 that took place between April and May this year, while 
the Whitsun On ae the May, 1951, index down 
again, to 144. the average, preduction during the first 
five months of this year shows almost no setae on 1951. 
There have been unmistakable signs in recent months that 
the rate of industrial production was no longer increasing, 
but the detailed figures for April this year show that it may 
in fact have started to fall in certain i t sectors. But 
for the rising rate of building, the April index would prob- 
ably have been much lower,.for while the building index 
was, at 135, only two points down on March (and 6 points up 
on April, 1951) the manufacturing index fell from 154 to 143 
compared with 147 in March and 158 in April the previous 
year. 


* * * 


Delays in British Exports 7 


The “ warning ” from South Africa’s Minister of T:a0s- 
a Mr Sauer, that British manufacturers must carry ov! 
eit promisés of delivery if they hope to keep their. m2: cts, 
was specifically related to railway rolling stock; but « 
worth attention in other industries. The Minister is rep '(ed 


“to have said that he had cancelled some orders in B: (ait 
and placed them with other countries. This might ost. 


more ; but the goods atrived by the dates ich they 
were promised. ¢- id ici —" 
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In the manufacture of tailway equipment, as in a wide 
nage of British engimeering industries, the delivery periods 
w being quoted are generally longer than those offered by 
oeign menufacturers. To a large extent, this is one con- 
equence of the fact that British order books are longer ; it 
»gnot be altered much without increases in labour, capacity 
; materiais that are not practicable in the short run. But 
deliver by the date promised is less easily excused. 
pread. One important British company operating 
overseas, which makes huge purchases of goods 


js wide 
t home ana 


DELIVERY OF A SAMPLE OF INDUSTRIAL EguipmEnt 

















ELAYS 
* AND STORES 
f > | Conti- 
Britain | USA nent 
lemme inane j FOR 
| | 
Earl Early | Present | 
1950 | 951 | Time 1952 | 192 
ideale cal as ee iicaiat iat ee 
i ' 
op aa eo ee te be 
Delivered time’’ (Le. { 
to delive quoted).. | 60 57 60 81 75 
Ip to. 3 mor lateiine 69 80 87 92 97 
Dp to 6 m« nths late: cee. 81 86 95 97 99 
In to 12 months late 86 90 98 ie eee 
ip to 15 months late ; $$ 92 99 as a 


p this country mainly for “export” to its own plants 
hroughout the world, has for some considerable time main- 
pined a record of the “ degree of lateness ” with which these 
pods arrive, from British and foreign suppliers. Recent 
sults of this survey are shown in the accompanying table. 


About a fifth of the goods in question are specialised 
ppital equipment, and-a large proportion of the remainder 
re general stores and equipment of which some need to be 
nade to specifications not ordinarily used in Britain. The 
tal purchases, in this respect, might not be a bad sample 
the goods Britain sends overseas. The table shows an 


J 51 
improvement in the “degree of lateness” of British 
deliveries ; but it shows hardly any change in the percentage 
of British goods that are actually delivered as promised. 
During the last year there appears to have been a slight 
drop in the percentage of American and Continental goods 
that arrive by the date promised ; but both groups of manu- 
facturers keep their delivery promises much better than the 
British do. This is not the best of signs for the future of 
British exports in an increasingly competitive world market ; 
it may already be tending to offset the advantage in price 
that many British engineering products still possess. 


Shorter Notes 


The new fire precautions to be observed on the railways 
appear to be the result of personal intervention by Lord 
Leathers in the controversy between the Ministry of Trans- 
port’s inspecting officer of railways and the Railway 
Executive. Lord Leathers has announced that in- future 
no highly inflammable finishes would be used in carriage 
interiors, that all train crews would be given a special: fire 
routine, and that new sleeping cars would be all-steel, with 
emergency exits in the windows and a centre exit in addition 
to those at each end of the coach. 


* 


On July 1st the Ministry of Materials increased the price 
at which it sells virgin aluminium ingots from £154 to £157 
a ton delivered at consumers’ works. _ According to the 
Ministry the increase was necessary because of the further 
appreciation in the Canadian dollar. The price was last in- 
creased at the beginning of April when it was put up from 
£148 a ton. 


Company Notes 


Rolis-Royce.—T'wo questions arise from 
n examination of the full accounts of Rolls- 
yee for last year. The first is whether the 
ream of profits from rearmament will lead 
lomatically to increased equity dividends ; 
he second concerns the company’s 2. 
hen rearmament comes fo an end. t 
tay be looking far ahead, but the chairman, 
ord Hives, give a nome too reassuring answer 
b the second question. He points owt that 
m present defence programme “can only 
regarded as a gigantic stockpiling opera- 
om in any circumstances short of war.” To 
me extent therefore the present level of 
lvity must be at the ex of future 
ders—short of war itself, Nor can the air- 
ft engine industry expect to receive at the 
hd of the rearmament boom a similar fillip 
that given to development and production 
the end of the last war by the replacement 
reciprovating engines by gas turbines. 
In the short run, the first question on 
‘mmameni and increased dividends appears 
have been answered favourably. by last 
a's increase in the total dividend to 15 per 
it, paid on the ordinary capital as increased 


fF 2 100 per cent serip bonus, as compared 
tha dividend of 25 per cent in 1950 on the 
ginal capital of £1,533,333. Lord Hives 
“cates that last year’s increase in turnover 
ad in tr 


ding profits (from £1,575,120 to the 
ord figure of £2,210,943) owed little to 
Yernmental assistance and that a good part 
future carnings will have to be ploughed 
: 'o meet the cost of a further expansion 
ad and working capital. The plant-and 
les so far provided by the government 
wt very little contribution to turnover last 


year and Lord Hives suggested that the effect 
of governmental aid is not likely to be 
reflected in production and profits until 1953. 
The chief source of the increase in revenue 
last year wes “ the increased and more up-to- 
date production facilities” provided by the 


Years to Dec. 31, 


Consolidated earnings -— 1950 1951 


£ £ 

Trading profit ......-.esse0ee. 1,575,120 2,210,943 
"NE MOONE 8 o's a ig Ke ne oo 1 me 4 ova 
Depreciation .........+++++-+5+ 535, A 

NN Ais cae og Ck Sea ¥OK@ 309 1 a 
PE ick ck vwis cee emast 466,499 546063 
paeee dividends .....5...... 184,000 241,500 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) 25 15 
General reserve ..........-..+- 100,000 125,000 
Added to group carry forward 182,499. 179,563 

Cons. balance sheet analysis :— 

Fixed assets, less depreciation 2,170,627 2,850,945 
Net current assets. .......-....- 3,284,233 4,050,895 
BORON Ei dn 5 con's Ce RRO RR ees 2,686,190 4,276,059 
Ce i cs Ui bs ale wk Pathe 636,770 801,057 
UR. 6.56. ive nkviwnr Hears 3,213,433 2,994,447 
Ordinary capital* .........-... 1,533,333 3,066,666 


£1 ordinary stock at 54s. 6d. yields £5 10s. cent. 
* Includes workers’ stock of £145,000. 


com itself. The group, as well as financ- 
ing a ene in stocks from £2,686,190 to 
£4,276,059, spent rather more than £1,350,000 
on fixed assets, bringing the total sum spent 
since the end of the war to over £4 on. 
Although the government will bear part of 
the cost of fresh extensions, the company will 
still have to find a good part of the finance 
needed for capital devel t from its own 
resources ; at the end last year commit- 
ments on capital account already totalled 
£1,025,000. At the moment the group’s 
uid resources to be no more than 
te to meet commitments. Pre- 


sumably therefore in the initial stages of the 
rearmament programme the directors will be 
still inclined to place the emphasis upon the 
reinforcement of reserves rather than on 
meeting any claims for an increase in equity 
distribution. And the common fund avail- 
able both for dividend payments and reserve 
appropriations will be reduced by the 
incidence of EPL, 
«© 


Patons and Baldwins.—Sharcholders in 
Patons and Baldwins had been prepared for 
the worst by the guarded warning made by 
the directors when the interim ordinary divi- 
dend was cut from 5 to 4 per cent at the end 
of last January. Even so the sharpness of the 
reversal of the company’s fortunes — that 
turned a trading surplus of £3,252,023 into 
a loss of £916,500 in the year to May 3rd 
was a harder blow than might have been 
expected. This deficit is struck after writing 
down the. stocks of wool tops and yarns to 
their market value on May 3rd. As the 
group’s stocks were valued at nearly {14 
million at the beginning of the financial year 
and as wool prices have more than halved 
since this date the losses on stocks must have 
been heavy indeed. After crediting a surplus 
on the sale of property of £184,457, an 
exchange profit of £69,472, and tax refunds 
of £277,508 the net. group deficit has been 
reduced to £482,660, as compared with a net 
group surplys of £1,278,235 ; this deficit has 
been struck after charging £97,597 as tax on 
the year’s distributions. ‘ 

Fortunately for the company and its share- 
holders, the directors had made a_ special 
provision against such a fall in wool prices 
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by building up a contingencies reserve of 
£2,800,000. By writing back £700,000 from 
this reserve the directors have been able to 
cover the trading loss, to pay the fixed pre- 
ference dividends, and to pay a total equity 
dividend for the year of 10 per cent ; this has 
been done at the expense of only a slight draft 
on the carry forward of £30,590. The halving 
of the ordinary dividend can be regarded as 
a satisfactory outcome of a year of troubles. 
The stock market certainly has not been 
plunged into gloom by the statement by 
Patons and Baldwins; after the announce- 
ment the company’s £1 ordinary shares were 
marked down 4s. to 42s. 104d., but. on the 
following day the price recovered to 
44s. 104d., to offer a forward-looking yield of 
£4 9s. per cent. 
* 


Boots Pure Drug.—The procedure adopted 
by Boots Pure Drug of not presenting a 
consolidated balance sheet is far from helpful. 
The company’s practice of drawing up 
separate accounts for its main geographical 
trading divisions provides supplementary 
information, but this is no effective substitute 
for a balance sheet giving the group’s position 
as a whole. Shareholders. also have other 
reasons to complain of the presentation of the 
accounts for the year to March 3lst. No 
fresh information apart from the bare accounts 
is given—and there is one surprising omis- 
sion. When the preliminary statement of 
profits was published group trading profits 
were shown after making special provisions 
for stock losses. In the full accounts gross 
profits are shown to have increased from 
£3,785,738 to £4,049,970, but no mention ‘ts 
made of the stock losses provision; the 
directors would have done well to give share- 
holders some information on the extent of 
these losses. Shareholders will have to await 
the annual general meeting to discover how 
the group fared last year and how it will fare 
in the current year. All that can be reasonably 

Years to March 31, 


Consolidated earnings :~—— 1951 1952 
f d 

Vending Welt: 35k views bi sae8 3,785,758 4,049,970 
Depuectation «... ... chins sess nccvns 508,429 591,256 
TOON | Sick ChE es oh RES 1,361,199 1,531,009 
Net profit eabhod weeeeee 1,157,683 1,018,605 
Ordinary dividends . ‘ ie 412,800 470,400 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) ... 40 20a 
Retained by subsidiaries ....... 366,808 270,436 
General reserve . 5 230,010 aes 
Stock replacement reserve ...... ‘a 250,000 
Added to carry forward ........ 18,132 76,710 

Baiance sheet analysts :—* ° 
Fixed assets, less depreciation ... 7,307,372 7,931,651 
Net current assets ...........-- 2,822,038 6,582,617 
Stocks. ...... cgvisveccsicss eae: 1a 
Cum oc 5. be Komal eS ona sii 130,635 
Bank overdraft, Jess cash ....... 875,580 ins 
Reserves e ince eee mene 006 6,559,564 7,630,995 
Ordinary capital ............-5 1,920,000 5,120,000 


5s. ordinary share at 19s. yields £5 5s. per cent. 
* Parent company only. (a) Two interim payments of 
5 per cent each on £3,840,000 capital and a final payment 
of 10 per cent on £5,120,000 capital. 


surmised from the accounts is that an ordi- 
nary dividend of 20 per cent will be paid in 
the current year if earnings are maintained. 
That this is the directors’ intention may be 
assumed from the payment of a final dividend 
of 10 per cent on the ordinary capital of 
£5,120,000, as increased by the righits issue 
of 5,120,000 5s. ordinary shares at 16s. each 
last March; this payment followed two 
interim dividends of 5 per cent each after a 
100 per cent scrip bonus had been distributed 
but before the rights issue. 

The cash issue of equity shares has 
lightened the burden of financing heavier 
commitments in working capital, but there 
are still some signs of strain in the balance 
sheets. In the parent company’s balance 
sheet the bank overdraft, which was shown 
after deducting cash in hand at £875,380, 
has been replaced by a cash balance of 
£130,685 ; but in the consolidated balance 
sheet of the subsidiary companies’ amounts 
owing to the banks, less cash in hand, have 
increased from £674,137 to £900,325. Mean- 
while the book value of stocks held by the 
parent company has increased from 


£5,983,374 to £7,443,932 and the value of 
stocks held by subsidiaries from £5,803,291 
to £6,402,072. A fall in raw material prices 
and a prompter setlement of the National 
Health Service accounts would ease the finan- 
cial burden this year, but the group still has 
heavy capital commitments—of the order of 
£956,000—to meet. 


* 


Whitbread.—Taxation is the principal 
theme of the statement made by Col. W. H. 
Whitbread. The chairman puts last year’s 
results in proper perspective by pointing out 
that the greater part of the increase in group 
trading profits ‘(from  £1,801,871 to 
£2,163,420) was swallowed up in taxation 
and that group net profits showed an in- 
crease of only £46,592. To hammer the 
point home, Colonel Whitbread adds ‘that 
while taxable profits are four times as much 
as in 1938 the burden of taxation has in- 
creased in the same period by nearly six 
times. Moreover, plant has to be replaced 
at three times its original cost—“‘a factor 
which does not seem to be sufficiently recog- 
nised bythe revenue authorities.” Once 
taxation has been taken into account the 
return on the company’s efforts to increase 
its export trade is only slight. Last year the 
company increased the value of its total 
exports by 50 per cent and the value of its 
exports to hard currency areas by about 
33 per cent. The company may not repeat 
its success in the export markets this year, 


_for import restrictions have already nearly 


wiped out the useful volume of trade de- 
veloped in Australia in I951. 

Whitbread is yet another company whose 
attempts to replace plant and machinery and 
to install additional equipment have been 
hampered by high rates of tax. Last year the 
company spent nearly £700,000 on bottling 
depots, licensed and unlicensed properties 
and other fixed assets. At the same time 
about £300,000 more was locked up in stocks 
and about £460,000 more in debtors, as a 
direct result of the increase in trade. The 
company decided to fimance these develop- 
ments by the issue of £2,000,000 4 per cent 
debenture stock, 1964-84, at 984 last Novem- 


Years to Dec. 531, 
1950 1951 


Consolidated earnings :— 


£ £ 
Reading eat 355.5 5 ca weve 1,801,871 2,163,420 
Ketel tacame (cos shi 2,005,266 2,424,393 
Depreciatiie 3. i553 dives sexes 238,807 281,175 
BOO So ick ow ba wee bc cad 860,082 1,123,272 
WG QE oo. evens 610,672 657,264 
Ordinary dividends ............ 258 371,089 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) ... 18 23 
General reserve .... 2... cceeucs 282,151 338,356 
Property reserve, etc. .......... 10,443 71,521 
Added to group carry forward .. OM 2,182 
Cons. balance sheet analysis -— 
Fixed assets, less depreciation ... 8,575,810 9,456,772 
Net current assets. ............. 980, ,216,202 
SRS ssc gsi stn ayes ¢ casein 2,211,266 2.608,265 
OS oss yk be cua eee 1,503,0% 2,251,744 
ONCE 3 es ows c wo tak 4,650,743 5,037,642 
Rweabures oko ok kc , 409, 4,381,975 


Ordinary capital 073,200 3,073,200 
£,° A’ ordinary stock at 67s. 6d.xd yields £6 16s. per cont. 


ber. The chairman remarks that “such 
favourable terms of borrowing may not 
recur for some time”; presumably the 
underwriters, who had to take up 80 per 
cent of the issue and who have seen the 
price of the stock fall to 894, would make a 
more rueful comment. Thanks to this issue 
the company’s cash resources are more than 
ample enough to meet outstanding capital 
commitments of £473,000. The reinforce- 
ment of liquid resources, together with the 
expansion in business, presumably lay behind 
the directors’ decision to increase last year’s 
equity distribution from 18 to 23 per cent; 
this dividend represented only 2.2 per cent 
of the parent company’s gross revenue, as 
compared with the beer duty that absorbed 
44.8 per cent of the gross receipts. Colonel 
Whitbread adds that the figures and estimates 
for 1952 justify confidence in the immediate 
future-—a confidence that stockholders, aware 
of the compafy’s considerable interests in 
the bottled beer trade, will no doubt share. 
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Funds Hosen Price,| Grow 
Year 1952 and June; Joly | vied, 
Jan. 1 to fo@ | july 2 
July 2 Stocks 1952 | 1952 | 1952 
| i “J 5 — 
100%) 99 War Bonds 24 998 a 
100%:| 9p War Bonds 44 a oz * " 
\War rs 
90 | 983 oo i oN “3 & ay EXC 
xch. : 3 . 
| Feb. 15, 195 " ‘Re For th 
1003 | 99 — vane Jel | 99 2:15 3B ordinary 
1004; 97§ |Serial Fundg. 14%} 985 213 ordinary 
Nov. 14, 1953 "Bi issues to 
Wk; % — —_ F dae 966 | 96213 5 MR cluding sv 
9993! 958 War Bonds 2%. | 954k) 95H 4 15 5 the deh 
| Aug. 15, 1954-56 | 3 12 gf (200,965. 
fook | 96§ Funding 2%....| 968 | 96% fe (13,829, 0 
| June 15, 1952-57 | 3 9 tM the previ 
100%} 97} |Nat. Defence 3%.| *97§ | *97H 4 2 tq ee PFEY" 
‘ane ly 3S. eee ora 3 8 Of 
ar n 3% ; | 97! 519 0g 
Oct. 15, 1955-59 | ae $91 ORDINARY 
92 87 (Savings Bonds 3 | 87 | 878) 7 19 2, 
Aug. 15, 1955-65 | tu 
% | 88} /Funding 24%....| 88} | 894 5 18 7 
| Apr, 15, 1956-61 | 414 
87H| 81g \Funding 3%..... ; 82 | 8%) 6 42 
| Apr. 15, 1959-69 | ius 
88 | 82 [Funding 3%..... | 82 | 82g) 44 | 
| Aug. 1, 1966-68 | 419 8 
99% | 944 ‘Punding 4%..... | 949; 943 4 9 - 
May 1, 1960-90 | i $ § 3 REV 
87 [Savings Bonds 3%| 813/ 814/611 
| Sept. 1, 1960-70 || $i ——orT 
85%| 79% Savings Bds. 24%) 80h 80h 815 OM ne Tax, 
| May 1, 1964-6 $7 ior tas 
101g | 98% |Victory Bonds 4% 98§ | 99, 4 ¢ SMM cic) 
| Sept. 1, 1920-76 | Seen 
% | 78} Savings Bonds 3% 78§| 784 5 1 WM pone tars 
| Aug. 15, 1965-75 | 4 LL MMP scess Profit 
82} |Consols 4%...... | 8281 82h 4 17 Oy Cor 
734 |Conversion 34%..| 738 | 734) 415 WM coe ana 
‘Treasury Stk. abs 4 | sa 412 ¥ inland Re 
| {after Apr. 1, 1975) . 
Tg} 62h [Treasury Stk. 3%.| 63 | 63$ 4 15 SMB total Inland 
| (after Apr.5, 1966), 
89%; 83 (Treasury Stk. 34% 83, 83h 4 12 LIM Customs... 
| June 15, 1977-80 | 411 SMB Excise ..... 
7% | 73} |Redemp. Stk.3%.| 74 | 744 410 3 
i Oct., 1986-96 | 460 Total Custon 
él 728 (‘War Loan 3$%...| 7 1 8416 2 Excise 
= Consols 2}%..... 9558| "553 4 9 Un- 
78% ‘Br. Elect.3%Gtd..| 7 79% 419 Motor Duties 
| Apr. 1, 1968-73. | 4 12 UR Surpl’s from’ 
844 | T7f 'Br.Elect.3%Gtd..| 78% | 78 4 15 P.O. (Net Re 
| Mar. 15, 1974-77 | 410 SMM Broadcast Li: 
995 wae oot. 98 oT : ; ; as Loan 
a - 4 iseell. (inc! 
90§ | 84§ (Br. Elect.3}%Gtd. 85$ | 84 4 11 LOMB plus Wars 
| Nov. 15, 1976-79 | 410 4 
78% | 724 (Br. Tpt. 3% Gtd..| ©7238 | 73 4 15 MMM Total Ord. F 
| July 1, 1978-88 410 6 Sexr-Batan 
85§ | 784 Br. Tpt. 3% Gtd..| 79 | 794 4 19 Post Office 
| Apr. 1, 1968-735 412 Income Ta 
778 | 72% \Br. GasGtd. 3%..| 72) 728 41010 EPT. Re 
| May 1, 1990- 49% 
935 87h |Br. fas Gia. 3 | 8%) 87 415 Total 
| Sept. 10, 1969-71 lm 
894| 834 /Br. rondiSteek34¢ 4 | 44 412 
| Feb. 15, 1979- 4 i co 
(@ To earliest date. () To latest date. (jf) Fiat yell "XPEN 
s) Assumed average life 15 vears O months * Ex divule To 
bien diag Sates taaihbae obi oe Ce , wk ND 
oa } | Price, } Price, | Yield, ' & Man. « 
ear 1952 Ordinary une; July | july debt... 
Jan. 1 to Stocks = 7 | 2 Piyments 
July 2 1952 | 1952 1952 ireland 
“High | Low | TFs Lite Cons. 1 
| 5% |Anglo-Am. M+. 6445 Im. 
54) Anglo-Iran {1....|  *5 f 5 9 Tmt... 
84/— | 66/— |Assoc. Elect. {1..| €976 | 69/6 | 5 15 gmp ply Servi 
104,9 | 90/- P. £1.) 90;— | 91/3 6 0 6 
129/3 |110/> | Be nach 112/6")111/3 | 7 14 eel Ord. | 
as/- | 14/- Boots 5)... 19/- | 19/— | 5 5 Sggpmiing Func 
30/- | 18/3 Br. Celanese 10/-. 18/6 | 20/6'7 6 4 
29/74'25/10}'Br. Motor ....... /a B/ Te (eel. 
85/9 | 66/14/Br. Oxygen {2 68/6 | 68/6 | 5 16 9 al. Expd 
39/9 [Coats {1......... 40/7, 41/6 6 0 SM. 
30/7} Courta ©32/— | 33/6 | 6 14 Wer Baran 
16/44\Distillers 4/-..... 16/9 | 16/9/57 ist Office 
42/9 | Oo siege 43/9 45/-| 7 15 Smgpecome Ta 
42/9 Ford {1......... j= 1 46/6 | 6 9 EPT. Re 
71/6 Gen. Elect. £1 19/8 78/6\5 14 4 
55/— \Guinness £1... .. /74\°60/74, 5 10 Cal 
31/6 Hawker Sid. £1. . ./*32/3 | 33/3, 6 9 
38/Th Imp. Chem. £1...) 42/6 | 42/9| 6 1 After ir 
18/54/Imp. Tobacco £1.) 82/6 | 82/6 | 7 15 17.035 
76 (Lanes. Cotton £1.) 35/74/*35/- | 8 |! wo t 
3 |London Brick £1 56/3; 6 4 or the 9 
34/- \Marks & /~ | 36/3 | 5 9 Gy 10 80: 
42/- |P. & O. Def. £1...| 42/6 | 45/6 | 7 9 ! eevee 
31/- |P. Joh 33/6} 7 9 
y 15176 /10)""Shell” Stk. £1 — |78/9xb| 5 16 § ) 
49/3 |Tube Investmt. £ a 4 19 | 
71/2 |T. & Newall £1 79/44) 5 0 MEP Office « 
38/9 |Unilever £1 43/96 3 
a Wi, edi | S| 
40/- [Vickers {1....;..| 40/6 | 40/9|6 3 
1h 38/6 |Woolworth 5/- .. .'*39/3 | 39/3| 5 § He. 
a) Yield basis 40% » after capital bonus. {¢) Yield baggy nl Det 
after capital bonus. (d) Yield basis 12}% after capi, * Refuncs 
bonus. (¢) Yield basis 163% after capital bonus. (/) Yig@m ons (Tem 
basis 22-9% gross after capital bonus. (g) Yield bes's 69S (Sc. 
* Ex dividend. Athos 


puaice Acts, 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the 9 days ended June 30, 1952, total 


ordinat enue was £86,856,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of 494,376,000 and 
sues to sinking funds £625,000. Thus, in- 
duding sinking fund allocations of £6,366,000 


the defi crued since April 1, 1952, was 
200,965 ) compared with a surplus of 
{13,829,000 for the corresponding period of 
the previous year. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 













April 1jAprit 1) Week |9 days 
1951 952 |ended | ended 


> to to Jane | June 
1952-55 tune 30,| June 30) ° 30, | 30, 
£000 -— | 1952 reed -_. 
“J Receipts into the 
REVENUE Exchequer 


* thousand) 


Income Tax 1804225 214,463. 260,317] 19,541) 22,169 
Sur-tax 123, 0 ; 1,100, 1,400 
Estate, ete D s 175,00 3,500 3,700 
ene 57,50 1,600, 1,550 
Profits Tax & EPT) 452, 3,200: 4,500 
Excess Profits Lev’ 5, pee 


Special Contr rt 
tion and other) } 2, 
Inland Revenue } 


Total Inland Rev. 2618725) 361,138) 397,907] 29,036 33,349 
































Customs 104.3500] 242.293; 251,033 19,363) 18,984 
Excise 772,000] 184,019) 179,812) 23,800 28,168 
Total Customs and 
Excise 1815500] 426,312) 430,845 43,163, 47.152 
Motor Duties 64,15 sige ius 
Surpl’sfromTradg. 12, Fe — 
P.O. (Net Re ts jinn ots eae 'Dr1200 =... 
Broadcast es 15, 2,700 2,7 700 800 
Sundry Loans 26, 2,599 2,82 667 
Miscell. fincl. Sut i 
plus War Stores) 110,000) 21,876: 30,765) 5,371) 4,888 
Total Ord. Re 4661575) 846,039: 871,416) 77,070 86.856 
Se_r-BaLancine needle teh naire iheareemeerentih emateinehoatiaees 
: Post Otfice 209,235 44,200, 46,200). 3,200 2,700 
income Tax on 
| E.P.T. Refunds 4, 1,275 1,64 126 159 
a 4875510 891,514 919,256! 80,396 89,715 
) 
& Tssues out of the fox hequer 
EXPENDITURE to meet payments 
({ thousand) 
RD. EXPEND! 
Int. & Man. of t i 
sea 575,000] 112,701; 135,836... | 
ayments to N ' 
Ireland 40,000] 8,362) 8,762 1,506) 1,560 
i Moet Cons. Funds’ 10,000) 1,121) 1,215 10 = 200 
l nanesiiianiieiaiitdesia didiicstae adi asiainiian 
1 _ : 625,000) 122,184 145,819 1,516 1,760 
LE’PPy Services . .\ 36055621 707,416 920,201] 66,566 92,616 
6 clea celina ahi Rte aceitni h cntantmpabeiios 
2 otal Ord. Expd. 4230562] 829,600 1066015} 68,082. 94,376 
Setting Fund Lig 2,610 6,366) ... 625 
4 oneal 


otal fexcl. Self i ' 
Bal. Expd 4230562] 832,210/1072381] 68,082 95,001 
Sku. Baancine ee re 
Best Office 209,235 44,200 46,200 3,200 2,700 


phcome Ta n ' 
EPT. Refunds 4,900 1275 1,640) 126 159 


ed 














Metal 4444697] 877,685, 1120221} 71,408) 97,860 









After in reasing Exchequer balances by 
47,035 to, {3,852,952 the other operations 
< the 9 days increased the National Debt 
PY {10,805,482 to £25,885 million. 
















NET RECEIPTS (£ thousand) 
st Office & Telegraph (Money) Act, 1950....... 8,475 


—_—~———— 


8,475 









NET ISSUES (£ thousand) 
tonal Del 
= Rete Interest rogsepewe eheterengeives - 3,408 





















aT ¢ sseeneaee SR Rinna a 195 
ming ic. Accommodation) Acts, 1944 & 1947 30 
Bd Aan 7) AM BRD 5 veda. coy es ies 905 
Mince An. ics Loans Act, 1945, s. 3{1)......... 5,750 

Cts, 1946 and 1947, Postwar Credits... 299 





10.587 








CHANGES IN DEBT ({ thousand) 
Receiprs | 


PAYMENTS 
Treasury Bills .... 2,155 Nat. Savings Certs. 600 
ax Reserve Certs. 2.317 24% Def. Bonds.. 660 


Other Debt :— 3% Def. Bonds 
‘ ‘ . Bonds... 734 
Internal ....... 7,230 | Other Debt :— 


Advance ...... aise : 


; 





FLOATING DEBT 


({ million) 








Ways & Means 


Date Advances Float- 
oe Ap Sat REN: ; 
Public | a e Debt 
Depts. ooh 
and 









5352-2 



























| 
2380-0| 1919-6 332-5 |... 4632-1 
2440-0| 1600-9] 305-3 | 1-0 4347-2 
~ 19} 2500-0| 1579-8] 320-7] ... 4400-5 
» 26) 2550-0) 1674-0) 312-1) 3-7 4419-8 
May 21 2560-0/ 1537-3] 321-4| 4408-7 | 
» 10) 2590-0 | 1521-3] 317-6 | 6-2 4429-1 
» 17] 2650-0/ 1499-4] 302-9 |... 4452-3 
~ 24) 2690-0) 1477-2] 314-6) | 4481-8 
» 31]2720-0 | 1484-5 mT | 45 4498-7 
June 7) 2750-0| 1503-4] 307-3 |... 4560-7 
» 141 2790-0| 1517-9] 273-5 | 6-3 4581-7 
» 21} 2830-0/ 1504-1] 301-8 | 2-3 4638-2 
30} 4336-6 =| 309-0 | 2-3 4647-8 


























TREASURY BILLS | 
Amount 
‘ i Average Allotted 
ae Sa. + Rate at 
Tender Applied of Min. 
offered! F ~ \Allotted| Allotment Rate 
or ae o 
250-0 WAO0-5 | 250-¢ &4 | 
210+0 | 240-2 | meen 
i 
Apr. 4 3 ae 
= 10 0- 62 i 
ae 3 45 
. 2 4s 63 
May 2 1-0: = 
> g 4- 68 
» 36 8- 720 
> Ie y 63 
ae 8+: 7 
June 6 4-0 71 
oe ae Q- 72 
oh: a 8- 77 
; 7 0 74 | 
i 


On June 27th applications for 91 day bills to be paid 
from June 30 to July 5, 1952, were accepted dated Monday | 
to Saturday as to about 74 per cent at £99 7s. 9d., and 
applications at higher prices were accepted in full. Treasury 
Bills to a maximum of £240 million were offered on July 
4th. For the week ended July 5th the banks were not 
asked for Treasury depostts. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
({ thousand) 










Totals 12 Weeks 
ended 

une 23,/June 21 

1951 1952 












avings Certificates :-— 





















MOE Sin vetbeccvocns 51,200 28,400 3,006 
oe aa Sees cpenss 36,100, 35,70 3,300 
Net Savings ..... éboonne r 300 
Sea. 11,554 awe 
tS. vcsere $obebed 554) 
pieeedl.<..ccesssorss 11,800) 1,640 
Net Savings .......-- eee 
P.O. and Trustee Savings 
lan sco 160,126 166,586 13,383 
Repayments .........+-- 196,759, 184, 16,733 
Net Savings ........---- 736,633 Dri 7Me5 Dr 3 5,350 
‘otal Net Savings ...-.--.- Dr 21,779 Dr33,113 Dr 4.645 
toterest on certificates repaid 8,723. 9,71 908 
Interest accrued. ... .. Seiad 29,065 29, 2,511 
in total invested... |— — 13,148— 30 





| Banking Dept. :— 


Statistical Summary 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JULY 2, 1952 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
+ 


4 £ 
Notes Issued:- iGovt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circulation 1451,815,752| Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- | Securities ... 1485,761,871 
partment... 48,541,071) Other Secs.... 709,729 
Coin (other 
than gold)... 2,513,300 


Amt. of Fid.————-——— 
Issue ...... 1500,000, 000 
Gold Coin and 

Bullion (at 


248s. per oz. 
“i Biss 356,823 
1500,356,823 | 150,356,823 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ £ 
Capital ...... 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs.... 280,541,430 
Gia uss i 3,604,628 | Other Secs.:- 63,840,853 
Public Deps.:- 30,508,036! Discounts and. 
Public Accts.* 16,908,645; Adoiinces... 45,997,076 
H.M. Treas. | Secwrilies.... 17,843,777 
Special Acct, 13,599,391 | 
| 
Other Deps.:- 345,735,567 | 
Bankers... .. 274,966,560 | Notes... ..... 48,541,071 
Other Accts... 70,769,007 | Com. .......'. 1,477,877 
394,401,231 594,401,231 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(4 million) 










1951 1952 


July | June | June July 
4 18 3 | 2 % 




















ssue Dept. :— 

Notes in circulation... .. *1)1442-11451-8 
Notes in banking depart- | 
MONS. ok ak aken soba “3 58-3 48-5 
Government debt and 

SOOUTUE ws ccc nes * 81496-71496 -8 
Other securities ........ “7 0-8) «(O+T 
Gold and coin.......... -9 2-9. 2-9 
Valued at s. per fine oz... \/0 248/60, 248/0 


| Deposits :-— ; 
ublic Accourits........ 4 10-6 16-9 
Treasury Special Account 6 13-6 13-6 
NE ee ikk Sess 4 275-7, 275-0 
Sy SR RE SEPA 2 72h 70-8 
PO ist ben cengeueen) *6 372-4) 376-3 
Securities :-— 
Government..........5. 2) 289-9 280-5 
Discounts, etc. .. 2; 21-2; 46-0 
RES Sees Ke 6 19-7 17-8 
ML Ci vsh to deena eine 0 330-8 344-3 
Banking dept. res......... 7 59-8 50-0 
* Pragertinnt Te sisi ose “% 16-0 13-2 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue increased from {1,450 million to £1,500 


| million on June 24, 1952. 


“ Tue Economist” INDEX OF WHOLESALE 
Prices (1927= 100) 
June 6, | Jane 17.) Joly 1, 






1951 1952 1952 

Cereals and meat ...... 165-8 197° | 398-2 
Other foods ........... 184-1 188-8 190-1 
PONE. ives ane ess 312-1 223-6 219-2 
, ne ee ae ae 335-6 372°9 372-8 
Miscellaneous .........- 194-8 190-4 190-4 
Complete index......... 225-8 224-5* 224-1 
a a ek og Beat 310-7 308 -9* 308-3 





* Revised 


GOLD AND SILVER 
The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
was raised from 172s. 3d. to 248s. Od. per fine ounce on 
September 19, 1949, and the selling price to authorised 
dealers from 175s. Od. to 252s. Od. per fine ounce. Spot 
cash_prices during last week wefe as follows -—- 


SILVER 






1952 London iNew York} Bombay 
ounce|per ounce|per 100 tolas 
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STEEL BROTHERS AND COMPANY 


HIGHER EARNINGS OFFSET BY RAPACITY OF TAX COLLECTORS 


GROSS INEQUITY OF PRESENT SYSTEM 


MR J. K. MICHIE’S REVIEW OF WIDESPREAD INTERESTS 


The sixty-first annual general meeting of 
Steel Brothers and Company, Limited, was 
held on July Ist in London. 


The following is the statement by the chair- 
man and managing director, Mr J. K. Michie, 
which had been circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended December 31, 
i951:— 

Since my last report was written we have 
suffered a sad loss through the death of Mr 
W. T. Howison, who had been a member of 
the board since 1930 and a member of the 
staff since 1904. His wise counsel is greatly 
missed. 


As from January 1, 1952, Mr G.-S. Nicoll, 
CBE, and Mr A. McGilvray, both of whom 
joined our Eastern staff in 1919, were ap- 
pointed to the board as manager directors, 
and their accession strengthens our counsels 
and lessens the burden on our managing 
directors. 


In our accounts for the year 1951 which 
accompany this statement balance-sheet totals 
are again up, while profits of the parent com- 
pany at £783,462, against £708,130, again 
show a considerable increase despite the need 
fer writing down stocks at December 31st. 
Due, however, to the rapacity of tax col- 
lectors, who this year take £474,000, against 
£415,000 last year, and the provisions neces- 
sary against the further considerable fall 
in the values of our stocks which has hap- 
pened since January Ist, the balance available 
for dividends and reserves is smaller. 


As I reported last year, 1951 began well, 
but trading became progressively slower and 
more difficult, and most markets continue to 
show the same trend. In textiles especially it 
seems difficult to find equilibrium. 


BURMA 


My reading of the present situation is that 
the financial position of the Government is 
relatively stronger than its political and 
physical control of the country. In certain 
districts law and order has deteriorated 
further, while there is as yet no sign of a 
settlement of the Karen problem. The prices 
Burma is able to obtain for her still very 
limited exportable surplus of rice have 
reached new heights, and this has greatly 
strengthened her balance-of-payments posi- 
tion, though not the spending power of the 
people ; but in the longer term the economics 
of the country cannot but be adversely 
affected by the loss of control of the teak 
forests and of tin and rubber producing areas 
and by the lack of progress in increasing rice 
production. 


_ The fimancial and economic policies of 
the Government have made trading increas- 
ingly difficult. The great bulk of Burma’s 
exports is handled or influenced by and 
through Government agencies and the tender 
system by which “free” rice is sold in our 
opinion is far from a satisfactory method. 
There is a comparatively low ceiling to 
the prices the cultivators can get for their 
paddy and the country’s spending power is 
being accumulated in the coffers of Govern- 
iment which is unwilling or unable to release 
it. More encouragement to the cultivator it 
seems to me would have effects which would 
redound not only to the benefit of the trade 


r 





of the country but also through the content- 
ment of the people to the ‘strength of its 
Government. In these circumstances our 
rice business continues to be confined largely 
to acting as procuring and shipping agents 
for certain Colonial Governments. 


In default of adequate supplies of logs 
our saw mills continue silent and for the 
same reasons opportunities for trading in 
Burma timbers are limited. 


Due to heavy overtrading by a large sec- 
tion of importers and dealers at the end of 
1950 and early last year, and also because of 
the lack of funds in the hands of the culti- 
vators, the import trade had a very poor 
year. For a large part of 1951 stocks were 
extremely difficult to move, and what looked 
cheap a year ago by December 31st had 
become dear. 


Despite the loss of production from one 
of our estates which is still in the hands of 
an insurgent group we had a good year in 
rubber. 


In co-operation with the Burmah Oil 
Company, Limited, and the British Burma 
Petroleum Company, Limited, our subsidiary, 
the Indo-Burma Petroleum Company, 
Limited, continues to produce, refine and 
distribute the maximum possible of petroleum 
products which conditions in Burma allow, 
and conversations with Government con- 
tinue regarding the formation of a joint ven- 
ture to take over the production and refining 
of mineral oil now done jointly by the three 
companies. 


The plant at Thayetmyo of the Burma™~ 


Cement Company, Limited, is now in full 
operation. This is another industry in which 
the Government of Burma seems disposed 
to take a financial interest, but it is unlikely 
that finality will be reached for some time. 


Strand Hotels, Limited, Rangoon, had 
another good year and in response to an 
insistent demand steps have been taken to 
increase its accommodation. 


INDIA 


As in other countries, trading in Indian 
markets has been difficult and restricted, due 
to falling prices for her produce, but we were 
able to do a fair export business in gunnies 
from Calcutta. Our food procurement 
agency for the Indian Tea Association has 
again worked smoothly, despite many diffi- 
culties of supply, transport and distribution, 
Our managing and selling agencies for the 
Indo-Burma Petroleum pany, Limited, 
and Assam Sillimanite, Limited, ran a normal 
course. 


PAKISTAN 


The fall in jute and cotton prices during 


the second half of the year following on the 


uncertainty in rhe previous quarte® turned a 


very promising year’s trading into a very 
moderate one, particularly in Western 
Pakistan. 


_ Until confidence or buying power returns 
import markets in Pakistan are likely to 
remain difficult, for there is still a certain 
amount of surplus stocks of some standing to 
be digested. : 


It is hoped that Governments such as 


ee 


Pakistan and India will accept the 


iange 
from a sellers’ to a buyers’ market by cn 
off their heavy export duties. Somethin: ha; 
been done in this respect, but it is not ¢:ough, 
and price support systems are no substitute 
for ensuring exports and collecting torcign 


currencies. 
Export taxes merely mask real valucs x 


both ends. Producers do not get their fair 
share of proceeds, while overseas buyers 
naturally cannot but suspect the prices they 
are asked to pay. In the final event the strain 
comes on the currency of any producing 
country which follows a policy of, on the 
one hand, collecting an export duty and, on 


the other, taking over and carrying what 
exporters cannot dispose of. 


HONG KONG 


As was natural, the volume of trade pass- 
ing through Hong Kong last year fell con- 
siderably, and although satisfied with our 
share this had its effect on our results 


JAPAN 


During 1951 the volume of our trade in 
our two offices, Tokyo and Osaka, increased 
considerably, although in themselves the 
branches did not show a profit. 


SIAM 


Our efforts to engage in the “free” export 
trade in rice were unsuccessful and the pros- 
pects of re-entering it im present circum- 
stances seem to be somewhat remote. The 
Siam Rice Agency continued its good work. 
Trading at Bangkok, partly due to exchange 
fluctuations, continued to be difficult and 
speculative, although we endeavour to «limi- 
nate the second element, as far as this 8 
possible, 


Prices of most of her produce fell during 
the period, but despite this Ceylon gam 
had a prosperous year and our subsidiary, 
Messrs E. B. Creasy and Company, Limited, 
did well. The effects of the continued fall 
in prices of tea, rubber and copra are, how- 
ever, now being felt and will manifest :hem- 
selves in this year’s results. 


MIDDLE EAST 


associate company, Messrs Spinney’s 
(1948), Limited. which operates in Iraq, Syria, 
oe and © had a apomner year. 
urrency di ies again restricted out 
agéncy operations in Israel. 


EAST AFRICA 


Our associates Messrs A. Baumann ind 
Company, Limited, continue to develop their 
vate sound and os — 

continued good markets tor co 
oa sisal. Steels syn pm Forests), 
Limited, during 1951 = ; oe 
teething and the company has © 
yet the i , th ugh 
that should not long 1g be delayed. ] 

British, jana—The deve t 





m™: agency continues s, but as it is over 
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a CDC concern it is not for me 


elmins ’ 
wh | on its progress or results, 


io comm 
caRBUT! AND COMPANY (1928) LIMITED 
Our ne subsidiary agai had a satis- 


factory c perience as considerable quantities 
of rice were imported into this country in 
1951, bul here, agai, prospects are uncertain. 
4 development during 1951 was the acqui- 
«tion of « 50 per cemt imterest in Yorkshire 
Agricul Driers, Limited, a company with 
capil: £20,000 which is engaged in the 
growing d important dried grass industry. 


MACI \GGART AND EVANS, LIMITED 


Results were again slightly on the wrong 
side, but (ne crying meed for’ chemical and 
industria! research im this country makes us 
confident that this company has a sound as 
well as é ful future. 


OIL PROSPECTING IN ENGLAND 


Some years ago we made an unsuccessful 
diort to find mineral oil in England at Edale 
in Derbyshire. Recently our geological staff 
have made further investigations and as a 


consequence we applied for and have received 
prospecting licences covering am area of 400 
square miles in Lancashire. Some oil has 
heen found in the vicinity by the D’Arcy 
Syndicate and we are moderately hopeful. It 
‘s expected that drilling operations will be 
1 a few months. 


started. within 


PROSPECTS 


As I have already indicated and as is 
universally known we are all im the process 
af assessing whether we are in the midst of 
a recession or of something bigger of the 


same nature and most people are taking the 
normal precaution of doimg without as much 
as possible. However populations increase so 
consumption goes on and it is difficult to see 
any close parallel between present conditions 


aid those which some of us saw and 
experienced in 1921. 


I expect therefore to see healthier markets 
in the second half of the year. 


Meantime as you will see.from .the .profit 
and loss account\ we have. created :a: (taxed) 
reserve ex 1951 profits of £77,400, against 
the fall in values of our stocks carried forward 
at December 31, 1951. Even with this help 
we do not expect to emmulate last year’s results 
and if we did EPL would immediately skim 
of more than the cream. 


Much has been said and written about 
Present taxation but I cannot refrain from a 
forther illustration of its gross inequity as 
afecting our own company. 

First there a no adequate reciprocal agree- 
ments between the United Kingdom and 
india or Pakistan and this ensures that we 
we left with little over one-third of any 
profits made in these countries. Then, in so 
fat as 1951 is concerned, profits tax at 50 per 
cent on dividends means, in effect, that the 
males of interest on our three classes of Pre- 
ference and Preferred Ordinary stocks were 
fused re-pectively from 6 per cent to over 
't per cent, from 7} per cent to 9} per cent, 
and from & per cent to 10 per cent, all at the 
pense of the Ordinary shareholders. I 
fink th is the corréct way to express the 
x in its application to prior charges. 

Under the new Finance Act we now have 
Temiss.on of 3$ per cent only of this tax, 
Put the position of am excess profits 
t 30 Dc: cent om profits over a standard 
ich, ‘1 our case, cannot but be“inequitable. 
‘crpr'. nowadays is a means of survival 
ly, for iS Certainly not allowed to make a 
rohit commensurate with the risks caken, 
on Under such a financial regime British 
~amercc and industry cannot but be a de- 





clining force in world trade with inevitabl 
a lower standard of living for all, : 


STAFF 


Again our staff throughout our. service 
have truly earned the thanks which I am sure 
you will wish to express to them at the 
annual general meeting. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





THE ORION INSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


The twenty-second annual general meeting 
of The Orion Insurance Company Limited 
will be held on July 17th at 70-72, King 
William Street, London, E.C. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Sir Strati Ralli, Bart., 
MC, which has been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1951. 


There are no major changes to report this 
year in the general organisation of the com- 
pany’s business, the year under review having 
been largely devoted to consolidation of our 
imterests both at home and overseas. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


In the marine department the net premium 
income for 1951 amounted to £1,215,517 
compared with £968,856 for 1950. The sum 
of £90,000 has been transferred to profit and 
loss account out of the 1949 closed under- 
writing account, 


The marine fund now stands at £1,220,866 
(100.4 per cent) and having regard to the fact 
that no provision is required in respect of 
the outstanding liability on our 1940/45 
underwriting accounts, which are fully 
reinsured, the fund is regarded as satis~- 
factory. 


The 1950 underwriting account is develop- 
ing satisfactorily, but, as I intimated in my 
statement last year, the background for both 
hull and cargo underwriting has undoubtedly 
deteriorated and the first-year settlements on 
the 1951 underwriting account are higher than 
we have experienced for several years. It is 
extremely difficult to forecast the ultimate 
outcome of these two accounts although it is 
quite obvious that under present conditions 
we cannot expect a continuance of .the very 
favourable results we have experienced in the 
marine department over the past few years. 


FIRE, ACCIDENT AND MISCELLANEOUS 
DEPARTMENT 


The premium income of this account for 
1951 amounted to £827,080 compared with 
£704,449 for 1950. The maintenance of the 
unexpired risks reserve on the usual conserva- 
tive basis of 50 per cent has involved a 
financing charge of £61,315, and this, in 
conjunction with the unfavourable outcome 
of liability business written in previous years, 
has necessitated the transfer into this account 
of a sum of £2,535 from profit and loss 
acceunt. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT AND 
_ BALANCE SHEET 


After bringing in s interest and divi- 
dends of £109,377 (£84,308) and the net 
transfer from revenue accounts of £87,465 
(£41,243) and after deducting directors’ fees 
£2,000 (same), other expenses and audit fee 
£27,671 (£9,381). Overseas taxation £2,590 

1,746) and providing the sum of £145,000 
63,000) for United Kingdom taxation, the 
net balance for. the year amounts to £19,581 
(£21,424). To this has to be added the sum 


a eee nT ninedncenanienatataa.,cRiignie 
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of £91,110 brought forward from 1950, 
making a balance of £110,691 available for 
distribution. 

Your directors recommend the payment of 
a dividend of 10 per cent, less incorhe tax, 
for the year 1951 (same) which requires a net 
sum of £21,000, and, after transferring 
£2,000 to staff contingency reserve, there 


remains a balance of £87,691 to be carried 
forward. 


The total of investments shown in the 
balance sheet is-£2,491,269, of which a large 

roportion is held in short-dated British, 

nited States and Commonwealth Govern- 
ment Securities. 


Despite the severe fall in security prices in 
1951 the market value or, where there is no 
quotation, the estimated value of the invest- 
ments at December 31, 1951, was in excess 
of their book value. 


The total assets of the company now stand 
at {4,342,722 compared with £3,861,023. 


GENERAL REMARKS 


To all our friends, both at home and over- 
seas, many of whom we have had the 
pleasure of seeing in London, or of visiting 
im their own countries, during the past year, 
we tender our thanks for the valued sup- 
port they have given us and for their 
unremitting efforts on behalf of the com- 
pany throughout the past year. 





THOMAS. ROBINSON, 
SONS AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


LARGER TURNOVER 


The thirtieth annual general Imeeting of 


Thomas Robinson, Sons and Company, 
Limited, was held on July 2nd at Hull, Mr 
Thomas Robinson, the chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year 1952: 


You will be glad to note the increase in 
our trading profit. There was again a sharp 
rise in expenses, but this was offset by the 
increase in our turnover, which for the first 
time exceeded £10 million. 


All our subsidiaries made good progress. 
In spite of the threatened tinplate shortage 
Derbyshire Canners Limited, had a record 
year both on turnover and on profit, and 
fully maintained the high reputation they 
have earned for first-class quality. Ernest 
Ostler, Limited, who are wholesale bakers 
and food manufacturers, helped by the ex- 
tension to the main factory which provides 
better working conditions, also showed 
marked improvement in spite of the shortage 
of raw materials, and in spite of further 
sharp increases in expenses, and particularly 
of petrol and transport costs, paper, packag~ 
ing, wages and gas. This was a very credit- 
able performance under difficult conditions. 


You will be asked to approve a final divi- 
dend of 25 per cent on the ordinary shares, 
which makes a total of 35 per cent for the 
year. : 


I am still optimistic about our future. In 
recent years the scope of our business has 
been much increased, and we are firmly es- 
tablished in the distribution of many other 
classes of foods im addition to our better 
known role as egg and provision merchants. 
Last year about 35 per cent of our turnover 
was on eggs and about 65 per cent on dairy 
produce, canned goods and general provi- 
sions. The opening months of 1952 com- 
.pared favourably with last year. 

The report was adopted. 
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UNION MINIERE DU HAUT-KATANGA 


A YEAR OF FURTHER PROGRESS 


The annual general meeting of the Union 
Mmiére du Haut-Katanga, held in Brussels 
on June 26th, approved the accounts for the 
year ending December 31, 1951. 


Mr Gaston Blaise was in the chair. 


Gross profit was 4,130,279,201 francs. 
Deduction of depreciation, reserve for profits 
tax and other charges left a net profit of 
2,560,281,683. francs. The amount carried 
forward from 1950 of 111,804,549 francs gave 
a balance available for distribution of 
2,672,086,232 francs. 


After bringing forward 77,437,865 francs 
and deducting appropriations to-the reserve 
fund, the special reserve and contingencies 
fund, the available balance was 1,575,142,676 
francs. A dividend for 1951 of 1,000 francs 
net per share was approved by the meeting. 
Taking into account the 500 francs already 
paid in accordance with the resolution of the 
extraordinary meeting of shareholders held 
on November 22, 1951, there remains a divi- 
dend balance amounting to 500 francs net 
per share. 


MR E. SENGIER’S STATEMENT 


Mr E. Sengier, chairman of the executive 
committee, addressing the meeting, began by 
confirming, with pleasure, that in 1951, as in 
1950, everything went well and favourable 
factors only were recorded. 


On the one hand, substantially increased 
profits have enabled the board to propose the 
distribution of a dividend increased by one 
third to 1,000 francs net per share, after pay- 
ment ef more than 2 billion francs for taxes 
and duties, allotment of 1 billion francs 
to the reserves and of 800 million francs to 
the amortisation account. 


On the other hand, important construction 
works. have been accomplished within the 
scheduled time and according to our pro- 
gramme. Thanks to the above-mentioned 
reserves and amortisations these works have 
been financed by the profits of the year. 


If one looks back over the past seven 
years, ie. from 1945 to 1951, one finds that 
the roughly 35 billion francs deriving from 
our various receipts were utilised as follows: 


Production expenses, 15 billion, i.e. about 
42 per cent ; 

Taxes and foyalties, 8 billion, i.e. about 
23 per cent ; 

Net dividends, 5 billion, ic. about 14 per 
cent ; 


Capital expenditure, 6 billion, i.e. about 
18 per cent ; 


Investments and increase in bank deposits, 
1 billion, i.e. about 3 per cent. 


The receipts of the 1951 financial year 
amount to 8 billion 800 million francs. 
Three items of the 1951 expenses, which are 
a counterpart of these receipts, compare as 
follows: 

1. Remuneration of European and native 
staff, 1,009 million, ic. about 11.4 per cent 
of the receipts ; 

2. Net dividends to shares subscribed in 
cash, 978 million, ie. about 11.1 per cent of 
the receipts ; 

3. Taxes, duties, dividends to shares statu- 
torily held by the Government and participa- 
tion of same in the royalties paid to the 


- unsound speculative movements whi 


RECORD COPPER OUTPUT 


Comité Spécial du Katanga, 2,410 million, 
ie. about 27.4 per cent of the receipts. 


CONSTRUCTION WORK 


1951 and 1952, said Mr Sengier, are two 
extremely important financial years which 
will be marked by the accomplishment of a 
great part of the construction works meant to 
ensure the future of our company. 


From 1953 or 1954 on, we expect to be 
able to spend annually about 800 million 
francs for our construction works, corre- 
sponding to a more or less normal annual 
amortisation figure. 


Taking into account figures already known 
and assuming normal sales, it may be 
expected that the 1952 results will be higher 
than those of 1951. This would enable us 
to meet the capital expenditure in connection 
with the above-mentioned construction works 
while maintaining or improving our present 
cash situation. 


Our company’s results are not only related 
to metal quotations but also to costs, said 
Mr Sengier, and this year again these costs 
compare favourably with those of our com- 
petitors. 


This ::atement is a tribute to the ability 
and the devotion of our entire staff which 
constitutes the most valuable asset of the 
company. 


RESULTS AND COSTS 


Regarding results and costs, the Union 
Miniére has the benefit of two favourable 
conditions : 


(1) Some important elements of its copper 
production costs vary with the metal quota- 
tion, ¢.g. transport tariffs, duties and taxes, 
royalties, which if they share in the increase of 
prices, also participate in the reduction of 
profits resulting from fall in copper prices ; 


_ (2) It produces other metals than copper, 
in particular cobalt, the price of which is 
generally not influenced by variations in 
copper prices. 


Our production of zinc, further stated Mr 
Sengier, although a secondary activity for our 
company, is important for the Belgian zinc 
industry, which finds there a substantial part 
of its supplies. 


During the seven postwar years, Katanga 
will have supplied the Belgian zinc plants 
with 740,000 tons of concentrates containing 
370,000 tons of zinc of a total value of 
3 billion 800 million francs. : 


The part played by our company in the 
Belgian economy can easily be measured if 
we say that our sales in do from 1945 to 
1952 will have reached a total of some 220 
million dollars. 


PRESENT SITUATION OF METALS MARKETS 


Speaking of the present situation of the 
metals market, Mr Sengier reminded that the 
attitude of the large enous producers, includ- 
ing this company, to sell their production at 
official quotations, as well as the regulation 
agreed upon between governments for the 
allotment of the metal have certainly checked 
onl 
affected a small proportion of the wack 
production. 


He said he considered 27.5 cents per |b 
of copper a price exceeding the average ouota. 
tion on which the profits of a period of several 
years might be estimated. 


There were unfavourable factors, such as 
the increase of about 250,000 tons thai may 
occur in the near future in the world pro. 
duction and the tendency to substitute alu. 
minium and plastics for copper. But, on the 
other hand, the constant improvement of the 
standard of living was definitely a favourable 
factor which would lead to an increased con- 
sumption of electrical equipment, and as a 
consequence to an increased consumption of 
copper. 

This trend and the stockpile needs had led 
the United States to import during 1949, 1950 
and 1951 respectively 400,000, 530,000 and 
350,000 tons of copper mainly from Chilean 
mines. 


PROPOSED INCORPORATION OF PART OF 
RESERVES 


In our annual reports, further said Mr 
Sengier, we kept you informed about the 
capital expenditure programme necessary to 
maintain or increase our deliveries of saleable 
products. 


In principle, replacements of installations 
or works indispensable to maintain operation 
at the level progress are financed by the 
maintenance fund, the amortisation account 
and the renewals fund, but works intended 
to develop our industrial equipment must be 
financed with cash. 


_ We chose to use our available cash which 
is the counterpart of our reserves. 


This method logically leads to incorporate 
a part of the reserves to the capital of the 
company. 

Consequently your board intends 1 
summon an extraordinary general mecting 
before the end of the year, to submit to you 
the proposition of increasing the companys 
capital from 3 billion francs to 5 billion 
francs by incorporation of part of the reserves. 
This new capital will be represented by the 
already existing 1,242,000 social shares, which 
will not be altered in any way. 

I trust that the information contained in 
the report to the general meeting, together 
with the information I have jygt given you, 
will reassure the shareholders fOr the future. 


The Government of the Colony and the 
Comité Spécial du Katanga to whose confi- 
dence we pay tribute will be further con- 
vinced from year to year that our main 
concern has been the general interest of the 
country and the moral and material fa‘c of 
the Congolese population, which is under our 
care and which leads a happy family !ifc 9 
our social centres. 


> 


RECORD COPPER OUTPUT 


The report circulated to shareholders shows 
that in 1951 out of a world copper output 
estimated at 2,600,000 metric tons, Uson 
Miniére produced 191,959 tons, as against 
175,920 tonsjn 1950. 

‘ Eaprligiere ~ highest one ever reached 
since the origin of the company, a8 w°' 
the ion of 5,715 tons of cobalt, could 
not have been realised without the electrical 
energy supplied by the Bia power plant, the 
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put of ¥ hich is nearly half that of the 


rancqui pe ywer plant. 


ined uri 
on00 tons as sgukidt 4,317,066 tons in 


950. 


Thanks to further research, the ore reserves 


we still increased im spite of the ore mined 


ing the year. 
Resides copper and cobalt, the uranium- 


,dium ore production has been carried on 
nd the radium content recovered in relation 


h the commercial demand. 

110.836 tons of crude and 43,130 tons of 
asted zinc concentrates were delivered to 
¢ Belgian zinc industry at a moment when 


inc ores were strongly wanted. 


As a by-product of the roasting operation, 
4316 kilos of cadmium were recovered by 


sogechim 


Refining of blister copper by the Société 
énérale Métallurgique de Hoboken yielded 
18.046 kilos of silver and 14.7 kilos of gold. 
The workings in connection with the de- 
copment of the company’s operations have 
en actively pushed on during the year 1951. 
At the Kambove-West mine, a future 
nderground mine, surface installations have 
n assembled. 

In the Western group of mines, the electric 
aulage has further been extended to railway 


ines of the company’s Own system. 


Both concentrators at Kolwezi and at 
Kipushi have been enlarged in view of meet- 
ig the increased production of the mines that 
Ney serve. 

Additional equipment has been put into 
ervice in the Jadotville plants. In particular, 

copper refining furnace and a 3,000 kVA 
pbalt electric furnace have been fired during 
951 


POWER SUPPLIES 


For the moment the company consumes 
he power produced by two hydro-electric 
ower stations: the Francqui and Bia stations 
n the Lufira River. 


Farly in 1953 the Delcommune power 
auon, which is at present in course of 
rection at the Lualaba River, will enter into 


duction, with an installed power of 
20,000 kVA, 


For the further future, a second power 
aton on the Lualaba River, to be named Le 
arine] Power Station, should be erected 
bwnstream of the Delcommune power 
ation. It will work under a fall of more 
wan 200 m, and will have an installed power 
300,000 kVA, 


With these four power stations of a total 
stalled power of 530,000 kVA at its disposal, 
tion Miniére will be in a position to pro- 
bce about 2.5 billion kWh per average year. 


SOCIAL ACHIEVEMENTS 


At the end of 1951 the Congolese popula- 
n living in the social centres of the com- 
ty numbered 59,610 persons. 


The health situation is excellent and con- 
poly increasing owing: to the close co- 
eration between the services in charge of 
native 'abour and the medical service. 
In 1951, for the first time, a bonus has been 
posited io the savings account of those 
ingolese workers who have been occupied 
se since more than three years. 
"oreover, the company’s programme of 
“al achievements towards the develo t 
family life among Congolese people has 
pursued, 

Tribute was rendered to the members of 
religious missions and social workers who 
eat themselves to the accomplishment of 


the year totalled. 


GUARDIAN ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


- ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING— 
JULY 1, 1952 


CHAIRMAN: THE RIGHT HON. 
LORD BLACKFORD, DSO, DL, JP 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


Net new sums assured amounted to 
£9,886,471, being an increase of £3,698,414 
over the corresponding figure for 1950, The 
mortality experience was satisfactory. 

The net rate of interest earned on the fund, 
which increased during the year by 


£2,213,962 to £18,106,473, was £4 2s. 11d. 
per cent. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


The net premium income at £3,737,265 
showed an increase of £474,370 over the pre- 
vious year. The loss ratio. was 40.4 per cent, 
a decrease of 2 per cent on the previous year. 
The amount transferred to profit and loss was 
£534,682. 


ACCIDENT AND GENERAL DEPARTMENTS 


The net premiums were £3,869,062 against 
£3,056,674 in 1950. The loss ratio was 
56.8 per cent and the amount transferred to 
profit and loss £71,461. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


The net premiums amounted to £1,622,487 
against £1,225,529 the previous year, and the 
first year’s claims were 27.4 per cent of the 
premiums. {£222,000 has been transferred to 
profit and loss, leaving the fund at £1,846,018, 
representing 113.8 per cent of the premium 
income. 


REDEMPTION ASSURANCE ACCOUNT 


A valuation at the end of the year revealed 
a surplus of £16,034, of which £5,000 has 
been transferred to profit and loss, leaving the 
amount of the fund at £2,575,409. 


PROFIT AND LOSS 


After making full provision for taxation, in- 
cluding that on the profits for the year, and 
transferring £222,000 to investment reserve 
and £13,394 to general reserve, and providing 
for the final dividend recommended by. the 
directors of 2s. 6d. (less income tax) on each 
ordinary share and meeting the cost of the 
preference dividend for the year, the balance 
carried forward was £271,319. 


BALANCE SHEET 


A valuation of the Stock Exchange securi- 
ties was made at December 31st last, and npt- 
withstanding the general setback in all classes 
of securities during the latter part of the ysar, 
a surplus was shown in the aggregate on both 
the life and the shareholders’ funds after 
taking into account the investment reserves. 


All the principal classes of insurance trans- 
acted ; also trustee and executor business. 


Head Office : 
68, King William Street, London, E.C.4. 
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METROPOLITAN 
RAILWAY. SURPLUS 
LANDS 


INCREASE IN RENTS RECEIVABLE 
SIR BERNARD DOCKER’S STATEMENT 


The nineteenth annual general meeting of 
the Metropolitan Railway Surplus Lands 
Company, Limited, will be held on July 10th 
in London: 


The following are extracts.from the circu- 
lated statement by the chairman, Sir Bernard 
Docker, KBE: 


Perhaps the most important and certainly 
encouraging feature of the company’s profit 
and loss account is the increase in the rents 
receivable. During the year the net rents 
have increased by about £9,000 to £144,318 
and are over £30,000 more than those for 
the year'to March, 1950. This increase, 
while not spectacular, does confirm the ex- 
pectations, which I expressed last year, of 
expanding revenue over the next few years. 
We have been able to do a good deal more 
this year by way of repairs. These have cost 
us about £1,000 more after withdrawing 
£4,500 from the provision for repairs. 


In the balance sheet, the fixed assets, being 
the freehold and leasehold properties, less 
depreciation, have increased by nearly 
£50,000 to £2,572,613. Cash at bank and in 
hand is £313,311, and we are in the fortun- 
ate position of having such a comparatively 
large sum available for property investment 
at a time relatively favourable to the investor. 


We have recommended a dividend of 34 
per cent and a bonus of 1 per cent. 


ORTEM ESTATES 


I have explained to you on previous occa- 
sions our reasons for incorporating Ortem 
Estates, Limited, and for financing its trad- 
ing activities, and I think you will all be 
aware that, in 1949, some doubt was ex- 
pressed whether what we had done was 
within the powers of our Memorandum of 
Association. Counsel having confirmed this 
doubt, we arranged that Ortem Estates, 
Limited, should buy no more properties, and 
since that time the subsidiary company has 
been in process of realising its assets. 


It has been suggested to us that we should 
take the necessary powers to permit us to 
continue to own and lend money to Ortem 
Estates, Limited, or a similar subsidiary 
company. We have considered this sugges- 
tion and have formed the opinion that it 
would be advantageous for us to continue to 
own a trading subsidiary company, and for 
it to resume active trading. Therefore, we 
have given you notice of a special resolution 
to be moved in the name of the board, to 
enable this to be done. 


We accept the view that any. investment 
of this character should be subsidiary to our 
main business of permanent property invest- 
ment, and accordingly, the resolution to be 
put before you, if carried, will limit our 
powers of direct investment of this nature to 
ten per cent of our issued capital. 


AN OUTSTANDING QUESTION 


We have not found it possible yet, in 
ee ee ee ae ee 
resolve by fri y agreement question 
between ourselves and the London Trans- 
port Executive to which I referred in my 
statement last year. We have recently con- 
sulted on this question with learned 
counsel and it may well that a lawsuit 
will be the only means of resolving this 
matter. We shall not lightly embark on liti- 
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gation, however, if we find any chance at all 
of arriving at a solution by agreement within 
a reasonable period, but we are, nevertheless, 
determined to settle this matter. 

It is always difficult and often foolhardy 
to venture any opinion of future prospects, 


although fluctuations in economic conditions 
have a rather less marked effect on the re- 
sults of a property investment comcern than 
is the caseé-with the majority of commercial 
companies. the other hand, I do feel 
that shareholders are entitled to all informa- 
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GUEST, KEEN AND NETTLEFOLDS © 


PROGRESS OF OVERSEAS INTERESTS ~ 


The fifty-second annual general meeting of 
Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds, Limited, was 
held on June 26th at Birmingham, Mr J. H. 
Jolly (chairman of the company) presiding. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman for the 52 weeks ended 
December 29, 1951. 


The major variation from last year is the 
increase of almost £7 million in the totals 
of the issued capital and reserves of the 
group, which now amount to £48,556,526. 
Nearly £4 million of this increase arises from 
the net surplus on the transfer of our invest- 
ments in hationalised companies, after allow- 
ing for the subsequent fall in the value of the 
Government securities and after deducting 
the distributien of 5s. per unit to the stock- 
holders in June, 1951. The balance of 
approximately £3 million has been provided 
out of the profits of the year either in the 
form of depreciation reserves (that is, that 
proportion of depreciation not written off 
fixed assets) or as retentions of profit in the 
subsidiaries and the parent company. 


CAPITAL AND RESERVES 


Of the £48,556,526 capital’ apd reserves at’ 


December 29, 1951, the capital employed 
attributable to the ordinary stockholders 
amounted to approximately £41 million. 
Since March 31, 1947, the capital employed 
has increased by £21,441,171, which has been 
provided as follows :— 


£ 
An issue of capital in 1949 
subscribed by ordinary 
stockholders (including 
premium on issue) ...... 4,273,920 
Undistributed capital and 
revenue profits retained 
in the group ..........-.-+ 17,167,251 
21,441,171 


Had it not been for this issue in 1949, 
which supplemented the previous issue in 
1946, and the conservation of profits to a 
high degree, we could not have gone forward 
with the plans which are now contributing 
to the increased profits of the company. 


Although the ordinary stockholders’ capital 
employed has more than doubled in this 
period, the dividend rate has increased only 
by about one-third. 


On this occasion the ordinary dividend 
rate is advanced from 14 per cent to 15 per 
cent. As a board we would like to see it 
higher, since at this rate of dividend the 
return on the actual capital employed attri- 
butable to ordinary stockholders is only 4.13 
per cent ; in your interests, however, we must 
have regard to important factors that are 
not receiving sufficient attention in ‘some 
quarters. Today a business has to pay for 
capital equipment and maintenance a much 
greater price per unit of production than in 
1939 (prewar)—-in many cases three or more 
times as much ; and the cost of introducing 


the necessary additional capital has also 
advanced considerably. A furthér point to 
be remembered is that until this imflationary 


tendency is checked and reversed, the work- 
ing capital required for stock in trade and 
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debtors is considerably greater, as evidenced 
by the increase of almost £6 million for these 
two items in the year under review. 


TAXATION 


Far from getting relief, we are facing, from 
January 1, 1952, a further impost by way of 
the proposed Excess Profits Levy ‘in the 
Finance Bill. As presented in its original 
form it can be regarded as a misguided con- 
cession to party political propaganda. Sub- 
ject to amendments. that may possibly be 
made before the Bill reaches the Statute 
Book, its provisions are most arbitrary and 
complex in character. In the case of this 
group, due to the changes in structure over 
the period since the first of the “ standard” 
years, it is impossible at this stage to assess 
the full effect of this new form of taxation 
on future profits. 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


Fortunately, by overcoming many difficul- 
ties, supplies of . various kinds came along 
better during the year than at one time 
seemed possible and enabled a good volume 
of turnover to be attained. It is this high 
rate of production that produces the extra 
profit: sooner or later a falling off in demand 
will make inroads into this high rate of pro- 
ductivity and profit margins will fall. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Last year I had the dismal task of reporting 
the transfer to the Iron and Steel Corporation 
of our various interests in iron and steel 
making companies. The present Government 
is pledged to make it possible for the return 
of these to free enterprise, with an adequate 
measure of public supervision. At the time 
of writing, the. Bill to effect this has not 
been submitted to Parliament. its imple- 
mentation will not be without difficulties for 
various reasons and not least the changed 


— of monéy since nationalisation took 
place. 


In regard to the iron and steel com- 
panies that we owned directly prior to 
nationalisation, we are prepared to consider 
purchasing them, subject to fair financial 
terms On reacquisition, and the extent to 
which free enterprise may be allowed. These 
considerations cannot be resolved until 
further information is forthcoming. 


OVERSEAS INTERESTS IN THE BRITISH 
COMMONWEALTH 


At the present time it is in Australia that 
out largest manufacturing interests overseas 
are located. The Dominion had a chequered 
financial history throughout 1951, the out- 
standing circumstances being a vidlent  in- 
flationary spiral and continued shortages of 
coal and iron and steel production. It is 
probably a temporary phase in the of 
a young Domimon but, coupled with the 
dilatory mechanism of price control, in 1951 
it caused a set-back in the profits of the 
Lysaght and  Nettlefolds companies. 
Fortunately in 1952 there is some improve- 
ment and when the Australian Government 
has mastered the present economic problems 
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the great shortage of steeh from which ing CC 
suffers The country needs at leas: anoths 
million tons of steel a year and we sho CON: 
welcome the news that definite steps iz 
achieve it were likely in the near future 
would be of great benefit to our own sy 
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South Africa: The steel furniture mag 
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nevitably caused by works extensions going 
at the same ume. =, 
The first few months of the 1952 financial 
ear’s uading, have opened well and if 
Folume of production can be maintained we 
nal] look forward to a good year. Bur I 
ould say that the emphasis is on the word 
yolume” a8, im the imterests of our cus- 
omers. we have to work on narrow profit 
rgins. A high level of production is all 
portant 10 enable this to be done and, at 
» same time, to achieve a Satisfactory return 
nn stockholders’ funds.” 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


LONDON AND 
MANCHESTER 
ASSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


CONSIDERABLE NEW BUSINESS 
INCREASE 


The eighty-third annual general meeting 
if London and Manchester Assurance Com- 
ranty Limited, was held on July 2nd at the 

ief Office, Finsbury Square, London, 

Sd 

Mr A. H. Dawes, the chairman, in the 
ourse of his speech, said: — 


I am pleased to be able to report that our 
pew business increased considerably last year. 
n the ordinary branch the new sums assured 
mounted to £5,199,838, an increase of over 
[700,000 on the previous year’s figure, while 

the industrial branch the new sums assured 
otalled £5,050,991, am imerease of over 

500,000, The total premium income in the 

0 branches advanced by nearly £200,000 

d exceeded £54 million. The total income 
pf the company (excluding the fire and 
peneral branch) was £7,397,267, an increase 
Mf £321,254. 

These results are very satisfactory because 
hey indicate not only the continued develop- 

t of your company, but also a helpful 
ontribution to national thrift. Fundamen- 
ally life assurance is a form of saving ; 
ndeed, it is now the largest single source of 
personal savings in the country. In times 
ike the present adequate voluntary saving 

md restraint in immediate spending are 

sential. 

Ordinary Branch: The premium income 
bt the year was £2,567,779, an advance of 
113,619 on the preceding year. 


Industrial Branch: The premium income 
b this branch exceeded £3 million for the 
ist time and reached the figure of 


055,605, being £83,246 more than in the 
NOUS year. 


EXPENSE RATIO 


The expense ratio in the ordinary branch 
manged little by comparison with the 
vious year. The actual figure on this 
fasion is 13.56 per cent, with 
P63 per cent. If the contribution to the 
tails’ Pension Fund is included, the expense 
lo becomes 14.22 per cent, compared with 
25 per cent. oe 
The expense ratio of 28.90 per cént in the 
“sirial branch compares with 27.77 per 
at for the previous year, the increase being 
“Mainly to increased staff remuneration. 
iia ae the a Pension 
und incly ed, gure is € per cent, 
mpared with 29.54 per cent for the previous 


The gross rates of interest €arned on the 


na 


branch and industrial branch life 
“S were £4 9s, 8d. per-cent and £4 9s. 7d. 


per cent respectively, compared with 
£4 4s. 3d. per cent and £4 3s. 7d. per cent 
for the previous year. ‘The corresponding 
net, yields were {£3 9s. per cent and 
£3 19s. per cent, compared with 


£3 4s. 11d, per cent d 
a per cent and £3 13s. 6d. per 


ALLOCATION OF SURPLUS 


Prices of Stock Exchange securities do not 
yet appear to have become stabilised and in 
consequence the directors think it would be 
& wise precaution to wait until the outlook 
shows some indication of becoming settled 
before contemplating a distribution of 


surplus by way of reversionary bonus. . They - 


have, therefore, in the ordinary branch 
decided to declare the same rate of bonus as 
last year, but to confine it to policies which 
become claims by death (except policies less 
than one year in force) or survivance before 
the date of the next annual general meeting. 
Accordingly, the carry forward has been 


considerably increased and now. stands at 
£523,915. 


In the industrial branch, following the 
pattern adopted in the ordinary branch, that 
part of our profit-sharing plan which 
normally provides a reversionary bonus has 
been temporarily altered to give bonuses at 
the same rates as last year, but only to quali- 
fying policies which, before the date of the 
next annual general meeting, become claims 
by death or are freed for the full sum 
assured. The carry forward has been main- 
tained at the high figure of over £400,000. 


Fire and General Branch: This branch 
has again made steady progress. The 
premium income was higher by £10,672 at 
£223,802 and the profit of £17,874 has been 
carried to the profit and loss account. 


The report was adopted, 


HIGHAMS LIMITED 


CHANGED TRADING CONDITIONS 


The forty-fourth ordinary general meeting 
of Highams Limited was held on July 2nd 
in London, Mr Eli Higham (the chairman) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement: Your directors recom- 
mend a final dividend of 124 per cent plus a 
bonus of 24 per cent, which, together with 
the interim dividend and bonus, make a total 
of 274 per cent for the year, less income tax. 


The profit is considerably less than last 
year. I would like to deal with the reasons 
for this reduction. The year under review 
shows a marked recession in textiles generally 
and resistance by the public to high prices. 
This must be due in some measure to the 
increased cost of living with its effect on 
purchasing power. These factors have all 
contributed to the slackening in demand for 
textiles, resulting in a complete change-over 
from a sellers’ to a buyers’ market, together 
with a sharp drop in prices. This decline in 
values had to be faced, resulting in an amount 
in excess of £180,000 being written off the 
group’s stocks, thereby reducing this year’s 
profits by that amount. 

We have been wise in facing the big fall in 
values fairly and squarely, which should 
assist your company to maintain sales, 
duction and employment at your various 
branches. 

I feel that we can face the future with 
reasonable confidence in the knowledge that 
we are a veftical organisation producing 
cotton sheets, pillow cases, blankets, table- 
cloths, etc., which are necessities as opposed 
to luxuries, are, in the main, entirely 
free from purchase tax. 


The report was adopted. 
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GEORGE WIMPEY & 
COMPANY 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The thirty-third annual general meeting 
of George. Wimpey & Co., Limited, was 
held on June 30th ine London. 

Sir Godfrey Mitchell (Chairman of the 
Company), who presided, in the course of 
his speech, said:— 

The amount of work completed during 
1951 exceeded by a substantial margin that 
for any previous year of -the company’s 
history, but as I foreshadowed in my 
address to you last year, it has been a period 
of great difficulty. Rising costs and short- 
ages of materials and labour combined with 
adverse weather to produce circumstances 
needing sustained effort to overcome and to 
achieve the satisfactory results before you. 


OVERSEAS 


Overseas we continue to consolidate our 
position and to explore the possibilities of 
new markets, and during the year extensive 
contracts were carried out in the Middle and 
Far East, Australia and West Africa. 


During 1951 we completed some 6,800 
dwellings. The greater proportion of these 
were built by our “No-Fines” concrete 
technique and included our 3-storey flats. 
Large numbers of traditional brick houses 
were also built. 


During the year our work as main. civil 
engineering contractors at London Airport 
and at the Port Talbot Steel Works was 
practically completed and we have every 
reason to be proud of our association with 
these vast projects on which we carried out 
work amounting in all to some £20,650,000. 


WORK FOR OIL COMPANIES 


Our contracts for the Oil Companies at 
Grangemouth,. Ellesmere Port and the Isle 
of Grain are proceeding well and our entry 
into the field of erection and fabrication of 
oil refinery process units together with the 
installation of the complex mechanical and 
electrical refinery equipment has proved to 
be an outstanding success. 


We again préduced over 2 million tons of 
coal during 1951—a tonnage representing 20 
per cent of the total national opencast coal 
output. 


Profits are slightly up from £528,000 in 
1950 to £540,000 in 1951, and in view of 
the difficulties I believe you will consider 
this to be a satisfactory result. It is pro- 
posed to pay a dividend of 20 per cent of our 
Ordinary shares, and after payment of the 
Preference Dividends, to set aside £150,000 
for Income Tax Equalisation of Initial 
Allowances on plant and to transfer £300,000 
to General Reserve, leaving £175,000 to be 
carried forward to next year. 


CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES AND 
BONUS ISSUE 


You will be asked to consider Resolutions 
to increase the Authorised Share Capita] of 
this Company to £2 million and to capitalise 
£800,000 of the Reserve Account to 
be issued as a bonus to Ordinary Share- 


ee ee ee 


Ordinary shares every one existing 
Ordinary share held. 

ing to the future, we have more work 
gina ce tae tae ee ee. hee 
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ties which beset us. will continue to i 
the utmost effort if they are to be y 
overcome. ; 
The report was adopted and the Bonus 
Issue approved. - 
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The sixty-fifth annual general meeting of 
The Butterley Company, Limited, was held at 
the Registered Office of the Company, 
Butterley Iron Works, near Derby, on June 
27, 1952. 


Mr E. Fitzwalter Wright (chairman of 
the board of directors) presided. 


The secretary (Mr P. Elliott) read the 
notice convening the meeting, and the report 
of the auditors. 


The chairman said: Ladies and Gentle- 
men, since our last meeting, Mr W.. P. 
Mellen has accepted an invitation to join our 
board, and he now offers 
election. Mr’ Mellen has made his career 
in the City of London and is a partner in 
the firm of Joseph Sebag & Co., the com- 
pany’s brokers. He has acquired a wide 
knowledge of finance, and we have already 
found his advice of great value to us. I 
warmly commend his re-election to you. 


WELCOME INCREASE IN PROFIT f 


You will see from the accounts that there 
has been a welcome increase in the profit for 
the year. The profit on the consolidated 
profit and loss account is up from £205,071 
for 1950 to £280,378 before taxation. In 
arriving at these figures, the usual deduc- 
tions from our trading profits have been 
made, but there are two items to which I 
should like to draw your attention. The first 
is the figure for depreciation, which ‘you will 
see is up from £56,694 to £87,047. This is 
. due to an imcrease in the charge we have 
made against our motor vehicles. During the 
year the opportunity arose of ridding our- 
selves of many prewar models and taking in 
exchange vehicles manufactured in 1950 or 
later. These qualified for the initial allow- 
ance of 40 per cent, and our saving in income 
tax has been charged in our accounts as 
increased depreciation. 


The other item is consideration for coal 
supporting ironworks buildings, £25,480. 
This is yet another curious and quite unfair 
result of nationalisation. In the old days 
we were the freehold owners of most of the 
coal underlying the Butterley and Codnor 
Park areas, and would never have dreamed 
of working the pillars of coal left for the 
support of our two ironworks. This fact 
was quite properly taken into account when 
the value of our freehold coal was determined 
under the Coal Act, 1938, under which all 
unworked coal was nationalised, and we re- 
ceived almost nothing for -the coal in these 
particular pillars, on the ground that they 
would never be worked by us. But when 
the Coal Industry Nationalisation Act came 
into force there was nothing to’ prevent the 
National. Coal Board from working these 
pillars, provided they paid for the damage 
they did. 


We therefore had to take the risk of having 
our works put out of commission, or buy the 
coal back to prevent it being worked. I am 
sure we chose the right alternative, but I 
shall always regard it as most unfair that we 
ever had to make the choice at all. 


A NOTABLE ACHIEVEMENT 


The-increase in our trading profit is 
accounted for in part by increases in profits 
in our engineering and brickworks depart- 
ments, a notable achievement, in view of the 
difficulties we in common with all engineers 
have experienced in the supply. of raw 
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THE BUTTERLEY COMPANY, LIMITED 


YEAR OF STEADY ACHIEVEMENT 
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materials. But the chief part has been 
played by a most welcome improvement in 
the results of the Civil Engineering Depart- 
ment. The effects of a thorough re-organisa- 
tion of the department are now beginning to 
be felt, and though the results are not yet 
by any means as good as I believe they 
should be, I am hopeful that continued im- 
provement will be maintained. 

I do not think there is anything else in the 
accounts I need comment upon, except to 
direct your attention to a new note—Note 2 
of the notes to accounts—in which there is 
set out the way we have dealt with the 
moneys we have so far received on account 
of compensation for our colliery properties. 


COMPENSATION : N. DERBYSHIRE 


This brings me to a subject which I dealt 
with pretty fully last year, namely, the pro- 
cedure for the determination of the compen- 
sation due to us. I am very glad that I have 
better news for you this year. You will all 
be aware that the coal owners of North 
Derbyshire came to an agreement last autumn 
to set up a tribunal to value their T.S. assets ; 
thar tribunal did its work with quite admir- 
able expedition, and, as I think, fairness, and 
its award was made known in April. So far 
as the company is concerned their valuation 
of our T.S. assets in the North Derbyshire 
district amounted to £2,452,386, which after 
deduction of the capital outlay refunds 
already received and scaling down to fit in 
with the total amount available for North 
Derbyshire, gives a net award of £1,936,667. 


I regard that figure with quiet satisfaction, 
and I should like on behalf of the board, and 
I am sure the shareholders, to thank all those 
both mside the company and those former 
servants of ours who have now transferred 
their allegiance to the National Coal Board 
for the skill and devotion they all brought 
to the preparation and presentation of our 
case. In particular I should wish to mention 
Major Noel Webster, who is our chief 
professional adviser in these matters, for the 
extremely able way in which he conducted 
our affairs. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 


Things have moved more slowly in 
Nottinghamshire. For a long time it seemed 
impossible to persuade certain companies 
that on balance the interests of their share- 
holders would be better served by a speedy 
settlement outside the Act and Regulations. 
But I am happy to say that-in the last few 
weeks real progress has been made, and 
though no agreement has actually been signed 
yet, I am very hopeful that it will be achieved 
in the very near future. If events bear me 
out in this, I see no reason why an award 
dividing the sum available for the Notts T.S. 
assets should not be made during the autumn. 


We decided not to make an application for 
a further payment of compensation at the 
June distribution, although I. have no doubt 
that quite a substantial payment would have 
been forthcoming if we had asked for it. 
Meantime of course, interest will be accruing 
upon it. As I have often told you, it is our 
intention to put before you at the proper 
time proposals for reducing the capital of. the 
company by returning part of it-to the share- 
holders. Obviously the total amount it will 
be wise to return will depend on the amount 


we eventually receive in compensation, agj 
this we shall not know for certain for a goof 
long time yet. But I see no reason why we 
should not deal with the matter by stags 
and subject to what I have to say |ater aa 
provided we receive a further substantiy 
payment on account of compensation i, 
December, I shall hope to put propos} 
before you early in the New Year. 


A COMPLICATION 


But a complication has been introduced 
by the Excess Profits Levy provisions of sy 
Finance Bill. It seems clear that we sii 
have to calculate our EPL standard on § 
per cent of the value of the net assets of th 
group as at December 31, 1951, and we ar 
advised that the valuation of our transferred 
interests may be taken into that calculation 


It will not therefore be possible accurately 
to assess our EPL standard until all th 
valuations of our transferred interests ae 
completed, but presumably we shal! have » 
try to agree with the Inland Reveny 
authorities a provisional EPL standard fe 
the time being. The EPL standard will & 
reduced by 12 per cent of the amount ¢ 
any decrease in the capital employed in the 
business, brought about for example by i 
return of capital to the shareholders. 


Until, therefore, the Finance Bill is passed 
and we have received authoritative advice on 
its final provisions, and have been able t 
agree with the Inland Revenue what ou 
provisional EPL standard shall be, it is 
impossible to be precise about when th 
return of capital will be made, or how much 
it will amount to. It would clearly be unfair! 
to keep our shareholders in suspense : 
moment longer than necessary, and they wil 
be informed of further developments as soot) 
as possible. _ 


POSITION IN AUSTRALIA 

May I now deal—necessarily bricfly—wit 9 
the events which have happened in the com 9 
pany over the past year. Our agreement wih ® 
the Sunshine ester Co. of Australia hag 
been terminated. You will remember tht” 
this agreement, entered into during the wat, 7 
provided for us to assemble into complet” 
machines, parts and sub-assemblies importe 
from Australia, and we undertook to be rt) 
sponsible for a spares service for Sunshint = 
machines in this country. ; 


Events have made it impossible for th 
Sunshine corapany to continue to import thy 
parts into this country, and at their suggt 
tion the agreement has been terminated anf 
our stocks of spares transferred to Messi’ 
Massey Harris Limited. Owners of Sunshitt, 
machines therefore can be assured of a fits 
rate spares service, and it only remains fat : 
me to put on record our regret that om 
association with the Sunshine Compath 
which.was throughout of the most friend 
character, has come to an end, 


ARRANGEMENT WITH AIR 
PRODUCTS, INC, 


Last year I told you of the arrangement we: 
had come to with Air Products, Inc., for th 
manufacture by us under licence of 


id 


oxygen generating plants. I am giad to 


were happy to welcome of 
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president of Air Products, Inc. He expressed 
himself as very well satisfied with what we 
ere doing. 

Our first plant should be in operation in 
about six weeks time, and we have acquired 
































































valuable experience in its manufacture, | 


Three other plants on order from the Air 
Ministry are in course of manufacture, and 
glihough we have experienced great difficul- 
ties in the supply of raw materials—notably 
pper—our part of the plant should be ready 

! in schedule time. There is, I believe, a great 
: future for this business, and we are arrang- 
ing for manufacturing space to be made avail- 

{HM abic for these plants not only in the new 
shops at Hughes & Lancaster bit at Codnor 
d Park as well. 
iE 


FOOT AND MOUTH DISEASE 


In common with all other farmers, we 
labour under great anxiety about the present 
outbreak of foot and mouth disease. I need 
hardly tell you that every possible precau- 
tion is being taken, and. we can only hope 
that we shall be spared. There has been no 
ncrease in the amount of our land requisi- 
tioned for opencast coal mining, but I would 
not be surprised if further demands were 
made upon us. As I have been very critical 
n the past about the methods used for the 
restoration of opencast land, it seems only fair 
to tell you that recent restorations seem to 
have been done more carefully and efficiently 
than in the early days of opencast mining. 


We are very pleased with the new venture 
in East Notts which I told you about last 
year, and the results of the farms department 
are most encouraging. Profits or losses in 
farming are very difficult to assess year by 
year ; much depends on the annual valuation. 
But to give you some idea of the progress 
d we have made, I may tell you that our sales 
from the farms have increased steadily from 
just over £15,000 in 1948 to over £60,000 last 
year, and I fully expect them to be over 
ol £100,000 this year. There can be no doubt 
4 (agg at efficient farming is a profitable occupa- 

10n. 
aa CURRENT YEAR’S OUTLOOK 


Generally throughout the company and its 
subsidiaries it has been a year of steady 
achievement, as the accounts show. We are 
onstantly being warned of the imminence of 
3s trade recession, and all of us know that the 
m EB jemand for certain consumer goods shows 
> Ja eos of slackening. But I am bound to say 
; hat so far as this company is concerned we 
pave so far been unaffected, Our order books 
re as full, if mot fuller, than they were a 
car ago, and enquiries continue to come in 
a satisfactory rate. While I should be the 
mast 10 say that we could expect to escape 

hiogether the effects of a major depression, 
bur results up to date have been better than 
in the corresponding period of last year, and 


_8€€ no reason for anxiety about the next 
ix months. 


Our relations with our staff and workpeople 
ontunue as cordial as ever, and I would like 
“re thank them for the exemplary way in which 
ine | cy carry out their duties and for the loyalty 
it @ageod support we always receive from them. 


ie | now have pleasure in moving: “That 
out ah: directors’ report and balance sheet, which 
in, armnes with it the directors’ recommendation 
idl FP! the payment on June 30, 1952 of a final 

7 vidend on the ordinary capital of 6 per cent, 
8s income tax, (making 9 per cent, less. 
mcome tax, for the year), which will absorb 
56,700, and the carrying forward of the 
alance of £222,802, be received, approved 
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nd adopted.” - 


The report and accounts were adopted ; 
retiring directors, Mr L. R. Honeywill, 
Me A. P, and Mr W. P. Mellen, were 
-clected ; the auditors, Messrs Price Water- 
house & Company, were re-appointed, and 
\ terminated with a 


anks to the chairman, 
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THE CLAN LINE STEAMERS, LTD. 


INDUSTRY A NATIONAL ASSET 


The sixty-second annual general meeting 
of The Clan Line Steamers, Limited, was 


held on June 26th at 2 St. Mary Axe, 
London, E.C. 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Rotherwick, chairman, 
having dealt with certain matters in the 
accounts, continued as follows :— 


I regret that it is still necessary to draw 
attention to the high level of taxation in this 


country. I referred last year to the with-~ 


drawal of initial allowances. To add further 
to our difficulties we have to contend, from 
January Ist this year, with an excess profits 
levy, the implications of which cannot yet 
be fully appraised, although the bold policy 
of fleet replacement adopted by this group 
has meant that satisfactory profits were 
earned during the standard period. Our fiscal 
system has become so involved that it is no 
longer possible for the average business man 
to grasp the significance of income tax, profits 
tax and excess profits levy on a business deal, 
without first consulting an army of experts 
in this particular field of Government activity. 
It is wrong that commercial decisions should 
have to be considered in the light of the 
incidence of taxation. It is with regret, and 
a considerable amount of concern, that I 
observe that the Chancellor has not yet found 
it possible to give relief to the shipping 
industry on profits which are ploughed back 
into the business in order to finance the 
replacement of ships. . Building costs are still 
rising and it must be very obvious that 
depreciation calculated on the cost of ships 
at present in existence will not provide the 
funds necessary to replace them at the end 
of their useful lives. Excluding initial allow- 
ances, which ceased on April 5th this year, 
the allowance given in the computation of 
taxable profits is 5 per cent on the original 
cost of the vessel. Accordingly, any additional 
provision which is required has to be found 
out of profits which are subject to a minimum 
charge for taxation of 10s. in the £1. The 
shipping industry is a national asset and 
surely it is better to allow companies to kéep 
sufficient profits to maintain their fleets than 
to force them to apply in due course for a 
Government grant for this purpose. That the 
shipping industry is a national asset is 
recognised not only by our Government, 
which lays down certain requirements in the 
design of new ships to adapt them for war- 
time use, but also by the Americans, who 
are prepared to make a substantial contribu- 
tion towards the cost of building the “ United 
States ” on the grounds that in the event of 
war this vessel can be converted into a troop 
carrier. 


The principal business of this group of 
companies is the carrying of goods between 
members of the Commonwealth and Empire. 
Consequently, any restriction of trade with 
our partners is of great importance to us. 
Unfortunately at the time there are many 
instances of such restriction, brought about to 
some extent at least by the provision of the 
Geneva Trade Agreement which precludes 
us from giving more favourable treatment to 
our partners than we give to other nations. 


By the terms of. the Washington Loan 
ment we undertook to do our best to 
achieve multilateral trading, but, so far as I 
am aware, no single country has ratified the 
Geneva Agreement and, accordingly, I sug- 
gest that as this agreement is proving ha 
to our trade, and consequently harmful to 
world trade, we should take an early oppor- 
tunity of denouncing it so that we may in- 
crease trade between our parmmers and 
thereby stimulate world trade. 


“ I am not unmindful that restrictions have 
been imposed subsequent. to a meeting m 
London of the Commonwealth Finance 


Ministers and, if this means that the present 
restrictions are designed to ascertain the true 
trading position of each partner with a 
view to establishing an increased trade based 
on a solid foundation, the temporary dis- 
organisation may prove in the end to be well 
worth while. It is impossible to believe that 
trade"with our partners cannot be so increased 
that it will leave a profit margin for all con- 
cerned, Lest there should be any confusion 
as to what I mean by profit margin, let me 
say that I consider that there should be a 
profit element in wages so that any person 
who is prepared to work hard can acquire 
those extras which are such an incentive to 
increased production. 


Today is the time to adopt bold imagina- 
tive policies. At home we should have as 
little Government interference as possible. 
We should design a system of taxation which 
encourages greater effort either in the field 
of production or in the expansion of trade. 
It is always difficult to advance from a weak 
position, but having secured our defences 
we can build up our strength by a sufficient 
expansion of our Commonwealth and Empire 
trade. This will allow this group of nations 
to resume a position of leadership in the 
trading world and ensure a future undis- 
turbed by dollar deficiencies. 


DIVIDENDS . 


The final dividend recommended by the 
board is 30 per cent, which, with the interim 
payment of 5 per cent, makes a total distribu- 
tion of 35 per cent, compared with 30 per 
cent for the previous year. Having regard 
to the profits earned by the group, I think 
this modest increase is fully justified. I 
must warn you, however, that this rate of 
dividend can only be maintained if the profits 
for the year are sufficient to provide for 
normal depreciation based on original cost, 
together with a margin to cover the in- 
creased cost of fleet replacement, which, as 
I have explained, has to be provided out of 
income on which tax is payable. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


You will expect me to say something about 
future prospects, It is impossible to look 
very far ahead, but [I think that the profit 
for the current ‘year will be satisfactory, 
although, as I have said already, costs con- 
tinue to ris¢ and some services are not making 
a fair contribution: to profits. 


During the course of the year I have done 
a certain amount of foreign travelling, and it 
is very apparent that most nations are 
attempting to become self supporting. Indus- 
try is being developed and by the use of 
differential rates of exchange this develop- 
ment is being effectively subsidised. I do 
not like this juggling with exchange rates, but 
if everyone else is doing #, it becomes im- 
perative that we should have an answer. I 
certainly feel that it might increase exports 
to the dollar area if traders doing busimess 
with dollar countries were allowed to use 
freely a proportion of the dollars which they 
earn, This I know has been adopted in cer- 
tain European countries. I know of articles, 
the export of which would not in any way 
reduce our standard of life and which are not 
being exported simply because the price on 
the home market exceeds the export price. 
If the trader in these goods was allowed to 
retain a proportion of his dollar earnings he, 
in turn, would be able to import other goods 
on which he —_ — a profit — en 
compensate him for apparent loss w 
jhe sustains on the original sale and the 
nation would benefit not only from the goods 
imported, but also from that part of the 
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exchange which was not released to the 
trader, 


_ The report and accounts were adopted and 
the proposed dividends confirmed. 


N. GREENING AND SONS, 
LIMITED 


RECORD GROUP RESULTS 


The seventieth annual ordinary general 
meeting of N. Greening and Sons, Limited, 
was held on June 30th at the company’s 
office at Warrington. 


In the absence of Mr H.-R. Yorke, MC, 
chairman, who was indisposed, Mr C,. G. 
Fraser (managing director) presided. 


The following is a summary of the chair- 
man’s circulated statement :— 


It is once again.my pleasure and privilege 
to comment upon another most successful 
year. Sales of the parent company which 
embrace our main production of woven wire, 
perforated metals. and wire products show 
an increase of 41 per cent, as compared with 
the previous year, and I am sure you would 
wish me to express our thanks and apprecia- 
tion to the management, staff and all em- 
ployees and agents of the company for the 
co-operative effort that has made these results 
possible. 


ACCOUNTS 


Trading profits of the group, including 
interest. and other income, amount to 
£277,541, compared with £191,634 last year 
—an increase of 45 per cent. The major 
part of this increase arises from the com- 
pletion of many of the plans for development 
and expansion on which we have been work- 
ing for the last four or five years, but a part 
also arises from raw material price increases 
during the year. 

The amount charged for depreciation at 
£25,983 is based on the Inland Revenue 
allowances, as is our usual practice. Taxa- 
tion again represents a very heavy burden 
and the combined provision for Excess Profits 
Levy, profits tax and income tax absorbs no 
less than £146,456. 

The net profit remaining after this taxation 
provision is £103,352, but in order to main- 
tain the real capital employed in the business, 
we have deemed it advisable to appropriate 
£15.000 to fixed asset replacement and 
{60.000 to general reserve before providing 
for a final dividend of 15 per cent, making 
20 per cent for the year, which is the same 
rate as last-year. 


BONUS SHARE ISSUE 


You will see from the notice of the annual 
general meeting that it is proposed to obtain 
the approval of shareholders to a capitalisa- 
tion of reserves and issue of bonus shares. 
Two steps are involved in this operation. 
First, we have capitalised £80,000 of the 
reserves of our subsidiary, the Greening Wire 
Company, Limited, with a corresponding in- 
crease of £80,000 in the capital reserve of the 
parent company. Secondly, we propose 
utilising the whole of this increased capital 
reserve together with £84,461 of the general 
reserve for the issue to ordinary shareholders 
on June 30th of 800,000 new ordinary. shares 
of 5s. each credited as fully paid in the ratio 
of one new share for every share held on 
June 18th. General reserve in the consoli- 
dated. balance sheet will then stand at 
£195,539, which is still a very substantial 
figure. 

REVIEW OF THE YEAR 


The Greening Wire Company has been 
suffering throughout almost the whole year 
from an acute shortage of wire rods. In 
the last two months of the year a fair tonnage 
of imported wire rods became available, but 


unfortunately these rods were neither of the 


quality nor the-size suitable for our 
trade and therefore of only limited assistance. 


Progress was made during the year in the 


expansion and development of the newest 


subsidiary, F. and G. W. Stonier and Com- 
pany, Limited, within the limitations imposed 
by the existing buildings and lay-out of plant 
and equipment. Unfortunately owing to the 
cuts in the building programme imposed by 
the government there has been an unexpected 
delay in obtaining the necessary licence for 
the new factory at Warrington and in fact 
only within the past few weeks has the 
licence been granted. 


Substantial progress has been made in the 
production of electrically deposited mesh 
which we are now marketing under the 
registered trade name of “ Perfiec.” Interest 
in this product has been most encouraging 
and suggests that there is a useful market for 
this specialised material when we are in a 
position to produce a full range of specifi- 
cations. 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


As I forecast last year, the year just ended 
has heen a period of material shortages and 
it is a tribute to the resources of the manage- 


* ment that under these conditions it has been 


possible to make a substantial increase in the 
volume of production and sales of all 
departments. 


A particularly pleasing feature of the past 
year’s sales has been the remarkable increase 
in direct exports which were over 40 per cent 
higher than the previous year—and in face 
of increasing competition, I think you will 
agree that this is a considerable achievement. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the resolutions for increase ‘of the share 
capital and issue of bonus shares were passed 
unanimously. 


LANADRON RUBBER 
ESTATES LIMITED 


SIR ERIC MACFADYEN’S ADDRESS 


The forty-fourth annual general meeting 
of Lanadron Rubber Estates Limited was 
held on June 30th in London, Sir Eric 
Macfadyen, the chairman, presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated» address: The sales of our 1951 output 
averaged out at just over three shillings per 
lb on a crop of 3,833,632 lb. The crop har- 
vested was substantially lower than in the 
previous years, mainly on account of the sale 
of our two old estates, Ledbury and Kinrara. 
As against that higher prices resulted in total 
earnings at £606,862 being somewhat above 
those of 1950. 


The gross profit, treating Malayan Export 
Duty of £66,170 as a cost of production, was 
£294,555. Malayan and British income tax 
and profits tax require £140,063, and bring 
the available balance down to £154,492. With 
the carry forward from 1950, the balance 
available is £170,©99. 


The proposed allocations and the 7} per 
cent dividend already paid leave us with 
£53,612 ; and we recommend a final dividend 
of 74 per cent, making 15 per cent in 
which will permit of an increase of £12,987 
in-the carry forward. Until quite recently 
my colleagues and I counted on being able to 
bring the year’s distribution up to 20 per cent, 
if not 25 per cent. Clearly, however, the 
recent steep drop in the rubber 
dictates caution. 

I do not wish to be taken to be a imi: 
about the outlook, I believe the i 
healthier at a level of 
encourages demand. 


The report was adopted. 
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“ SHELL” TRANSPORT 
AND TRADING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


CAPITALISATION OF RESERVi5 


The annual general meeting of this com. 
pany was held on June 27th in London 


Sir Frederick Godber, the chairman, said: 
My Lords, ladies and gentlemen,—You will, 
I feel sure, learn with t that reasons of 
health compelled Mr B. . W. van Hassel 
to express the wish to relinquish his position 
as an active managing director of the group 
as from December 31, 1951. I am glad, how. 
ever, to be able to tell you that we shall 
continue to have the benefit of his advice and 
experience, as he will remain on the board 
of the three parent operating companies 


Since my statement went to press, some of 
the worst features of the Excess Profits Levy 
and, in particular, as affecting the group, the 
feature regarding the taxation of “ franked 
income,” have been removed or mitigated in 
the passage of the Bill. 


STRIKE IN AMERICA 


I referred in my statement also to the 
problems which had arisen during the course 
of 1951 and subsequently from the loss of 
supplies from Iran. These problems were 
recently intensified by the strike in certain 
sections of the United States oil industry 
which started on April 30th last, as a result 
of which at one period refinery capacity of 
the order of 24 million barrels per day, or 
35 per cent of the total refinery capacity of 
the United States, was out of action. 


Though a large number of settlements have 
been made and the majority of the refineries 
have restarted work, that of the She!! Oi 
Company at Houston, together with the 2dja- 
cent chemical plant, is still strike-bound 
Immediate consequences arose in inter- 
national aviation business, and the majority 


of governments thought it advisable in order 


to conserve an already delicately balanced 
stock situation to restrict deliveries to air- 
craft. The resumption of work in the US 
refineries has enabled airline restriction: to 
be lifted, but the aviation spirit supply posi- 
tion for civil purposes remains a prob!em 
which will need to be continually watched 


DIVIDEND AND BONUS 


The chairman concluded by moving the 
adoption of the report of the directors nd 
the payment of a final dividend of 1s. 6d. 
and a bonus of 6d. i share or {1 
unit of stock, free of income tax. 


Sir Robert Waley Cohen, KBE, seconied 
the resolution and it was carried unanimously. 
_ Resolutions were passed sanctioning ‘he 
increase of the authorised capital to £34 
million by the creation of 25 million new 
ordinary shares of £1 each, the capitalisation 
of £10,902,939 from capital reserve and ‘ic 
issue of 10,902,939 new ordinary shares 
credited as fully paid to the shareholders. 

Sir Edward R. Peacock, GCVO, said: One 
realises the very heavy burden of respon:i- 
bility borne by the chairman and directo: ;, 
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HIELD BROTHERS, 
LIMITED 


CONSIDERABLE MEASURE OF 
SUCCESS ACHIEVED 


[he thirtieth annual general meeting of 
Hield Brothers, Limited, was held at 
Brigucila Mills, Bradford, on June 27th, Mr 
David H. Hield (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman, which had been circulated with 
the report amd accounts for the year ended 
March 31, 1952;— 


I: is with satisfaction that your board sub- 
mits to you its report for the year ended 
March 31, 1952, It covers a period of boom 
and slump in our industry, with fluctuations 
in the prices of raw wool more violent than 
ever before recorded. 

The period of rising prices. was accom- 
panied by overwhelming buying demand— 
the period of falling prices has seen almost a 
cessation of demand in many markets. Trad- 
ing has been unusually di lt under such 
abnormal conditions, and the results achieved 
and now placed before you reflect a con- 
siderable measure of success, and for this 
success | am glad to take this opportunity 
of paying the highest tribute to the initiative 
nd ability of your managing directors. 

We have valued our stocks at market levels 
prevailing at March 31st last, with the result 
that our trading profit at £197,962 shows a 
diminution of £166,197, compared with our 
record figures for 1951. e are leaving 
intact the reserves set aside in recent years to 
meet the heavy fall in wool prices which we 
anticipated. The current level of wool prices 
s far from stable and is still over five times 
that of prewar, and we must guard against 
the conungency of a further fall. 


THE OUTLOOK 
During the past year we maintained the 


volume of our output and trading activity 
compared with 1951, and our mills are 


sill on full-time working, which, is, in part, 
due to the execution of old orders. 
The outlook, however, is mot promising. 


% 
M 


lany overseas markets are closed to us for 
political or other reasons beyond our control ; 


here is consumer’s resistance the world 
ver; stocks are heavy ; competition is keen 
or what business is available and our profit 
rgins are seriously reduced. Trading 
ondinons are most difficult and no major 
mprovement can be expected. 
You v note our fixed assets stand at 
218.672, showing am imerease of £12,957. 
Jur net iid assets, after providing for 
ee on on current profits, are £903,744, 
Howineg an 


ncrease on last year of £24,094. 


Provision has been made for all known or 


inuicipated liabilities, 


rhe work put im hand two years ago for 
rccondiuoning a large part of our Briggella 
Mill has been completed. 
_Our Canadian branch was visited during 
the year by Mr R. H. Hield. It has in 
ecneral had a similar experience to the 
English business, but slump conditions in 
snada have been more severe, and still con- 


menue 


Several of our important overseas markets 
‘ave been visited during the year by direc- 
Crs of a senior member of our sales staff. 
| We are/unlikely to feel the effects of the 
excess Profits as the “standard” 
period ff ncides with a 


rcrous period for this company, the 


ghly competitive conditions prevailing to- 
+) Suegest that fusure. profits will be such 
hat we shall not fall within its scope. 

This year your board recommends that 


+ 


> 


the dividend on the preference stock shall be 

the same as last year, and that 25 cent 

=e on the ordinary stock of he: com- 
y. , 

The board, on behalf of the stockholders, 
accord their thanks to all employees for their 
loyal and vigorous efforts throughout a 
strenuous and anxious period. 


The report was adopted. 





ENGINEERING 
COMPONENTS LIMITED 


RECORD PRODUCTION AND SALES 


The seventeenth annual general meeting 
of Engineering Components Limited, was 
held on June 25th in London, Mr C. C. 
Griffith, MC (the chairman) presided, and 
the following is an extract from his state- 
ment : 


The group profit for the year amounts to 
£698,610, compared with £414,779 for 1950; 


Production and sales during the year have 
broken al] previous records, in spite of raw 
material difficulties which progressively in- 
creased as the year went on, and it says 
much for those concerned with supplies and 
production, that a record output was 
achieved. 


Both our direct and _. indirect - export 
business has, during the year under review, 
increased considerably, and it has been our 
policy that where.components of ours were 
fitted to equipment destined for the export 
market, to make special concessions in the 
way of prices. Our Abergavenny factory has 
extended its output very considerably. A 
record turnover has been achieved and this 
branch of our works is now contributing to 
the profits of the group. 


Our subsidiary company in Australia has 
also had a record year. With so many un- 
certainties in front of us, it is quite impos- 
sible to forecast the future. I feel quite 
confident, however, that provided we as a 
company are able to buy our raw materials 
at world prices, and restrictions are kept 
within reason, we can compete successfully 
with all manufacturers at home or abroad. 


The report was adopted. 


ODHAM’S PRESS, LIMITED 


LARGER CIRCULATION 


The thirty-second annual general meeting 
of Odhams Press, Limited, was held on 
June 26th in London. 


Mr A. C. Duncan, FCA, the chairman, in 
the course of his speech, said: Whilst our 
gross revenue shows a satisfactory increase 
over the previous year of £2,600,000, produc- 
tion costs, on the other hand, are up by 
£2,775,000, with the result that our trading 
profit is down by £175,000, which is some- 
what less than seven-eighths of one per cent 
of the turnover, a modest reduction, as you 
will agree, in the circumstances. 


With regard to our newspapers, I am happy 
to say that their circulations show a healthy 
upward trend following the decline which I 
believe all newspapers experienced after the 
increase in selling prices in May last. Our 

1odi too, are all in a healthy position. 

i jon of - a ae namely 
Woman, Fokn Bull ed, account 
fee a wetkty sale of shout 4500000 copies. 


progress, 


on the whole, are maintaining 
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and improving their prestige and thei circu- 
lations. These, sixteen in number, cover a 
wide field of industrial interest. Most of 
these are published under the egis of our 
subsidiary company, Tothill Press, Limited. 
It probably will be of interest to the share- 
holders to know that, expressed in terms of 
weekly sales, the circulations of our journals 
exceed 23,000,000 copies a week. 


While the results for the year disclose a 
reduction in trading profit, | would point out 
in this connection that, as compared with the 
prices of paper twelve months previously, 
newsprint had increased by about £24 per 
ton, and other types of paper by amounts 
ranging from £32 to £50 per ton. 


The report was adopted. 


WORTHINGTON- 
SIMPSON 


INCREASED OUTPUT 


The sixty-first annual general meeting of 
Worthington-Simpson, Limited, was held on 
July Ist in London, Sir Samuel R. Beale, 
KBE, the chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : — 


I am very pleased to be able to submit to 
you agai a most satisfactory report and 
statement of accounts in respect of the year 
under review. The progress of the company 
which I visualised two years ago and referred 


to in my report has continued in spite of 


many difficulties and frustrations. The out- 
put for the year 1951 was somewhat higher 
than that for the previous year, and as a 
result the trading profit at £593,954 shows 
an increase on the 1950 figure of £37,794. 
After making full provision for all charges, 
including taxation, a net profit on the year of 
£217,363 is shown, against £201,375 for 1950. 


In spite of the extremely heavy rate of taxa- 
tion, the accounts show a Very sound financial 
position. In addition to the usual dividend 
distribution, it is proposed to distribute a 
share bonus of one new 10s.. ordinary share 
for every ten ordinary shares held. 


Our order book has reached an all-time 
record, including as it does heavy demands 
for power station equipment and marine 
pumping e¢quipment. Turnover in our 
smaller standard lines of pumps and com- 
pressors is very good and increasing. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the proposed dividend of 20 per cent for the 
year, was approved, as was also the distribu- 
tion of a share bonus, 


TIMOTHY WHITES & 
TAYLORS LIMITED 


NEW HIGH SALES RECORD 


The twenty-third ordinary general meeting 
of Timothy Whites & Taylors Limited was 
held on July 3rd in London, Mr Louis 
Nicholas, JP, FCA (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement :— 

The sales of the company and its retail 
subsidiaries for the year ending December, 
1951, established another high record in the 
history of the group. 

The trading profit and sundry income of 
the group amounted to. £1,169,143 as against 
£1,135,360 for the previous year. -The pro- 
vision made for taxation is £561,285 as 
against £508,160 last year. 
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The capital and revenue reserves of the 
group now stand at £3,212,401, equal to 
nearly six times the amount of the paid-up 
ordinary share capital and, if this amount is 
added to the amount of such capital, it will 
be seen that the dividend upon the ordinary 
shares before deduction of income tax is only 


equal to approximately 4.87 per cent upon 
such sum. 


The group has, throughout the year, con- 
tinued its policy of expansion and develop- 
ment and has opened 13 shops which are 
proving to be useful additions to the chain. 
On the other hand, five shops which in the 
opinion of your directors did not justify 
retention, have been closed. 

With regard to the current year, retail 
trading conditions are. more difficult. Sales 
show a slight reduction compared with the 
corrésponding period of last year. 


The report was adopted. 


NORTH CENTRAL 
WAGON AND FINANCE 





dividend, a dividend of 3d. per share, less tax, 
on the ordinary capital, transferring £35,000 
to reserve account and £5,000 to pensions 
reserve, the parent company carries forward 
£72,166 (against £54,073) and the group 
£150,471 (against £135,493). 


The directors recommend in addition to 
the ordinary dividend, a similar distribution 
to that made a year ago of 44d. for each 
ordinary share, not subject to tax, out of 
realised accretions to capital ; these together 
represent a return of just under 64 per cent 
subject to income tax, on the paid-up capi 
and free reserves at December 31, 1951. 


The figures reflect our continued expansion 
and widening activities which resulted in a 
group profit, before taxation, of £417,774, as 
compared with £327,186 a year ago, but 
provision for taxation £310,751 (74 per cent 
of group profit), compared with £215,827 
(66 per cent) more than absorbs the increaséd 
profit. 


I do not think the man in the street really 
appreciates the extent or the effect of taxation 
of profits and I feel it is the duty of all those 
in charge of large commercial and industrial 
undertakings to show clearly how the state 
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; THE Et 
which a hire purchase t may ny — 
The Order does not apply to all ilecie y 

s and in —— a8 it Covers motor-cay 

private use ‘ceftain luxury ¢ i 
cannot be citicised, Uitt the same conrad 


said of its application to passenger and goody 
transport vehicles, many of which cost Up 
£5,000 each. It is possible that the inclysiy 
of these vehicles was intended to reduc 


A 











petition with the railways, but, be that as i —= 
may, the Order, coupled with the increasim™m FUL 
cost of petrol, oil and wages, has made 4 is 
difficult if not impossible for the smal! RES! 
tor to pursue his modest and norma! renew —_— 
programme or in some cases even to earn his 
living and to pay his way. 6 8 
Our hire purchase activities are not con. Riene 


cerned with the sale of goods classed y 
luxuries or non-essentials, but mainly wit 
the provision of industrial and commerci 
machinery, tools, appliances and equipmen L 
and the means of transport essential to th mae 
life of the business community and th Mo. cme: 
workers engaged therein. if wage 
We have been notified of an arbitrary ot HP")! 
of 10 per cent in our bank overdrafts. Ia opies 
the national interest this cut would be borne Hiwhom ‘ 
willingly if we wefe sure all others engaged 








. ; \ 
COMPANY deprives industry of its resources, destroys in hire purchase operations were being deal ne 
incentive to economy and discourages new with similarly. | 
developments. On July ist last, through North Cental Hi Th« 6 
MR E. DUNCAN TAYLOR ON HIRE Free reserves increased during the year by ee Limited, we became eee Ehould. 
UR £34,433 to £739,905, compared with a paid- with the we -known merchant banking hous Bi ..).111\ 
FURCHASS BSCE up capital of £625,000, and our reserves for of Seligman Brothers. ae 
The ninety-second annual general meeting future taxation have increased by £101,155 to The past year saw a considerable increas Sane £5 
of North Central Wagon and Finance Com- £536,538. in our export trade financing, and this s M™ .! | 
pany, Limited, was held on June 25th at reflectéd in the increase in @ur acceptance Bap '°”) | 
Rotherham. HIRE PURCHASE on rng ert — — in our a P ro 
Mr E. D On February 1, 1952, restrictions on hire liability in respect rediscounted, ‘0: 
ssid:— Se Sr hee purchase materialised in the shape of Statu- consolidated balance sheet total of neatlj i 
tory Instrument No. 121, which specifies the £9 million, which is a record. o ele 
The group profit for the year was £417,774. minimum initial rental or deposit to be paid The report and accounts were adopted ani fagU""’:"" 
After providing for taxation, preference by the hirer and the maximum period over the retiring directors re-elected. Appt 
. Grad 
App! 
HER MAJESTY’S COLONIAL SERVICE i shmie 
a e ° 
di Applications are invited for the following post:— MPI 
Bin ng Cases Assistant Controller, Department of Foreign Exchange Control, Ce 
Singapore (27434/1), Candidates must be between 35 and 45 year) MiBdevel 
oes. fon nee the nal examination of the Institute of Bankers and u 
vi ears’ ence r tries 
Because of increased size, THE ECONOMIST will of exchange control in the Sorelgn avalon at 8 United Kingdon b an 
. Manag 
; ; ; The appointment will be on a 3 years’ contract in the first instance, This 
this year have to be bound in quarterly instead of Thee aetaey conte le PAL el teen ee ae rE! ve 
half-yearly vol dR & STATISTICS Quatiers of Tent allowtese ta Toe aoe Dench and ee passes oe BV 
. S ren owan-e age aVi t 
alf-yearly volumes, and RECORDS ne” the officer, his wife and children under 10, Leave is normally @mBL0. 
) ; the rate of 45 days for each year of resident service. Income tax 8 HB Senic: 
in half-yearly instead of yearly volumes. Suitable at loca! rates gratuity is payable on satsfactory completion of MMB Grai: 
: * servic., i Pleas 
; ‘ : Intendin did . of quotil 
binding cases are now available in stiff, dark blue Recruitment (Colonial Service), Colonial Office, Banctuary. Buildings MmCillin 
oe Senith erect. 5.W.1, giving brief details of their age, qualifics AS 
cloth covers, with gilt lettering on the spine. These the reference number wh Se War 
. a epri 
Esq. : 
cases provide a firm and effective binding, and the UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, ABERYSTWYT cM. 


vear can also be stamped on the spine if required. 


The cost per case, post free throughout the (CHARTERED or Incorporated Accountant 


world, is 11/-. 


Orders, stating requirements clearly and enclosing 


a remittance, should be sent, not to Tus OLDESTABLISHED firm _ of 


EcoNoMIsT, but to— 


the Registrar, 





The Council of the College is about to proceed to the appointment ‘°° 
of a Principal, Particulars of the appointment can be obtained from jam "°! 


VW 
jo! 


red as Secretary Send 


requi oad 
and Chief Accountant for engineerin rk: of England Gy... 
Some industrial experience is oo gpa h bm 


sions and experience, with pension scheme. Assistance would be zivea 


using. Appli : particulars o 
education, qualifications, Scourinee Guat caine cae 


sent to Robson, Morrow & Co., Box No, 002, 59, New Cavendish Street, @y fm 


should be tilled 
d 30-40, Commencing salary £1.600-£1-760 necording to qualifes: mm ©! 


if necessary, over 


London, W.1 


Cc 
A i 
aries earned, should b ef R 
or 


management consultants have " 


vacancies in their Control Division for qualified accountants with i! )°'\ 


sound knowledge of costing and office 
Applicants should. have had 


experience ir an executive ition, be enthusiastic to take a practical 


organisation and method. a y 
ractical commercial and industrial TS 


EASIBIND Ltd. 


(Dept. E), 84 Newman St., London, W.1. 


A binding case can be sent on approval, il required, 





part. in promoting the efficiency of British industry, able to work # degri 
a member of a team. willing to travel. The positions ore responsible @™ Yox 
ones and will oe suitably remunerated.—Applications to Ha T= 
Whitehead & Partners, Ltd., 31, Palace ‘Street 8.W.1, 8 
A CEPR ALIAE, aged 42, desires permanent position in U.K. * 9° & 

overseas with British financial or industrial organisation. Pack- kK* 
ground experience covers wide field of economic research inclu ins | 
industrial development and Australian and international tariff pro: 9 ofer 


cedures, reports for underwriters, government departments, etc.. 
matters of public and private Guntne, caer 389 


M gb eect h saaee te ao es oc 
an 

Jets would be ‘siad io, hear of teresting. indugtsal or rare 
Tadustrial, Seated research and. market appraisal.—Box 986. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt 
Liability of Members is Limitea - 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


Gommercial Register No. 1 Cairo 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL - - £6.3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - _- - - ££3,000,000 


— 











London Office : 


6 & 7 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4 


Branches im all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 


DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND COMMERCE 
Applications are imvited for the post ,of Research Assistant in 
Nndustrial Relations at a salary of £450 a year, rising by two annual 
Ancrements of £25, ‘The research will be directed mainly to a study 
{ wa trends, and the relation between wages, cost-of-living and 
prod vity. The Research Assistant will have opportunity to 
' some teaching in the Department.—Applications (three 
opies), should reach the Registrar, The University, Leeds 2 (from 
vhom further particulars may be obtained) not later than July 21, 1952, 


WOOLWICH POLYTECHNIC, LONDON, §.E.18_ 


incipal:—J. S. TAIT, Ph.D,, B.Sc., A.R.T.C., M.LE.E.,; 
A.M.1.Mech.E. 
The Governing Body fnvite applications for the post of Head of the 
lepariment of Commerce an Management Studies. . Candidates 
hould have wide eommercial experience and good academic 
‘ ; ations, 
scale:—Grade II under the Burnham Technical Award, viz., 
OO by inerements of £26 to £1,150 per annum (plus London Allow- 
6 to £48 per annum). 
k articulars of the pest and application forms may be obtained | 
from the Clerk to the Governors, to whom they should be returned 
ot han July 31. 1952. 


Be riSH ELECTRICITY AUTHORITY require ASSISTANT in the 
MERCIAL DEPARTMENT at London Headquarters. 
will include analysis and co-ordination of statistics relating 
icity sales to industry, Preference given to holders of 
Ur y Degree with some practical experience in statistical 
n gation, 
Appointment, which is superannuable, will be made within N-J.C, 


Grade 3 (£530-£590). 
\pplications. which will be acknowledged, stating age, qualifica- 
experience, and present post, to D, Moffat, Director of Estab- 
| ents, British Hlectricity Authority, Gt. Portland Street, London, 
W.1, by Ju §, 1962. Quote reference AE266 


J MPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED (‘ Terylene ” 
Cou requires @ man aged about 30-35 to assist in the sales 


develop of synthetic fibres. Some knowledge of the marketing 


textile fibres, preferably in. the wool and worsted indus- 
sential. A degree in science or textile technology would 
be an advantage. Please write for Application Form to The Staff 
Manager, LCI. Ltd, Plastics Division, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 
‘his vacancy has been notified in accordance with.the Notification 
of Vacancies Order, 1962. 
I’ THEMATICIANS and Physicists with a special interest in 
.'f theoretical Problems are required by the English Electric Co. 
for their Laten establishment. vee are invited from 
men with Honours Degree and Industrial experience, and 
vraduates (male amd female) who have recently left University.— 
Vicase write, giving full details of qualifications and experience and 
quoting reference 449H, to Central Personnel Services, 24-30, 
Gillingham Street, London- 8.W.1 


SHRIDGE. Course 33. - July 4th-7th. The Age of Maynard 
«i Keynes. Introductory Address, Captain Colin R. Coote, D.S.O.: 
War and Peace, 1914-1919, The Lord Layton, C.H., C.B.E.: The 
Depression of the 1980s and the *’ General Theory,’': Roy Harrod, 


ksq.. War and its Aftermath, 1939-1946, Professor A. G. Robinson, 
M.G., O.B.E.: Years of Crisis, 1947-52, Ronald Brech, Esq. Inclusive 
fee } 15s.—Applications to Secretary, Ashridge, Berkhamsted, Herts. 

rel: Little Gaddesden 3191. 

oe (R ESPECIAL SHERRIES.—York has shipped fine sherries since 

- le sixteenth century find we have been selling them since 1664. 

Sen] 20s. for @ case of four quarter bottles—one of each of our four 

‘ost popular wines (Cloister Cream, Cloister Fino, Old Bridge Amon- 

t: edo and Mirador Dry 8. African), carriage free.—J. and G. Oldfield 

L mited, Bin 407, St. Sampson's Square, York. 

\‘ COMMODATION available for conferences and summer schools 

-X\ at Thwaite Hall, Cottingham, for Easter.and summer, 1953. Hall 

of Residence with facilities for 165 residents-——Further particulars 

tm the Registrar, University College, Hull. 

i R immediate sale new and unused “ Facit " calculating machine 
mode] ESA-O serial No. 327450, electrically operated, fully auto- 
£250 or near offer. Inspection invited.—Apply, Mr. Manquet, 

, Dover Street, W.1, 

| P GRADE EXECUTIVS (36), wide: experience Industry (produc- 

F lon and commereial), practising Barrister, University scientific 

Re “2 Hons.) seeks appointment general administrative or legal.— 

r ‘ 

rR \NSPORT consultant offers advisory service to Traders, includ- 

aa ree licences, costings, freight charges, consigning 


|\ "ESINGS ARCHIVES complete, including all out of print volumes. 
ao Bee ee nnn: Subscription paid to June, 1953. £60 or near 


\FORMATION BUREAUX, ASSOCIATIONS, SOCIETIES AND 
’ SIMILAR ORGANISATIONS—Consultant publica editor and 
“Signer invites inquiries’ for oe of journals, booklets, 


‘ducational material, etc.—Box 


by St. CLEMENTS Press, L 


‘ocd in Geet Bein by St, Caamanre Pants, Lxe Portgal Si, Kingowiy, London, W.C2 
on 


at 22, Ryder Steet, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 


TRADING OR ESTABLISHING 
in CANADA or the WEST INDIES? 


_ if you are trading with or contemplating establishing a plant 
in Canada or in the West Indies, we can be of help to you. 


Through 345 branches across Canada and 23 in the West Indies, 


we .can provide information on business conditions, exchange 
regulations, exports and the establishing of branch plants. 


Your enquiries will receive prompt and courteous attention. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


108, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2 
Established in Canada in \832 with limited liability. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS IN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL. 
STUD 


Applications are invited for the above studentships, tenable for one 
year in the first instance, but renewable for a further period not 
exceeding two years. The studentships are normally of the value of 
£250 or £3U0 per annum. They are offered to candidates who have 
vbtained the degree of Bachelor or Master in this or any other 
approved University. Applications should be sent not later than 
July 26th, 1952, to the Registrar, the University, Manchester, 13, 
from whom further particulars and forms of application may be 


obtained. _ a ee a ra ce at CR SD 
DOMINION OF CANADA 
FOUR PER CENT. REGISTERED STOCK, 1953-58 

For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due Sep- 
tember 1, 1952, the BALANCES will be STRUCK at the close of busi- 
ness on August 1, 1952, after which date the Stock will be transferred 
ex-dividend. 

For the Bank of Montreal, Financial Agents of the Government of 


Canada in London. 
A. D. HARPER, Manager. 
47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 
July 1, 1962. 
“NHIEF EXPORT EXECUTIVE.—A leading firm, specialising in a 
/ wide range of light.electrical and mechanical products, invites 
applications for the post of executive direction and control of its 
Export subsidiary. Consideration will be given only to applicants, 
of director calibre, who can prove successful ability, and the know- 
ledge of industrial markets overseas and personal contacts with 
leading industrialists abroad, needed to develop further the Com- 
pape extensive export trade in supplying industry with its products. 
he retail and wholesale trades are not involved. Applicants sheuld 
hold a good Honours Degree (preferably in a branch of Science) or 
an equivalent qualification, and should have a background of admini- 
stration and control within the light engineéring industry. Salary 
and other terms, which will in any case be commensurate with the 
responsibilities involved, will be a matter of agreement._ Letters, 
which will be treated in strict confidence, and which should contain 
details covering the above points, should be sent to Box 985. 
rHVHE Economist Intelligence Unit invites applications from men with 
experience of economic and/or statistical research, and preferably 
with experience of commerce or industry; age 26-35; salary to start 
at not less than £700 per annum.—Kindly send ful! particulars to:— 
‘ Research,’ 22, Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, 8.W.1. 
VS Accountant, aged 30/40, with industrial 
and/or commercial experience, to serve as Chief Accountant to 
British eee Agency concern managing textile, paper and sugar 
mills in South India. Salary to commence around £1, with allow- 
ances but prospects excellent for man of ability and initiative.— 
For further particulars apply to Harvey Brothers arr Ltd., East 
India Merchants, 34 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, 58. W.1. 
— CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF SECRETARIES.—Directors 
requiring the services of CHARTERED SECRETARIES to fill 
secretarial and similar executive posts are invited to communicate 
with the Secretary of the Institute, 52-54, High Holborn, W.C.2. 
AST minute Continentat Holidays not arranged for the masses 
4 but individually for you. 10 days in Spain from £26 19s. 6d.; 
Italy £25 19s. 6d.; France £18 10s. 6d.; 7 days in Paris from £13 15s.— 
Write for brochure or ‘phone: Business & Holiday Travel Ltd., 
on Buildings, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. WHlItehall 
4114/5, 
N ANUFACTURERS interested in exporting to Venezuela should 
4 contact E. J. Deen, Export Agent, 8, Premier House, Golden 
Square, London, W.1, whose agent in Caracas, Venezuela, is now in 


London. < 
oe of technical products calls for specialised knowledge 
+4 and experience—which is why so many famous industrial con- 
cerns have learned to value the services of Geoffrey Dadd Ltd., 
Technical Advertising Practitioners, of 90, Epsom Road, Sutton, 
Surrey. Derwent 4444 (4 lines), 
YXPORT SALES MANAGER; 35; married, responsible, experienced, 
4 travelled (inc. U.S.), seeks position with progressive organisation 
whose motto is ‘' Expansion,”’"—Box 984, 
YOR SALE.—The Economist 1948-49-50-51, complete, with indices, 
in good condition.—Offers to Box 987. 
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ec B.Sc. ECON. 


TUITION for 
The London University B.Sc. Econ. Degfee is a valuable qualification for statistical 
research and welfare work in commerce and industry, and for teaching or adnzinistrative 
posts under Education authorities, etc. The is to ail without University 
residence. You may for the i at under the experienced 
guidance of Weisey (est. 1894) . fees are reasonable and may be paid by instalments 
if desired. 765 Successes at Lond. B.Sc. Econ. Final Examinations, I 2, 


te ag camel”: fmelng WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


Scudies, Department P17 
XXXXXXMARNNAE RMN MENN ERM EN ANNAN XARA XEN NERA EX ERE 
ctetenhsacinearentinneycenesannatce pen pacties tisrstragenictiioainansrity 
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Gloster GA t Super Priority Spearhead 


of Britain’s Atom Defence 














| The need is vital, the time short, But now the Gloster GA 5 
provides the eagerly-awaited answer, For this, the world’s 
first twin jet Delta fighter and world’s highest powered 
interceptor, with twin Armstrong Siddeley Sapphires, 
can catch and destroy any bomber that €an be put 
into the air to-day ... or tomorrow, It is the 
spearhead of Britain's atom defence, awarded 
super priority lor immediate production 

for the Royal Air Force. 

Here in one year is the third * super priority , 
order to be received by the Hawker Siddeley Group. 
For the GA 5, together with the swept-wing 
Hawker Hunter and the mighty Armstrong 
Siddeley Sapphire, must be built before all 

else for Western Rearmament, Here is proof 
indeed that the Hawker Siddeley Group and its 
member companies are truly the 
outstanding leaders. in research, design 


and aircraft produc tion. 


Hawker Siddeley Group 


* PIONEER...AND WORLD. LEADER. IN AVIATION 


Group Head Offices; 18 St. James’s Square, London, $.W.1 


A. V. ROE, GLOSTER, ARMSTRONG WHITWORTH, HAWKER, AVRO CANADA, ARMSTRONG SIDDELE\. 


HAWKSLEY, BROCKWORTH ENGINEERING, AIR SERVICE TRAINING AND HIGH DUTY ALLOYS 
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